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ANCIENT   REGIME, 


CHAPTER  I. 


As  the  man  spoke,  whose  words  we  have  re- 
corded in  the  last  chapter  of  the  preceding 
volume,  there  was  a  loud  blast  of  a  horn  in  the 
open  space  before  the  little  cabaret,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  old  woman's  son  perceived 
for  the  first  time  that  the  countenances  of  such 
of  his  companions,  as  had  just  arrived,  were 
.^deadly  pale  and  full  of  apprehension. 

Instead  of  giving  him  the  pistol,  the  man  he 

had  called  Tim  only  exclaimed,  *«  Quick,  you 

^fool,  quick  !     Out  of  the  back  door  into  the 

^*  wood,  or  we  shall  be  taken,  every  one  of  us. 

r<         VOL.  III.  B 
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There  is  the  king  and  the  whole  hunt  come 
up  here  after  the  buck  you  have  been  dolt 
enough  to  shoot." 

Consternation  instantly  seemed  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  whole  party  within ;  and  the  old 
woman's  son,  snatching  the  pistol  violently  from 
his  comrade's  hand,  w^as  the  first  to  rush  to- 
wards a  door  by  the  side  of  the  stairs.  Now, 
however,  Ernest  de  Nogent  cast  himself  in  the 
way,  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  ex- 
claiming, "You  are  too  late.!" 

The  villain  turned  his  eyes  fiercely  from  him 
to  Annette ;  and,  as  if  he  could  r  ead  at  once 
the  feelings  that  were  in  the  young  officer's 
heart  towards  her,  it  was  at  her  he  instantly 
levelled  the  pistol,  exclaiming,  "  Not  too  late 
for  this  !" 

Ernest,  with  a  single  bound,  sprang  upon 
him,  and  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  the  throat. 
A  short  and  vehement  struggle  followed,  in  the 
very  first  efforts  of  which  the  pistol  went  off; 
but  the  next  moment,  after  a  reel  hither  and 
thither,  the  ruffian  was  thrown  to  the  ground, 
and  Ernest  de  Nogent  put  his  foot  upon  his 
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chest  and  held  him  down.  The  villain  re- 
ceived no  aid  from  the  companions  of  his 
wickedness;  for  nothing  is  so  selfish  as  vice; 
and  each,  with  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
strong  upon  him,  made  his  way  towards  the 
door  which  led  out  the  back  way  into  the  wood. 
All  were  not  successful,  however,  in  reaching 
it ;  for  before  the  struggle  between  Ernest  and 
his  opponent  had  continued  half  a  minute,  a 
number  of  servants,  and  huntsmen,  and  guards, 
with  several  of  the  king's  officers  and  gentle- 
men, poured  into  the  house,  and  two  of  the 
men  were  caught  and  secured  with  very  little 
resistance. 

By  the  time  that  this  was  completed,  Ernest 
had  triumphed  over  his  adversary,  and  those 
around  were  gazing  on  him  as  if  for  explanation  ; 
but  the  eyes  alone  of  Annette  perceived  that  the 
blood  was  flowing  from  his  right  side. 

"  Oh  !  you  are  hurt,"  she  cried,  springing 
forward  and  laying  both  her  hands  upon  his 
arm.     "  You  are  very  much  hurt,  I  am  sure." 

Ernest  de  Nogent  made  no  reply,  but  pushed 
back  the  curls  of  hair  from  his  face,  and  tried 
B  2 
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to  answer  with  a  smile.  He  felt,  however,  that 
he  was  wounded,  and  that  if  the  struggle  had 
continued  a  moment  longer,  he  must  have 
given  way.  The  room  swam  giddily  round 
with  him,  and  all  he  could  utter  was,  as  he 
withdrew  his  foot  from  his  prostrate  adversary, 
"  Seize  the  villain,  seize  him  !  —  Ah,  dear 
Annette ! " 

Annette  took  his  hand  in  hers,  and  support- 
ing his  arm,  while  one  of  the  officers  caught 
him  as  he  was  seen  to  stagger,  guided  him  to 
the  nearest  chair.  "  The  king's  surgeon  is  in 
the  carriage,"  said  one  of  the  officers,  address- 
ing Annette.  "  Call  him,  call  him  instantly," 
he  continued,  turning  to  some  of  the  guards ; 
"tell  his  majesty  we  have  fallen  upon  a  fine 
nest  of  villains  here,  but  scarcely  in  time  to 
prevent  murder,  I  fear." 

The  other  lady  now  advanced  towards  Er- 
nest's side,  and  water  was  hastily  sent  for ;  but 
before  it  came  Ernest  de  Nogent  had  fainted, 
and  the  blood  still  continued  pouring  from  his 
side.  A  moment  after  two  gentlemen  entered, 
the  one  clothed  in  black  and  the   other  in 
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rich  hunting  suit,  and  instantly  the  space 
around  the  wounded  man  was  cleared. 

"  What  is  all  this  ?"  cried  the  first.  "  Why 
this  is  Monsieur  de  Nogent :  is  he  dead  ?  How 
has  this  happened?" 

"  I  scarcely  know  whether  he  be  dead  or  not, 
sire,"  said  one  of  the  officers ;  "  but  it  seems 
that  in  arresting  one  of  these  villains,  whom  he 
found  slaughtering  your  majesty's  deer.  Mon- 
sieur de  Nogent  has  been  shot  by  that  scoun- 
drel you  see  there.  The  pistol  was  discharged 
after  we  entered  the  room.  You  see  it  is  in  his 
hand  now." 

The  man,  who  seemed  to  be  unconscious  that 
he  had  hitherto  retained  the  weapon  in  his  grasp, 
instantly  dropped  it  when  he  heard  it  named; 
but  that  only  made  the  fact  the  more  apparent, 
and  the  king  motioned  the  persons  who  sur- 
rounded him  to  remove  the  person  they  had 
captured. 

Annette's  heart  was  aching  as  it  had  never 
ached  before  in  life;  but  her  eyes  were  tear- 
less, and  she  only  said  in  a  low  voice,  address- 
ing the  person  in  black,  who,  she  clearly  saw, 
B  .3 
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was  the  su"geon  spoken  of,  —  "  Oh  !  help  him, 
sir,  if  it  be  not  too  late. ' 

"  No,"  said  the^  surgeon,  in  a  mild  tone. 
"No,  he  is  not  dead,  mademoiselle,  he  has 
fainted ;  but  that  will  do  no  harm,  we  shall  the 
more  easily  stanch  the  blood  and  examine  the 
wound.  You  two  ladies  had  better  retire ; 
indeed,  all  had  better  do  so,  if  such  be  his 
majesty's  pleasure,  except  one  or  two  of  you 
gentlemen  to  give  me  a  little  assistance." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  replied  the  king,  and 
naming  two  or  three  gentlemen  whom  he 
ordered  to  remain  with  the  surgeon,  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  the  latter,  "I  shall  leave 
you  here,  my  good  friend,  with  the  wounded 
man ;  but  one  of  the  coaches  shall  stay  for 
you,  and  if  he  comes  to  himself  again,  let  him 
be  taken  whithersoever  he  wishes.  In  the 
mean  time  we  will  go  out,  and  hold  the  pleas 
of  the  gate  before  the  door  here,  if  this  thunder 
has  not  brought  rain  with  it.  Allow  me,  ma- 
demoiselle, to  conduct  you  from  this  place  ; 
there  is  a  second  carriage  here  at  your  disposal, 
for  I  suppose  that  you  two  ladies  are  those  to 
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whom,  we  were  told,  the  chaise  de  j^oste  belongs 
which  we  saw  but  now  broken  in  the  wood." 

Annette  merely  bowed  her  head  coldly,  and 
the  other  lady  replied,  "  The  same,  sire.*' 

These  words  first  called  the  attention  of  the 
king  towards  Annette's  fair  companion,  and  he 
seemed  more  struck  with  her  appearance  than 
with  that  of  Annette  herself. 

'^  This  is  strange !"  exclaimed  the  king. 
''  Why,  beautiful  lady,  am  I  right  or  wrong? — 
surely  this  is  a  face  well  known  to  me  in  other 
days,  as  that  of  the  coldest  and  the  cruellest  of 
all  the  court  of  France  —  who,  with  all  hearts 
breaking  for  her,  has  remained  so  many  years 
in  vestal  seclusion?" 

"  So  many  years,  sire,"  replied  the  lady  — 
''  so  many  years,  that  even  the  nine  days' 
wonder  has  gone  by  with  the  little  beauty 
that  your  majesty  so  flatteringly  remembers. 
I  can  assure  you,  sire,"  she  added,  with  a  faint 
smile,  "  that  the  suitors  whom  your  majesty 
alludes  to  are  not  very  importunate  now-a- 
days,  and  find  it  very  easy  to  forget.  —  But 
I  will  beseech  your  majesty  to  sufi'er  one  of 
B  4 
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the  royal  carriages  to  convey  myself  and  this 
young  lady  on  our  road  to  Chartres,  whither 
we  were  going  when  we  were  stopped  by  an 
accident  to  the  carriage." 

"May  I  ask  the  young  lady's  name?"  said 
the  king,  leading  Annette  onward  into  the  open 
air  :  — "  to  judge  from  finding  her  here,  in  such 
close  companionship  with  my  young  friend, 
Ernest  de  Nogent,  I  should  suppose  that  this 
was  that  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin  of  whom 

1  have  heard  so  much." 

"  Monsieur  de  Nogent,"  replied  the  lady, 
unwilling  to  come  to  the  point,  "  has  not  been 
with  us  at  all,  till  within  these  five  minutes,  sire. 
Passing  the  inn,  he  found  us  attacked  by  these 
men,  with  the  intention  of  robbery,  and,  I 
believe,  murdei',  and  he  came  to  our  assistance 
like  a  gallant  gentleman.  <His  servant,  there, 
can  tell  you  more  of  the  facts." 

"  But  is  this  or  is  this  not  Mademoiselle  de 
St.  Morin  ?"  said  the  king,  who  was  not  to  be 
led  away  from  his  object. 

"  That  is  my  name,  sire,"  said  Annette, 
coldly,  but  decidedly;  and,  thinking  more  at  that 
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moment  of  Ernest  de  Nogent  than  even  of  her 
own  situation,  she  cast  down  her  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  and  remained  silent,  taking  no  further 
notice  of  the  king,  nor  even  displaying  any  of 
that  sort  of  agitation  from  his  presence  which 
she  might  have  experienced  under  other  circum- 
stances, and  which,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
would  have  excited  the  interest  and  caught  the 
attention  of  the  monarch. 

Louis  was  any  thing  but  pleased ;  but  he  de- 
termined, at  all  events,  to  bring  her  to  Paris, 
whether  she  would  or  not ;  and  he  therefore  re- 
plied, to  the  other  lady's  request  that  he  would 
send  them  to  Chartres,  by  saying,  "I  fear,  made- 
ipoiselle,  that  I  must  alter  your,  destination. 
The  trial  of  these  men  will  immediately  take 
place ;  your  evidence  must  be  given,  and  that 
of  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin  ;  I  must,  there- 
fore, beg  you  to  return  upon  your  steps  with 
me.  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin  I  shall  im- 
mediately place  under  the  charge  of  Monsieur 
de  Castelneau,  who,  I  understand,  is  her  guar- 
dian, and  you  shall  yourself  be  conveyed  to 
whatever  place  you  think  fit." 
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The  lady  replied  at  once,  with  aH  air  of  de- 
cision and  dignity,  which  had  its  effect  even  upon 
Louis,  "As  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  sire," 
she  said,  **  that  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin 
should  not  be  left  without  a  proper  female  com- 
panion, I  shall  accompany  her  till  she  is  safe 
under  the  care  of  Monsieur  de  Castelneau,  and 
then  proceed  to  my  own  hotel  in  Paris." 

The  king  bit  his  lip ;  but  he  knew  that  the 
lady  spoke  according  to  the  rules  of  that  court 
etiquette  and  propriety  which  he  had  strangely 
and  inconsistently  endeavoured  to  keep  up, 
together  with  the  utmost  licentiousness  of  morals 
and  horrible  depravity  in  himself  and  in  his  cour- 
tiers. He  therefore  merely  bowed  his  head, 
saying,  ^*So  be  it,  madam;  you  are  quite  right," 
—  and  a  few  drops  beginning  to  fall  from  the 
clouds  at  that  moment,  he  took  advantage  of 
the  fact  to  break  off  any  further  conversation, 
by  saying,  "  It  rains ;  we  had  better  betake  our- 
selves to  the  carriages.  See  that  those  men  be 
brought  with  all  speed  to  Paris,  and  lodged  in 
the  Chatelet.  Some  of  those  gentlemen  must 
ride  who  were  promised  places  in  the  coaches. 
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Monsieur  Antoine,  see  these  ladies  to  the  se- 
cond coach.  The  hunt  has  led  us  so  far,  we 
must  drive  for  an  hour  or  two  by  night,  though 
the  storm  seems  coming  on  rapidly." 

Thus  saying,  the  king  advanced  with  a  slow 
step  towards  his  own  carriage,  and  took  his 
seat  therein,  while  Annette  and  her  fair  com- 
panion—  led  through  the  crowd  of  men,  horses, 
and  equipages  which'always  followed  Louis  XV. 
on  his  hunting  expeditions,  and  which  now 
surrounded  the  house  and  filled  the  little 
space  before  it  —  approached  the  side  of  the 
vehicle  that  was  destined  to  convey  them  on 
their  way. 

The  king  had  by  this  time  perfectly  forgot- 
ten the  wounded  man,  but  so  had  not  Annette 
de  St.  Morin,  and  her  heart  yearned  at  that 
moment  to  go  back  into  the  inn.  To  do  so 
was  indeed  impossible  ;  and  there  were  feelings 
in  her  bosom  which  made  her  voice  tremble 
and  her  cheek  burn,  while  she  said,  in  a  low 
tone  to  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  them, 
"  I  would  fain  know  before  we  depart  what  is 
the  situation  of  Monsieur  de  Nogent." 
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It  was  an  old  man  to  whom  she  spoke,  with 
all  the  habits  and  airs  of  a  court  about  him  — 
with  the  habitual  courtesy  of  the  body  and  the 
tongue,  but  without  that  real  courtesy  of  the 
heart,  which  gives  life  to  the  other.  The  mo- 
ment he  heard  Annette's  question,  he  put  on  a 
look  of  interest  which  he  did  not  feel ;  and  as- 
sured her,  in  a  sweet  tone,  that  the  young  gen- 
tleman was  better,  although  he  knew  no  more 
of  the  state  of  Ernest's  wound  than  she  did. 

The  other  lady,  however,  with  a  woman's 
clear-sighted  eye,  saw  more  of  the  feelings  which 
were  passing  in  her  young  companion's  bosom 
than  Annette  suspected  ;  and  she  instantly  said 
aloud,  in  as  easy  and  courtly  a  tone  as  that  of 
the  courtier,  ''  But  we  would  fain  have  the  last 
intelligence.  This  young  gentleman  has  been 
wounded  severely  in  our  defence,  and  Mon- 
sieur Antoine  is  too  gallant  and  polite  a  noble- 
man to  refuse  two  ladies,  who  beseech  him  to 
go  back  into  the  inn,  and  bring  them  the  sur- 
geon's report." 

Again  Monsieur  Antoine  bowed  low,  and 
looked  sweet,  and  shrugged  up  his  shoulders, 
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but  at  the  same  time  he  pointed  to  the  royal 
carriage ;  and  as  he  never  did  any  thing  that 
was  not  agreeable  to  him,  replied,  "  But  the 
king,  madame  !  the  king  !  It  is  impossible  to 
detain  his  majesty.'* 

"  I  will  go  !"  said  a  young  gentleman  who 
stood  near,  and  in  whose  bosom  —  though,  per- 
haps, it  contained  the  seeds  of  many  a  vice  — 
youth  still  kept  alive  some  store  of  kindly  and 
generous  feelings.  —  **  I  will  go,  madame  ;  and 
will  overtake  you  in  a  moment,  if  you  will 
proceed." 

There  was  no  possibility  of  further  delay,  and 
Annette  entered  the  carriage  with  a  heavy 
heart.  Her  fair  companion  followed,  and  en- 
deavoured to  console  her  by  a  few  whispered 
words.  Monsieur  Antoine  and  another  old 
courtier  filled  up  two  places  more,  and  the 
vehicle  moved  forward  in  the  royal  train.  The 
moments  seemed  long  to  Annette ;  but  it  was, 
indeed,  a  marvellously  short  time  that  elapsed 
ere  a  horseman  rode  up  to  the  side  of  the  car- 
riage, and  putting  down  his  head,  the  young 
officer  who  had  undertaken  the  inquiry,  said, 
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in  a  tone  of  interest,  "  He  is  better  !  he  is 
much  better  !  They  have  extracted  the  ball, 
stopped  the  bleeding,  and  he  is  better." 

"  I  told  you  so,  mademoiselle,"  said  Mon- 
sieur Antoine,  as  if  Annette  should  have  be- 
lieved his  empty  reply  at  once.  —  "I  told  you 
so ;  but  you  would  not  credit  me." 

Both  the  gentlemen  had  addressed  Annette, 
and  not  her  companion,  for  both  felt  instinc- 
tively that  in  her  bosom  there  was  a  deeper 
interest  towards  Ernest  de  Nogent  than  that 
which  had  actuated  her  companion  in  urging 
the  inquiry.  But  the  tidings  which  were  now 
given  proved  so  great  and  happy  a  relief  to  the 
poor  girl,  that  she  heeded  little  the  discovery  of 
her  feelings.  She  refrained,  indeed,  from  shed- 
ding tears  till  the  sun  went  completely  down, 
which  took  place  not  long  after ;  but  to  weep 
was  the  strongest  inclination  that  she  felt  at  the 
moment  when  hope  was  re-awakened  in  her 
bosom  by  the  young  officer's  report.  When 
darkness  did  cover  the  earth,  she  gave  free 
course  to  the  silent  drops  of  many  mingled 
emotions,  and  felt  soothed  and  relieved  by  the 
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indulgence.  No  one  saw  that  she  wept ;  but 
both  the  old  courtiers  who  occupied  the  other 
side  of  the-  carriage  perceived  that  she  was 
grave  and  sad,  as  well  as  the  lady  who  accom- 
panied her,  and  they  strove  by  idle  chattering 
to  amuse  and  interest  her.  Both  soon  found 
that  the  attempt  was  vain ;  and  Monsieur  An- 
toine,  to  whom  his  own  ease  was  every  thing, 
gave  himself  up  to  a  quiet  sleep,  while  the 
other,  whose  tongue  nothing  could  hold  in 
bonds,  went  on  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  talk- 
ing with  no  one  attending  to  him. 
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CHAP.    II. 

It  was  nigh  ten  o'clock  when  the  royal  car- 
riages stopped  at  the  king's  private  entrance  to 
the  chateau  of  Versailles ;  and  after  the  mo- 
narch himself  had  entered,  the  door  of  the 
vehicle  in  which  Annette  had  been  placed  was 
opened,  and  the  two  gentlemen  descending, 
offered  their  hands  to  assist  her  and  her  com- 
panion. 

Annette  knew  not  where  she  was ;  but  still 
an  instinctive  dread  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV. 
made  her  turn  towards  the  lady  who  accom- 
panied her,  saying,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Pray,  pray, 
do  not  leave  me  !" 

"  I  would  sooner  lose  my  life,"  replied  the 
other  in  the  same  tone.  "  I  know  not  whether 
it  will  be  necessary  to  alight  at  all.  The  king 
said  that  we  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  house 
of  Monsieur    de  Castelneau,"   she   continued 
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aloud,  "  and  perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  to 
go  there  at  once." 

"  The  king  waits  you,  madam,'  in  the  first 
saloon,"  said  a  gentleman  advancing  from  the 
palace ;  and,   knowing  well  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  resistance,  the  lady  led  the    way, 
followed  by  Annette.     The  two  old  courtiers 
conducted  them  forward  with  a  grin  ;  and,  in 
the  second  of  the  long  suite  of  rooms  occupied 
by  the  monarch,  they  found  Louis  himself,  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  body  of  gentlemen  and  at- 
tendants, who,  at  a  sign  made  by  the  king,  as 
he  saw  the  two  ladies   approaching,  fell   back 
on  either  side,  and  left  open  for  them  the  space 
before  him.     The  room  was  full  of  lights  ;  and, 
to  the  eyes  of  Annette,  the  worn  and  enfeebled 
expression  of  the  monarch's  countenance  was 
ghastly  and  revolting ;    and    certainly   the    1*^  - 
tigues  of  the  chase,  and  the  long   and  dusty 
ride  which  he  had  undergone  before  he  betook 
himself  to  his  carriage,  had  not  served  in  any 
degree  to  diminish  what  was  disagreeable  in  hi , 
appearance. 

On  the  other  hand,  Annette  was  pale  with 

VOL.  III.  c 
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agitation,  fatigue,  and  fear.  She  was  closely 
wrapped  up  in  a  travelling  dress,  which  all 
that  she  .lad  gone  through  after  the  accident 
to  the  chaise  de  poste  had  soiled  and  discom- 
posed, and,  moreover,  the  traces  of  recent  tears 
were  apparent  on  her  cheeks,  so  that  every  cir- 
cumstance combined  to  take  as  much  away  as 
possible  from  her  natural  beauty. 

Louis  gazed  upon  her  as  she  approached 
with  no  slight  surprise ;  his  lip  turned  down  at 
the  corner,  and  he  gave  a  glance  to  one  or  two 
of  those  who  stood  around  him  ;  but  still  when 
not  moved  by  passion,  the  king  could  display, 
at  least,  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  though 
there  was  always  a  cold  and  icy  repulsiveness 
in  his  demeanour,  which  characterised  the  mo- 
narch who  is  said  never  to  have  entertained  a 
sincere  affection  for  any  one. 

"  I  have  given  you  the  trouble  of  alighting, 
ladies,"  he  said,  "  to  know  if  I  can  do  any 
thing  to  serve  or  assist  you  ;  or  if  you  will  take 
some  refreshment  before  you  proceed  on  your 
way." 

Annette  suffered  her  companion  to  speak  for 
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both,  and  remained  gazing  coldly  and  thought- 
fully upon  the  ground.  The  other  lady  ac- 
knowledged the  king's  kindness,  anu  replied, 
"  I  believe  the  only  assistance  your  majesty 
can  give  us,  is  to  suffer  the  royal  carriage 
which  brought  us  hither  to  convey  us  to  our 
journey's  end  ;  and  as  repose  is  more  fiecessary 
to  us  than  refreshment,  we  will  retire  as  soon 
as  you  will  graciously  permit  us  to  do  so." 

^^  I  have  given  orders  that  fresh  horses  should 
be  provided  to  convey  you  to  Paris,  made- 
moiselle," replied  the  king  :  "  the  house  of 
Monsieur  de  Castelneau  is  quite  at  the  other 
side  of  Versailles  —  such  is  his  horror  of  the 
court  —  and  as  you  pass  you  can  deposit  this 
fair  lady  there.  I  dare  say  the  carriage  is  by 
this  time  ready." 

TL^  lady  did  not  venture  upon  another 
word,  but  with  a  low  reverence  quitted  the  royal 
presence  with  Annette.  They  had  scarcely 
left  the  anteroom,  when  the  king  turned  to 
those  around  him  with  a  dull  sneering  coun- 
tenance, saying,  "  What  think  you,  gentlemen, 
of  this  marvellous  beauty,  who  has  fired  th 
c  2 
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hearts  of  so  many  people  in  Quercy  ?  They 
must  be  very  inflammable  people  there  to  be 
set  so  easily  alight  !'* 

A  loud  laugh,  of  course,  followed  the  king's 
remark  ;  and  as  his  opinion  of  Annette's  beauty 
was  very  clear,  every  one  hastened  to  cry  it 
down.  One  declared  that  she  was  positively 
ugly;  another  remarked  upon  her  being  as 
white  as  a  sheet ;  another  said  that  her  eyes 
were  red ;  another,  that  she  was  awkward ;  an- 
other, that  she  had  no  form  or  symmetry; 
another,  that  there  was  no  life  in  her.  There  was 
many  a  dull  jest  spoken,  and  many  a  coarse  or 
blasphemous  expression  used;  and  when  the 
king,  who  stood  coldly  by  and  heard  the  whole, 
had  sated  his  apathetic  mind  with  ribaldry, 
he  gave  his  courtiers  an  intimation  that  he 
wished  to  be  alone,  but  beckoned  his  valet 
Lebel,  who  had  been  standing  behind  him,  to 
follow  him  to  his  cabinet. 

"  Well,  Lebel,"  said  the  monarch,  as  soon  as 
the  door  was  closed,  "  what  think  you  of  this 
wonderful  piece  of  perfection  that  we  have  had 
so  much  trouble  in  bringing  to  Versailles?" 
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"  That  she  certainly  is  not  worth  the  trouble," 
replied  Lebel. 

"  Why  she  is  positively  ugly  !"  said  the 
king. 

Strange  to  say,  however,  this  was  one  of  the 
subjects  on  which  Lebel  made  it  a  point  of 
conscience  to  speak  truth. 

"  No,  sire,"  he  said,  "  by  your  majesty's 
gracious  leave  she  is  handsome ;  but  she  is  as 
cold  as  a  piece  of  adamant !  She  is  a  statue  of 
ice." 

"  Then  by  my  gracious  leave,"  said  the 
king,  smiling,  "  she  may  be  handsome  for  me ; 
for  I  never  wish  to  see  her  face  again." 

"  Oh  !  her  beauty  is  nothing  very  extra- 
ordinary," answered  Lebel;  "  even  if  she  were 
as  warm  as  the  first  of  August.  She  is  in  no 
respect  worthy  to  tie  the  Lange's  shoe." 

"  Ay  !  by  the  way,"  exclaimed  the  king,  **  I 
had  forgotten  what  you  said;  remind  me  to- 
morrow." 

"  And  in   the   mean  time,"  said  Lebel,   "  I 
suppose  your  majesty  does  not  care  how  soon 
this  lady  goes  from  the  court?" 
c  3 
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"  Not  I !"  replied  the  king;  "  but  what  is  it 
to  you,  Lebel  ?  what  have  you  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"Why,  sire,"  replied  the  valet,  "I  can  see  that 
Monsieur  de  Choiseul  fancies  that  all  the  busi- 
ness at  Michy  was  my  doing,  and  is  very  angry 
with  me  on  that  account,  because  his  nephew  is 
in  love  wath  the  lady,  though  I  cannot  but  think 
that  Monsieur  de  Choiseul  might  do  better 
than  meddle  where  your  majesty  is  concerned." 

"  He  might,"  answered  the  king,  with  a  cold 
smile ;  "  and  where  you  are  concerned  too, 
Lebel ;  but  still  Monsieur  de  Choiseul  is  too 
valuable  a  man  to  part  with,  even  for  a  valet- 
de-chamhre" 

"  Oh  !  far  be  it  from  me,  sire,"  replied  Lebel, 
"  to  dream  of  such  a  thing,  or  to  wish  any  harm 
to  Monsieur  de  Choiseul,  who  is  certainly  one 
of  the  greatest  ministers  that  ever  appeared ; 
but  I  only  thought,  if  your  majesty  permitted 
me  to  notify  to  Monsieur  de  Choiseul  that  the 
Count  de  Castelneau  and  family  might  depart, 
it  would  turn  aside  the  duke's  indig'  .  Jon 
from  me,  and  make  him  look  upon  me  more 
favourably." 
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"  He  shall  do  thee  no  harm,  Lebel,"  replied 
the  king ;  "  and  as  to  the  rest  you  may  do  as 
you  will.  I  care  not  about  the  count's  stay, 
now  that  the  girl  has  been  brought  to  Versailles 
in  spite  of  his  opposition." 

'*  I  thank  your  gracious  majesty,"  replied 
the  valet ;  "  it  may  do  me  a  great  service  with 
the  duke." 

"  Why  you  do  not  seek  to  be  a  financier,  do 
you  ?"  replied  the  king  —  "  but,  come,  I  must 
to  bed,  for  I  am  tired.  Bring  me  a  cup  of 
coffee,  and  call  one  of  the  pages  to  read  me  to 
sleep." 

"  Will  not  coffee  heat  your  majesty  ?"  said 
Lebel :   "  chocolate  is  more  nourishing." 

"Well,  then,  let  it  be  chocolate,"  replied 
Louis. 

While  such  conversation  was  passing  in  the 
palace  of  Versailles,  and  while  Lebel,  who  had, 
in  fact,  entered  into  a  regular  compact  with 
the  Count  Jean  du  Barry  and  the  infamous 
Mademoiselle  Lange  to  raise  the  latter  to  the 
station  of  a  royal  concubine,  was  adroitly  re- 
moving from  her  path  all  chance  of  rivahy  — 
c  4 
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for  thus  are  kings  managed  and  deceived — An- 
nette and  her  fair  companion  were  conveyed  on 
their  way  towards  the  dwelling  of  the  Count 
de  Castelneau ;  and  a  brief  but  eager  convers- 
ation took  place  between  them. 

"  Dearest  Annette,"  said  the  lady,  "  for 
reasons  that  you  will  one  day  know,  I  should 
wish  you  to  say  as  little  about  me  to  your  kind 
guardian  as  possible ;  and,  indeed,  unless  it  be 
absolutely  necessary  not  to  give  any  account  of 
the  course  we  have  pursued  upon  our  various 
journeys." 

Annette  was  startled  and  surprised.  "  Oh  ! 
dear  lady,"  she  exclaimed,  •*  you  surely  would 
not  have  me  conceal  any  thing  from  one  who 
has  ever  been  more  than  a  father  to  me?" 

"  It  is  because  he  has  been  a  father  to  you, 
Annette,"  replied  the  lady  in  a  sad  tone,  "  that 
I  would  have  you  be  cautious  in  what  you  say. 
For  his  sake  and  for  yours,  too,  it  would  be 
better  that  he  should  not  drive  inquiry  too  far ; 
but  still,  Annette,  I  will  not  tell  you  to  conceal 
any  thing ;  for  God  forbid  that  I  should  teach 
you  to  forget  the  noble  frankness  which  he  has 
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inculcated.  All  I  mean  is  this,  that  with  regard 
to  me  and  mine,  and  you  also  in  many  respects, 
dear  Annette,  the  less  Monsieur  de  Castelneau 
knows  the  better  for  us  all,  at  least  till  some 
change  has  taken  place  in  this  courtand  country. 
Act,  then,  as  you  will." 

*'  I  have  so  little  to  tell,"  replied  Annette, 
after  a  moment's  thought,  "  that  whatever  I  say 
I  suppose  can  do  but  little  harm.  I  know  you, 
lady,  by  no  other  name  than  Mademoiselle 
Louise.  With  regard  to  our  journey,  I  am 
only  acquainted  vnih  the  names  of  two  places 
on  the  road,  Meulon  and  Houdain ;  though  I 
knew,  indeed,  that  we  were  going  to  Chartres 
when  we  were  stopped." 

"  That  can  do  but  little  harm,  dear  child," 
replied  the  lady.  *'  So  now,  my  Annette,  fare- 
well. Remember  me  !  love  me  !  for  I  trust  I 
am  deserving  of  your  love." 

"  Oh  !  that  I  will  ever,"  cried  Annette, 
throwing  her  arms  round  her,  "  that  I  will  ever, 
most  truly  and  most  sincerely;  for  though  I 
cannot  tell  why,  I  felt  from  the  first  moment 
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that  I  saw  you,  I  could  love  no  one  else  so 
well." 

The  lady  smiled,  though  Annette  perceived 
it  not ;  but  she  replied,  "  The  time  will  come^ 
my  Annette,  when  you  will  find  some  one  to 
love  better.  Here  we  are,  however,  and  I 
must  bid  you  adieu." 

As  she  spoke,  the  carriage  drove  into  the 
court  of  the  hotel,  and  Annette,  asked  eagerly, 
"  Can  I  not  hear  from  you  ?"         ' 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  the  lady  — "  Oh  yes ;  I 
could  not  live  without  that  myself  now." 

"  But  how  shall  I  find  poor  Donnine,  and 
the  other  servants?"  said  Annette. 

"  I  will  take  care  of  that,"  replied  the  lady ; 
"  and  now  farewell,  my  sweet  girl,  farewell  !" 

By  this  time  the  bell  had  been  rung,  and 
servants  with  lights  had  come  forth,  gazing  with 
no  small  surprise  upon  the  apparition  of  a  royal 
vehicle  in  that  place.  When,  however,  the 
door  of  the  carriage  was  opened,  and  after  one 
more  embrace  from  her  companion,  Annette 
herself  alighted  :  the  surprise  and  the  joy  of  the 
servants  at  the  sight  of  that   well-known  and 
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well-loved  face  exceeded  all  bounds.  They 
pressed  round  her  to  kiss  her  hand  and  welcome 
her  home ;  and  then  one  of  them  darted  away 
before  her  to  the  Count  de  Castelneau,  ex- 
claiming, "  Oh  she  has  come,  my  lord  !  she  has 
come  !" 

The  count  asked  not  who,  for  his  heart  told 
him  at  once ;  and  in  another  minute  Annette 
was  clasped  in  his  arms. 

"  My  dear,  dear  child,"  he  cried  ;  "  my  own 
sweet  Annette  !"  and  he  kissed  her  with  a  ten- 
derness and  warmth  which  he  had  not  ventured 
to  indulge  in  for  many  a  day  before  he  quitted 
Castelneau.  But  at  that  moment  of  joy  and 
thankfulness  for  her  safety,  every  better  prin- 
ciple was  awake  in  his  heart,  and  he  felt  to- 
wards Annette  more  than  ever  as  her  father. 
No  other  image  was  present  to  his  miiid,  no 
remembrance  of  aught  else  on  earth,  but  that 
the  dear  child  —  the  well-loved  nursling  whom 
he  had  fondled  in  her  infancy  —  was  there  be- 
side him,  after  many  perils  and  a  long  separ- 
ation, and  in  the  presence  of  such  feelings  even 
the  habitual  aspect  of  cold  stoicism  which  he 
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had  worn  for  many  a  long  year  melted  away 
like  snow  beneath  the  sun.  His  eyes  actually 
filled  with  tears,  and  he  gazed  in  her  face  as  if 
he  could  never  behold  her  long  enough. 

"  You  are  pale,  my  Annette,'*  he  cried,  at 
length ;  "  you  are  fatigued,  and  you  have  been 
weeping  too.  Oh  !  tell  me,  tell  me,  if  you  are 
safe,  and  well,  and  happy  ?" 

"  Oh  yes  !"  she  cried,  with  one  of  her  bright 
smiles ;  "  I  am  well,  only  very  weary ;  and  both 
safe  and  happy,  because  I  am  with  you ;  though 
I  own  I  am  very  anxious  for  a  gentleman  who 
has  risked  his'  life  to  save  mine,  and  has  been 
terribly  wounded  in  so  doing." 

"  What  is  his  name  ?  —  what  is  his  name  ?" 
demanded  the  count.  "  I  shall  be  ever  grate- 
ful to  him." 

"  He  is  the  son  of  the  Baron  de  Nogent," 
replied  Annette. 

The  count  cast  his  eyes  down  upon  the 
ground,  and  mused  for  a  moment  or  two  in 
silence.  "  Fate" — he  murmured  to  himself  at 
length  — "  there  is  certainly  such  a  thing  as  fate  ! 
Well,  my  Annette,"  he  continued,   casting  off 
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the  cloud  again,  "  you  shall  not  tell  me  your 
tale  to-night ;  I  see  weariness  in  those  dear  eyes 
and  that  pale  cheek ;  and  some  slight  refresh- 
ment and  some  good  repose  must  precede  every 
thing  else.  I  will  master  my  curiosity  and  im- 
patience until  then ;  but  I  shall  be  up  early  to- 
morrow to  hear  the  whole;  and  as  it  may  be 
necessary,  perhaps,  to  take  some  sudden  reso- 
lution of  much  importance,  I  will  have  every 
thing  prepared  for  whatever  course  it  may  be 
requisite  to  pursue." 

Notwithstanding  the  count's  determination  to 
bridle  his  curiosity,  as  usually  happens  in  such 
cases,  much  more  was  told  ere  he  and  Annette 
parted  for  the  night.  It  was  told,  indeed,  in  a 
desultory  manner,  while  she  was  taking  some 
refreshment,  of  which  she  stood  in  great  need  ; 
but,  to  say  the  truth,  though  her  communica- 
tion was  out  of  all  form  and  order,  there  was 
very  little  left  to  add  on  the  following  day. 
That  Annette  had  seen  the  king,  and  had  been 
brought  by  him  to  Versailles,  grieved  and  per- 
plexed the  Count  de  Castelneau.  The  story  of 
the  lady  who  had  rescued  her  from  the  chateau 
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of  Michy  afforded  him  another  subject  of  deep 
and  intense  thought.  The  share  which  Ernest 
de  Nogent  had  taken  in  the  matter  also  affected 
him  in  a  different  manner,  but  not  less  pro- 
foundly ;  and  for  many  hours  after  Annette  had 
retired  to  rest,  the  count  remained  in  the  saloon, 
either  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and 
gazing  at  vacancy,  or  walking  up  and  down  the 
room  with  slow  and  irregular  steps,  asking 
himself  the  ever-recurring  question  of  "  Wha^ 
next?" 
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CHAP.    III. 

It  was  about  six  on  the  following  morning  when 
Annette  awoke  from  a  sweet  and  refreshing 
sleep,  with  sensations  which  such  a  sleep  should 
,«;ntirely  have  cleared  away.  They  were  sensa- 
tions of  apprehension,  of  vague  and  indistinct 
alarm  in  regard  to  some  terrible  occurrence. 
Starting  up,  she  looked  wildly  around  her,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  she  could  recollect 
where  she  was,  or  what  had  lately  taken  place. 
Though  she  still  felt  somewhat  fatigued  from 
her  journey,  the  aspect  of  the  strange  room  in 
which  she  was  lying,  and  the  memories  that 
crowded  fast  upon  her  mind,  prevented  her 
from  falling  asleep  again,  and  she  soon  after 
rose  and  began  her  toilet. 

She  had  scarcely  commenced,  however,  when 
the  sound  of  feet  hurrying  hither  and  thither 
attracted  her  attention,  and  in  a  moment  or  two 
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after  some  one^knocked  at  her  chamber  door. 
When  she  opened  it,  she  found  a  servant,  whose 
face  expressed  great  consternation,  and  who  in- 
formed her  that  the  count  had' been  just  dis- 
covered still  sitting  in  his  ichair  in  the  saloon, 
in  one  of  those  terrible  fainting  fits  which  had 
first  attacked  him  at  Castelneau. 

Annette  instantly  hastened  down,  and  found 
him  just  recovering  some  degree  of  conscious- 
ness, under  the  care  and  skill  of  the  faithful 
old  servant  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
Quercy.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  sur- 
geon, who  had  remained  also  in  attendance 
upon  him  ever  since  his  first  illness,  joined  the 
party  likewise,  and  proceeded  with  the  greatest 
promptitude  to  apply  remedies  which  soon  re- 
stored his  speech. 

An  order  was  immediately  given  by  his  me- 
dical attendant  to  carry  him  to  his  bedroom  ; 
but  the  count  raised  his  hand,  saying,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  That  is  needless,  my  good  friend,  for  I 
must  depart  as  speedily  as  possible  for  Castel- 
neau." 

The  tone  he  spoke  in  was  firm  and  deter- 
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mined ;  and  the  surgeon,  who  was  not  unaware 
of  the  many  anxieties  which  had  lately  been 
pressing  on  his  mind,  gazed  in  his  face  with  a 
look  of  apprehension  and  inquiry,  but  read 
there  a  resolute  purpose  that  was  not  likely 
easily  to  be  shaken. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  he  said,  speaking  low,  "  I 
can  comprehend  your  motives ;  but  if  you  per- 
sist in  going  directly,  your  life  will  be  the 
sacrifice.  Give  me  five  hours,  and  I  think  I 
can  so  prepare  you,  that  you  may  set  out  at  the 
end  of  that  time  in  comparative  safety.  If  you 
go  now,  you  die;  and  then  Mademoiselle  de  St. 
Morin  is  without  any  protection." 

"  But  that  of  God,"  said  the  count.  "  Five 
hours,  however,  my  good  friend,  may  render 
the  whole  too  late.  —  What  o'clock  is  it  now?" 

"  Not  yet  seven,"  replied  the  medical  man  : 
"  the  king  rarely,  if  ever,  comes  forth  till 
twelve,  and  while  we  are  doing  the  best  for  you 
that  we  can,  every  thing  may  be  made  ready. 
You  must  feel,  sir,  that  it  is  impossible  you 
should  go  at  present." 

'^  Perhaps  it  is,"    said  the  count,  faintly  — 

VOL.  III.  D 
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"  perhaps  it  is  " —  for  the  very  exertion  he  had 
made  in  speaking  had  well  nigh  exhausted  the 
little  strength  which  had  been  regained. 

He  was  accordingly  borne  to  his  chamber, 
and  placed  upon  his  bed,  although  he  would 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  undressed ;  and  there 
the  surgeon,  knowing  how  strong  were  his  de- 
terminations when  once  taken,  applied  himself 
by  every  means  to  restore  bodily  powers,  even 
of  an  artificial  kind.  In  about  four  hours  a 
great  improvement  was  manifested,  and  the 
count  sent  Annette  away  from  him  to  hasten 
the  [preparations  for  their  journey.  She  had 
scarcely  reached  the  saloon,  however,  and  was 
speaking  with  a  servant  at  the  door,  when 
another  domestic  came  up  in  haste,  announcing 
the  Due  de  Choiseul. 

Annette  turned  very  pale,  for  she  knew 
nothing  of  that  personage  except  that  he  was 
the  king*s  chief  minister,  and  was  considered 
all-powerful  in  France.  The  carriages,  she  was 
well  aware,  were  all  ready  in  the  court-yard,  and 
the  servants  busy  in  packing  them  for  depar- 
ture ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  she  had  gathered 
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from  various  words  which  had  lately  passed, 
that  the  king  had  prohibited  the  Count  of  Cas- 
telneau  from  quitting  the  court,  and  had  never 
recalled  that  prohibition.  She  was  not  a  little 
alarmed,  therefore,  at  the  announcement  of  the 
duke's  visit;  but  she  had  no  time  to  think,  for, 
with  the  usual  rapidity  of  all  his  movements, 
Monsieur  de  Choiseul  came  close  upon  the  ser- 
vant's steps,  and  the  moment  after  his  name 
was  pronounced,  he  was  in  her  presence. 

He  addressed  her  not  only  with  courtly  grace, 
but  with  a  tender  and  kindly  tone,  which  relieved 
her  greatly,  taking  her  hand  as  if  she  had  been 
an  old  friend,  and  raising  it  with  respectful 
gallantry  to  his  lips. 

"  I  see  carriages  preparing  in  the  court,"  he 
said,  after  a  few  preliminary  compliments  had 
been  spoken :  "  may  I  ask  if  they  are  for  your 
departure,  or  for  that  of  the  count?" 

Annette  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  but  it  was 
not  because  she  contemplated  any  thing  like 
equivocation,  although  the  words  of  the  duke 
might  seem  to  throw  an  evasion  in  her  way.  It 
was,  in  fact,  from  a  feeling  of  reluctance  to 
D  2 
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speak  at  all  that  she  paused;  but  when  she 
did  speak,  she  spoke  the  plain  straight-forward 
truth. 

"  They  are  for  the  departure  of  all,"  she  re- 
plied; and  when  she  had  uttered  the  words, 
she  gazed  with  a  somewhat  anxious  and  in- 
quiring expression  in  the  face  of  the  Due  de 
Choiseul,  expecting  to  see  surprise  and  anger 
manifest  themselves  at  once. 

The  duke,  however,  merely  smiled,  with  a 
shake  of  the  head,  saying,  "  I  have  been  fore- 
stalled !  I  suppose  the  count  has  had  a  message 
from  the  court  this  morning?" 

"  No,  my  lord,"  replied  Annette,  "  there 
has  been  no  message.  Monsieur  de  Castelneau 
has  been  very  ill  this  morning,  so  as  to  give 
me  serious  alarm,  and  he  is  even  now  lying 
down  to  gather  strength  for  his  journey ;  but  I 
can  convey  to  him  any  communication  that  you 
may  think  fit  to  make." 

"  This  is  strange,"  said  the  duke,  in  a 
musing  tone ;  "  but  the  truth  is.  Mademoi- 
selle de  St.  Morin,  in  order  to  merit  the  reput- 
ation of  a  good  politician,  whenever  there  is 
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unpleasant  news  to  be  communicated  to  a 
friend,  I  send  a  messenger  for  that  purpose; 
but  when  the  news  is  pleasant,  I  sometimes 
carry  it  myself.  In  the  present  instance,  know- 
ing very  well  that  the  count  ^has  a  strong  dis- 
inclination to  remain  at  the  court,  and  a  still 
stronger  disinclination  that  you  should  remain 
here,  I  thought  it  might  be  agreeable  to  him  to 
receive  the  king's  permission  to  return  to  Cas- 
tclneau;  and  consequently,  as  soon  as  the  in- 
timation reached  me,  I  hastened  to  convey  it 
to  him  in  person." 

Annette's  whole  countenance  beamed  with 
joy,  and  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  let  me  tell  him 
immediately :  it  will  make  him  so  happy  to 
hear  it,  for  he  was  resolved  to  go  at  all  events ; 
and  when  you  asked  me  about  the  carriages,  I 

"  You  were  afraid  of  doing  mischief,"  said 
the  duke  at  once,  "  and  yet  were  too  sincere  to 
attempt  to  deceive  me  !  —  Dear  lady,  you  are 
both  the  worst  and  the  best  politician  in  the 
world." 

Annette  blushed  deeply  at  his  praise,  which 
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she  felt  to  be  praise  of  no  slight  value ;  and  the 
duke  added,  "  Go  to  the  count,  Mademoiselle 
de  St,  Morin,  present  to  him  my  best  wishes, 
give  him  the  king's  permission,  and  say,  that  I 
vrill  not  intrude  upon  him  just  now,  as  he  is 
both  so  ill  and  so  eager  to  depart.  I  must  write 
to  him,  I  suppose,  though  I  would  have  pre- 
fered  a  few  moments'  conversation.  You  must 
come  back  to  me,  however,  fair  lady,  yourself; 
for  I  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  your  society 
for  some  little  while  longer  before  I  go  to  the 
dull  business  of  the  cabinet." 

Annette  made  him  a  graceful  reverence  in 
return  to  the  compliment ;  but  she  did  not 
blush  at  it,  as  she  had  blushed  at  his  former 
praise,  for  it  seemed  to  her  that  his  words  were 
now  merely  those  of  courtesy  ;  and  she  accord- 
ingly left  him  to  convey  the  tidings  she  had  re- 
ceived to  her  guardian. 

When  she  was  gone,  the  duke  took  two  or 
three  meditative  turns  up  and  down  the  room, 
with  a  quick  long  step ;  and  murmured  to  him- 
self, as  if  he  had  just  come  to  an  important 
conclusion,   "  Yes,  she  is  very  beautiful,  and 
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very  charming,  and  very  good  also :  I  do  not 
wonder  at  the  boy  being  in  love  with  her.  — 
Well,"  he  continued,  "  it  is  no  bad  thing  either, 
if  she  be  wealthy  as  they  say,  for  Heaven  knows 
I  have  no  wealth  to  give  them,  and  the  house 
of  Nogent  sadly  wants  recruiting  in  its  finances. 
It  were  no  bad  thing,  indeed,  if  all  the  rest  be 
right;  but  it  is  strange  I  cannot  recall  the 
name." 

Again  he  mused,  and  again  he  traversed  the 
room  in  the  same  manner  as  before ;  but  what- 
ever was  the  result  of  his  reflections,  he  did  not 
give  voice  to  it  in  the  present  instance,  but 
remained  silent  till  Annette  returned.  When 
she  did  appear,  he  advanced  kindly  to  meet 
her,  saying,  "  Well,  sweet  lady  !  what  says  the 
count?" 

"  He  thanks  you  most  sincerely,  my  lord," 
replied  Annette ;  "  but  farther  I  must  give  his 
reply  in  his  own  words.  He  says,  as  the  king 
has  graciously  permitted  him  to  go,  he  will  stay 
a  little  longer " 

''  Although,"  added  the  duke,  interrupting 
her,  "  he  would  doubtless  have  made  the  more 
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haste  to  go  if  the  king  had  not  given  him  per- 
mission. It  is  seemingly  a  very  treasonable 
paradox,  my  fair  friend,  which,  nevertheless,  I 
understand  better  than  you  do." 

"  But  he  added  a  condition,"  said  Annette, 
*'  which  was  as  follows  :  he  would  stay  a  little 
longer,  he  said,  as  the  surgeon  thought  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  his  recovery,  \? yoiL  would 
kindly  undertake  that  the  permission  to  go 
should  not  be  withdrawn." 

"  I  think  I  can  manage  that  for  him,"  re- 
plied the  duke ;  "  but  in  order  to  do  so,  my 
dear  young  lady,"  he  added,  taking  her  hand, 
"  I  must  exclude  you  altogether  from  our  gay 
court." 

"  Indeed,  my  lord,"  replied  Annette,  "  I 
have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  mingle  with  it, 
and  shall  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  remain  away. 
It  cannot  love  me  less  than  I  love  it." 

"  Nay,"  answered  the  duke,  "  it  is  for  fear 
that  it  should  love  you  too  well,  that  I  would 
keep  you  from  it." 

"  Or  for  fear  that  /should  like  it  too  well  ?" 
asked  Annette,  with  a  gay  smile. 
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"  No  ! "  answered  the  duke  gravely  —  "  No, 
my  dear  young  lady,  I  fear  not  that  at  all; 
but  you  must  recollect  that  I  understand  these 
things  from  long  practice  and  somewhat  sad 
experience;  and  I  think  that  if  you  were  to 
appear  there  often,  ay,  even  once,  you  might 
be  more  appreciated  than  you  were  last  night, 
and  might  be  obliged  to  stay  when  you  would 
willingly  be  away.  —  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
make  myself  fully  understood." 

Annette  looked  gravely  down  upon  the 
ground,  and  remained  for  a  moment  or  two  in 
thought.  She  then  answered,  "  Perhaps  I  do 
not  fully  comprehend,  my  lord ;  and  it  may  be 
better  for  me  not  to  do  so.  It  is  quite  enough 
for  me  to  rely  implicitly  on  your  good  judg- 
ment, and  to  feel  not  the  slightest  inclination 
whatsoever  to  set  my  foot  within  a  palace  walls 
again." 

"  I  really  do  believe,  dear  lady,"  replied  the 
Due  de  Choiseul,  "  that  the  two  people  who 
of  all  France  can  most  sincerely  make  that  de- 
claration are  in  this  room  together." 

"  You  must  add  a  third,  my  lord,"  replied 
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Annette  ;  "  for  I  am  sure  with  my  guardian  it 
is  the  same." 

"  True,"  answered  the  duke,  "  true ;  he  has 
proved  it  by  nearly  twenty  years'  absence,  which 
has  seemed  strange  to  us  all ;  for  there  was  a  time 
when  no  man  loved  better  the  court,  the  crowd, 
the  city.  He  enjoyed  them  all,  I  have  heard, 
much,  though  in  a  philosophical  spirit ;  but  then 
suddenly  he  abandoned  them  altogether,  and 
plunged  into  the  retirement  of  the  country." 

*'  He  must  ever  have  been  fond  of  rural 
pursuits,"  said  Annette;  *' and  I,  my  lord,  have 
been  educated  so  much  in  the  same  taste,  that 
being  but  little  of  a  philosopher,  I  fear  I  could 
never  find  sufficient  amusement  in  speculating 
upon  the  characters  of  my  fellow-creatures  to 
compensate  for  the  enjoyment  of  nature." 

The  duke  laughed,  and  replied,  "  I  am  afraid 
that  my  taste  differs  somewhat  from  yours;  I 
love  the  country,  and  can  enjoy  it  much  ;  but  I 
love  society  also.  I  am  fond  of  frequent  and 
continual  intercourse  with  the  intellectual  por- 
tions of  nature.  They,  in  fact,  afford  me  a 
peculiar   sort   of  the   picturesque  ;    I  can  see 
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mountains  and  valleys  in  one  man's  mind ; 
sweet  meadows  and  calm  places  of  repose  in 
another ;  torrents  and  cataracts  in  the  eloquence 
of  a  great  preacher  or  statesman ;  soft-flowing 
rivers,  and  bright  and  sparkling  rivulets  in  the 
conversation  of  a  fair  lady,  or  the  table-talk  of 
a  man  of  wit.  These  are  what  I  may  call  the 
landscapes  of  a  great  city,  and  in  these  I  take 
much  delight." 

Annette  paused  and  mused  for  a  moment 
without  reply ;  and  the  duke,  who  was  in  truth 
examining  into  her  character  while  he  was  him- 
self seeking  a  moment  or  two  of  relaxation  in  the 
society  of  a  lovely  girl,  after  waiting  an  instant 
or  two,  demanded,  "  You  differ  with  me :  is  it 
not  so?" 

"  No,"  replied  Annette,  "  not  exactly ;  but  I 
was  thinking  that  the  enjoyments  you  speak  of 
are  better  suited  to  a  man  than  to  a  woman. 
To  see  these  landscapes  which  you  mention,  my 
lord,  you  must  examine  closely,  and  probably 
may  make  many  important  discoveries.  This 
is  all  very  well  for  men;  but  for  a  woman's 
own  happiness,  and  for  the  happiness  of  those 
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around  her,  it  is  better  to  take  a  great  deal 
upon  trust." 

"You  said  you  were  no  philosopher,"  said 
the  duke;  "  and  yet.  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin, 
you  show  yourself  a  very  profound  one;  for 
depend  upon  it,  that  to  comprehend  what  to 
know  and  what  to  leave  unknown,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  of  a  philosophical  mind.  Every 
station  and  condition  of  life  has  a  sort  of  know- 
ledge peculiarly  fitted  to  it,  and  a  sort  pecu- 
liarly unjfitted.  It  is  for  God  alone  to  know 
all  things,  and  every  thing  perfectly ;  and  man 
can  by  knowledge  undoubtedly  render  himself 
unhappy  as  well  as  happy." 

"  I  believe  it  fully,  my  lord,"  replied  An- 
nette ;  "  and  I  have  often  thought  that  I  would 
not  possess  those  mystic  powers  of  discerning 
things  that  are  usually  concealed  from  us,  even  if 
the  fairy  tales  were  true,  and  some  supernatural 
being  were  to  offer  me  the  privilege  —  al- 
though," she  added  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  there 
are  some  things  which  I  would  give  a  great 
deal  to  know  at  this  moment." 

The  tone  in  which  she  spoke,  the  sadness 
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which  suddenly  came  into  it,  and  the  anxious 
expression  of  her  countenance,  interested  the 
duke. 

"  May  T  venture  to  inquire,"  he  said,  "  what 
these  things  are  ?  A  prime  minister  of  France 
is  a  great  magician,  young  lady,  who  can 
conjure  up  more  spirits  than  you  imagine  to 
answer  any  questions  he  may  put  to  them  ;  and, 
let  me  add,  that  in  your  case  he  will  do  so  with 
pleasure." 

"  Perhaps  you  may  tell  me  one  thing,  my 
lord,"  replied  Annette,  with  an  eager  look,  but 
with  a  falterinor  voice  and  somewhat  blushin<y 
cheek.  "  I  am  very  anxious,  indeed,  to  hear 
tidings  of  the  health  of  the  young  gentleman 
who  risked  his  life  to  save  ours  last  night,  and 
was  wounded  —  so  terribly  wounded.  —  They 
would  not  let  me  stay  to  give  him  that  as- 
sistance which  he  so  well  deserved  at  the  hands 
of  one  whose  life  he  has  twice  saved." 

The  tears  rose  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke;  and 
though  she  suffered  them  not  to  roll  over  upon 
her  cheek,  the  duke  marked  the  bright  drops 
with  some  pain,  not  having  heard  the  details  of 
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the  preceding  night's  adventures,  believing  that 
Ernest  de  Nogent  was  by  that  time  in  Quercy, 
and  doubting  whether  such  emotion  on  the 
part  of  Annette  might  not  prove  unfavourable 
to  his  nephew's  suit. 

"  You  shall  have  an  answer  very  soon,  fair 
lady,"  he  replied ;  "  I  have  not  been  to  the 
palace  yet,  and  have  heard  but  few  particulars 
of  last  night's  transactions;  but  if  you  will  give 
me  the  gentleman's  name  who  has  thus  suffered 
in  your  defence,  I  will  send  you  a  report  in 
half  an  hour." 

A  servant  had  entered  even  while  he  was 
speaking,  and  before  Annette  could  reply,  he 
placed  a  note  in  the  duke's  hand,  saying,  that 
it  had  come  by  a  messenger  express  from  Chan- 
teloup,  on  matters  of  life  and  death. 

The  duke  instantly  recognised  his  wife's 
hand,  and  tore  the  letter  open  eagerly.  There 
was  a  very  slight  alteration  took  place  in  his 
complexion ;  and,  as  was  customary  with  him 
when  much  moved,  he  shut  his  teeth  firmly,  as 
if  to  prevent  any  undignified  expression,  either 
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of  grief  or  anger,   issuing  forth   through  the 
prison  doors  of  his  lips. 

"  This  is,  indeed,  sad  news,"  he  said,  "  and 
concerns  both  you  and  myself,  mademoiselle. 
It  is  my  poor  nephew,  it  seems,  who  has  had 
the  honour  of  being  wounded  in  your  defence." 

"  He  is  worse  !"  exclaimed  Annette,  clasping 
her  hands  together  :  "  he  is  dying  !  —  the  ser- 
vant said  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death." 
'.  "No,  no,"  said  the  duke,  taking  her  hand, 
and  pressing  it  kindly  in  his  own ;  "  it  is  not  so 
bad  as  that,  my  dear  young  lady,  nor  was  it  his 
life  and  death  that  was  talked  of.  Ernest  and 
Madame  de  Choiseul  are  both  very  anxious  re- 
specting you.  We  have  all  heard  of  your  being- 
subject  to  great  grief  and  annoyance  —  nay,  I 
must  speak  plainly  — to  danger,  and  to  the  risk 
of  much  and  horrible  discomfort,  and  Ernest 
feared  that  what  had  taken  place  last  night 
might  place  you  in  a  situation  most  terrible 
and  trying  to  you.  He  knows  that  I  am  the 
only  person  who  could  deliver  you  from  such  a 
situation  if  you  were  in  it ;  and  he  knows,  too, 
that  I  would  deliver  you  from  it — if  you  wished 
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deliverance — ay,  though  it  cost  me  life  as  well 
as  office.  Ernest  has  been  moved  to  Chanteloup, 
poor  fellow,  and  makes  Madame  de  Choiseul 
write  by  his  bedside :  but  he  is  better,  and  the 
surgeon  does  not  apprehend  any  danger." 

Annette's  lips  moved  for  a  moment  or  two 
with  words  of  thanks  towards  Him  who  protects 
the  good  and  the  virtuous  ;  and  she  then  added 
aloud,  in  a  calmer  tone  than  before,  "  I  did  not 
know  that  Monsieur  Nogent  was  your  nephew, 
sir :  but  I  owe  him  such  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude, that  you  will  easily  understand  why  I 
asked  even  a  stranger  to  satisfy  me  with  regard 
to  his  situation.'* 

"  I  do  understand  it  all,  my  dear  young 
lady,"  replied  the  duke,  with  a  look  of  kindly 
meaning,  which  brought  the  blood  in  a  moment 
into  Annette's  cheek ;  "  and  I  thank  you  most 
deeply  for  the  kind  interest  you  take  in  Ernest. 
He  is  not  absolutely  my  nephew,  though  I  feel 
as  much  affection  for  him  as  if  he  were,  both 
on  account  of  his  own  good  qualities,  and  be- 
cause he  is  the  nephew  of  one  I  love  better 
than  myself — I  mean  Madame  de   Choiseul. 
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However,  I  will  write  him  a  note  from  the 
palace,  whenever  I  arrive  there,  to  tranquillise 
his  apprehensions  regarding  you ;  and  let  me 
beg  you  to  set  your  mind  at  ease  also  regarding 
him.  The  surgeon  positively  says,  that  tliough 
badly  wounded,  there  is  no  present  danger  — 
and  you  know  he  is  well  and  kindly  tended. 
I  will  now  leave  you,  and  will  only  add,  that 
in  case  any  thing  should  happen  to  annov  or 
distress  you,  in  spite  of  my  best  precautions,  I 
not  only  authorise,  but  beg  you  to  make  use 
of  my  name  at  once,  let  the  person  who  offends 
you  be  who  he  may.  Say  that  I  have  positively 
promised  to  protect  and  defend  you  so  long  as 
you  remain  here,  and  that  my  honour  is  pledged 
to  you  as  a  French  gentleman  and  a  soldier, 
that  you  shall  be  neither  subjected  to  restraint 
nor  insult;  require  my  presence  and  assist- 
ance loudly,  and  that  demand  must  soon  bring 
about  an  issue  which  I  do  not  think,  at  this 
moment,  there  is  any  one  in  France  would 
wish." 

*'  How  can  I  ever  thank  you,  my  lord,"  said 
Annette,  with  deep  gratitude  beaming  in  her 
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eyes ;   "  you  are,  indeed,  all  that  I  have  heard. 
There  is  one   thing  more,   however,   which   I 

could  much  wish " 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  the  duke,  with  his 
quick  perception ;  "  1  can  easily  conceive  that, 
as  Ernest  has  been  wounded  in  your  behalf,  you 
would  wish  to  hear  of  his  health  from  time  to 
time.  You  shall  have  a  daily  report,  dear  lady, 
while  you  remain  here ;  and  now  farewell,  with 
thanks  for  a  very  pleasant  hour." 

jThus  saying,  he  left  her,  and  entered  his 
carriage,  remarking,  as  he  did  so,  that  there 
was  an  ill-looking,  though  well  dressed  person- 
age with  one  eye,  examining  the  equipage  with 
no  slight  attention.  Common  proverbs  come 
into  the  mind  of  the  great  and  small  alike,  upon 
almost  all  sudden  occasions  of  no  great  import- 
ance. They  are,  in  fact,  as  it  were,  nearer  at 
hand  than  any  other  reflection;  and  though  the 
duke  did  think  the  unflinching  stare  of  that  one 
eye  somewhat  insolent,  he  muttered  to  himself 
something  tantamount  to  "  A  cat  may  look  at 
a  king,"  while  the  carriage^  rolled  away  towards 
the  palace. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

For  several  successive  days  a  servant  on  horse- 
back, bearing  the  livery  of  the  Duke  of  Choiseul, 
was  seen  to  stop  at  the  gates  of  the  house  in- 
habited by  the  Count  de  Castelneau.  In  a 
court  such  as  that  of  France,  where  every  thing 
was  despotic,  and  all  men  were  ruled,  either  by 
the  absolute  power  of  the  monarch,  or  the 
tyranny  of  fashion,  such  a  small  thing  as  this 
could  not  pass  without  observation,  and  pro- 
duce its  effect  upon  many  of  those  who  bowed 
the  knee  to  the  one  idol  or  the  other.  Pre- 
vious to  this  time  the  Count  de  Castelneau  had 
been  regarded  merely  as  an  original,  not  suffi- 
ciently extravagant  to  be  worth  cultivating  for 
the  sake  of  notoriety,  but  now  he  immediately 
rose  into  a  person  of  some  consequence.  That 
the  prime  minister  should  visit  him  in  person — 
that  he  should  send  a  servant  to  him  every  day — 
E  2 
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argued  no  ordinary  consideration.  Bizarre  had 
been  the  term  they  had  hitherto  applied  to  him  ; 
but  now  there  seemed  to  be  a  prospect  of  the 
epithet  being  changed,  and  of  the  Count  de 
Castehieau  becoming  a  la  mode.  The  courtiers 
called  upon  him,  and  were  told  that  he  was  ill ; 
but  that  was  nothing  to  a  people  who,  in  those 
days,  were  always  accustomed  to  die  in  com- 
pany. So  much  so,  that  one  might  have  fan- 
cied the  Emperor  Augustus  was  but  a  prototype 
of  the  whole  French  nation,  though  his  last 
words  were  (according  to  report),  "  Nunc  plau- 
dite,''  and  those  of  the  dying  French  courtier, 
to  the  society  assembled  to  witness  his  end, 
'^  Pardonnez-moi  sijefais  des  grimaces J^ 

To  their  surprise  and  consternation,  how- 
ever, the  gentlemen  who  called  were  refused 
admittance  on  account  of  the  count's  illness. 
This  was  received  as  a  new  proof  of  his  absurd 
eccentricity,  and  they  generally  shrugged  up 
their  shoulders  as  they  quitted  the  court-yard, 
saying,  "  //  a  voyage  en  Angleterre,  pays  d'ori- 
ginaux  ou  on  meurt presque  seid^^  which,  being  in- 
terpreted, means,  "  He  has  travelled  in  Eng- 
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land,  that  land  of  originals,  where  people  die 
almost  in  solitude." 

Frenchmen,  however,  soon  get  tired  of  any 
thing  that  is  unsuccessful,  and  the  Count  de 
Castelneau  was  not  destined  to  be  long  troubled 
by  the  importunity  of  visiters  at  his  gate.  The 
tidings,  however,  of  the  frequent  appearance  of 
the  Duke  of  Choiseul's  servant  in  his  court- 
yard spread  farther,  and  produced  other  re- 
sults than  those  which  we  have  already  dis- 
played. There  was  no  exception,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  the  perquisitions  of  the  police  :  every 
thing  was  reported  there  that  was  done,  either 
bv  the  kino'  or  the  artisan,  if  it  could  be  dis- 
covered,  at  least,  by  the  manifold  eyes  of  that 
unsleeping  Argus.  The  news,  therefore,  of 
these  frequent  couriers  reached  Pierre  Morm, 
who,  during  the  long  protracted  illness  of  the 
lieutenant-general,  which  took  place  about  this 
time,  carried  on  the  whole  important  functions 
attributed  to  the  superior  office. 

To  him  it  was  not  in  the  least  degree  difficult 
to   combine  such  pieces  of  knowledge   as   ex- 
plained to  him  the  whole  affiiir.     He  had  been, 
E  3 
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of  course,  informed  at  once,  with  a  view  to  the 
most  legitimate  exercise  of  his  powers,  of  every 
thing  that  had  taken  place  in  the  forest  near 
Chartres.  He  divined  no  small  part  of  the 
feelings  which  existed  between  Ernest  and  An- 
nette ;  and  he  concluded,  from  these  frequent 
messages,  that  the  Duke  of  Choiseul  himself 
was  anxious  a  union  should  take  place  between 
them.  Of  this  position  he  was  as  well  convinced 
as  if  he  had  seen  the  inside  of  the  notes  which 
were  sent  from  time  to  time  instead  of  mes- 
sages. 

It  may  be  necessary,  indeed,  to  say,  that  he 
did  not  see  the  inside  of  those  notes,  otherwise 
v/e  might  naturally  suppose  that  he  did,  it  being 
well  known  that  every  letter  of  any  importance 
which  passed  through  the  French  post-office  was 
opened  and  readj  as  well  as  many  which  were 
of  no  importance  at  all ;  for  it  is  wonderful  into 
what  minute  things  that  searching  police  con- 
descended to  pry,  instances  of  which,  equally 
absurd  and  disgraceful,  might  be  given,  were 
it  requisite  or  even  decent  to  do  so.  The  post- 
office  might,  indeed,  be  considered  as  one  great 
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branch  of  the  poHce ;  for  there  every  letter,  the 
contents  of  which  were  judged  of  sufficient  con- 
sequence, was  transcribed  and  sent  to  the  heu- 
tenant-general,  or  his  deputy,  to  deal  with  the 
contents  as  might  be  judged  expedient. 

The  couriers,  however,  of  a  cabinet  minister 
could  not  be  stopped  and  interrogated,  though 
such  of  his  letters  as  passed  through  the  post 
might  not  be  more  respectfully  treated  than 
those  of  other  persons.  Thus  the  actual  notes 
of  the  duke  to  Annette  de  St.  Morin  —  for  it 
was  to  her  he  addressed  them  —  were  only  di- 
vined by  Pierre  Morin ;  but  about  the  tenth 
day  a  letter  was  sent  to  him  from  the  bureau 
of  the  post,  which  bore  immediately  upon  the 
subject,  and  interested  him  not  a  little.  It 
was  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  and  was 
written  in  a  hand  carefully  disguised,  but  which 
could  not  escape  the  keen  eyes  to  which  it  was 
now  subjected.  A  brief  examination  of  the 
contents  and  the  formation  of  the  letters  con- 
vinced him,  whose  was  the  pen  from  which  it 
proceeded;  and  he  smiled  as  he  read  the  fol- 
lowing words :  —  "  The  Duke  of  Choiseul  is  hur- 
E  4? 
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I'ying  on  to  commit  a  folly.  Before  he  com- 
promises himself  so  far  that  he  cannot  retract, 
it  would  be  well  for  him  to  inquire  what  is  the 
birth  and  family  of  the  person  calling  herself 
Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin?" 

This  was  all  that  the  epistle  contained ;  and 
Pierre  Morin's  only  comment  upon  it  was, 
"  Ha  !  ha  !  is  it  so,  monsieur  ?  We  will  frus- 
trate you  as  before ; "  and  thereupon  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  brief  note,  which  he  kept 
carefully  by  him  till  one  of  his  most  prudent 
and  trustworthy  agents  returned  from  some 
errand  in  the  city. 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  at  this  point 
of  our  tale,  in  order  to  show  the  reader  the 
whole  secret  machinery  of  what  was  taking  place, 
to  remove  the  scene  for  a  short  time  from  the 
police  office,  and  lay  open  a  suite  of  five  very 
handsomely  furnished  rooms  in  the  Hotel 
de  Cajare.  They  were  those  appropriated  to 
the  only  son  of  the  marquis,  who,  as  we  have 
shown,  had  received  distinct  orders  from  the 
king  not  to  approach  within  ten  leagues  of  the 
court,  but   who,    nevertheless,    thought   fit    to 
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slight  these  commands,  and  to  seek  all  the  plea- 
sures of  Paris  if  he  could  not  enjoy  those  of 
Versailles. 

Objects,  too,  of  very  great  and  deep  interest 
to  himself  kept  him  in  the  capital,  although  he 
knew  that  it  was  at  some  risk ;  for,  as  we  have 
shown,  under  a  calm,  quiet,  and  polished  ex- 
terior, the  Baron  de  Cajare  concealed  passions, 
deep,  strong,  and  terrible,  which,  when  once 
roused  into  activity,  overbore  at  once  every 
habitual  restraint  and  every  consideration  of  his 
own  security.  Two  of  those  passions  were  at 
that  moment  leagued  together,  and  added  addi- 
tional virulence  to  each  other.  They  were  love 
and  revenge.  Love  the  baron  had  never  felt 
before,  or  any  thing  even  approaching  to  it,  and 
now  that  it  had  made  its  sway  known,  it  was  of 
course  all  the  more  strong  and  overpowering. 
Revenge  was  not  an  uncommon  guest  in  his 
heart ;  and  though  of  a  craving  and  egregious 
appetite,  had  generally  been  hospitably  enter- 
tained and  fully  satisfied. 

The  baron  was  —  at  the  moment  when  we 
must  bring  him  back  to  the  reader's  view  — 
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seated  at  a  table  with  an  extremely  white  hand, 
and  an  extremely  white  ruffle,  writing  a  note 
without  any  very  great  appearance  of  attention, 
or  the  slightest  shade  of  trouble,  sorrow,  or 
anxiety  on  his  countenance ;  and  yet  there  was 
scarcely  a  man  in  Paris,  from  the  garret  to  the 
cellar,  whose  situation  was  not  in  some  respect 
preferable  to  his.  He  had  just  finished  writing, 
when  his  father  entered  the  suite  of  apartments 
which  were  especially  appropriated  to  the  ba- 
ron. The  marquis  advanced,  smiled,  bowed 
low,  and  went  through  the  whole  manual  of 
graces  and  courtesies,  which  he  never  failed  to 
practise  upon  all  persons,  even  members  of  his 
own  family.  The  son  rose,  bowed  with  courtly 
dignity,  and,  pointing  to  a  chair,  begged  his 
father  to  be  seated. 

The  conversation  then  began  by  the  marquis 
saying,  "  The  servants  told  me,  monsieur,  mon 
Jils,  just  now,  when  I  returned  home,  that  you 
wished  to  speak  with  me,  and  I  have  come  im- 
mediately to  know  what  are  your  commands, 
trusting  that  you  may,  by  your  last  night's  party, 
have  re-established  your  finances,  and  be  de- 
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sirous  of  repaying  me  the  twenty  thousand 
livres  which  I  lent  you  last  week." 

"  You  are  too  good,  a  great  deal,  monsieur 
le  marquis,"  said  the  son  ;  "but  you  have 
made  a  slight  mistake.  —  Every  card  went 
against  me  yesterday ;  so  that  my  object  is  the 
exact  reverse  of  what  you  suppose.  It  is,  in 
short,  to  request  that  you  would  lend  me  ten 
thousand  livres  more." 

"  Impossible  !  my  son,"  cried  the  marquis ; 
'*  I  am  in  the  most  desperate  need  of  the 
twenty  thousand  I  spoke  of  but  now ;  for  I 
have  a  party  to  play  to-night  with  the  duke 
of " 

"  But,  my  most  respected  father,"  interrupted 
the  baron,  "  there  is  not  the  slightest  use  in 
telling  me  who  you  are  going  to  play  with, 
when,  or  how,  for  I  cannot  contribute  a  livre 
to  your  game,  even  were  it  to  save  you  from 
bankruptcy." 

"  The  same,  my  dear  son,  is  the  case  with 
me,"  replied  the  marquis ;  "  I  am  very  sorry, 
but  it  cannot  be." 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,"  cried  the  Baron  de 
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Cajare ;  "  let  us  reason  over  the  matter  quietly, 
and  I  will  soon  show  such  motives  for  lending 
the  money,  that  you  shall  not  say  a  word  against 
it."  The  marquis  twisted  his  face  into  a  peculiar 
expression,  which  might  well  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  nothing  could  change  his  resolution 
upon  the  subject. 

"  We]],  well,  listen,"  said  the  baron;  "you 
yourself  told  me  the  fortune  of  Annette  de  St. 
Morin  ;  you  yourself  first  urged  me  to  seek  her 
hand.  Circumstances  have,  indeed,  hitherto 
gone  against  me ;  but  she  is  now  almost  within 
my  grasp  ;  and  if  I  can  proceed  for  one  month 
longer,  I  shall  obtain  her  to  a  certainty." 

"  Pho,  my  dear  son,"  replied  his  father  —  "  I 
tell  you  that's  as  low  a  card  as  any  in  your  hand ! 
The  girl  does  not  like  you  —  will  not  have  you ; 
and  her  idiotical  guardian  will  let  her  have  her 
own  way." 

"I  will  have  her,  or  die  !"  cried  the  Baron 
de  Cajare,  in  a  tone  which  somewhat  startled 
his  father,  who  was  ignorant  that  his  son  had 
a  single  strong  feeling  left.  He  replied,  how- 
ever, as  he  had  done  before,  — 
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"  Nonsense,  my  good  son — she  loves  another ; 
and  as  she  is  to  marry  whom  she  likes " 

*•  She  shall  never  marry  him,"  muttered  the 
baron,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Tush,"  exclaimed  his  father,  impatiently  ; 
"  you  know  nothing  about  it.  In  the  first  place, 
she  loves  him;  and  in  the  next  place,  the  whole 
interest  of  the  Duke  of  Choiseul  is  employed 
to  obtain  her  for  him.  There  are  couriers 
coming  and  going  between  the  two  houses  every 
day." 

"  He  shall  not  obtain  her  !"  said  the  baron  ; 
"  I  have  means  that  you  do  not  know  of  —  I 
have  never  yet  failed  in  my  determinations.  ■ — ■ 
Have  you  ever  known  me  fail  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  his  father,  "  I  never 
have,  my  good  son,  and,  perhaps,  you  may  not 
in  the  present  instance,  after  all;  but  still  I 
cannot  help  you.  In  one  w^ord,"  he  added, 
speaking  in  a  lower  tone,  "  I  wish  you  to  be 
prepared  for  what  may  happen  before  long. 
Cajare  is  pledged  for  my  last  night's  sitting: 
I  am  certain  that  there  was  unfair  work  on 
some  part,   and  if  I  cannot  make  a  good  hit 
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to-night,  every  thing  must  go  —  do  not  look 
surprised  —  this  house  and  every  thing  in  it." 

"  That  is  bad,"  said  the  son ;  "  but  you  are 
foolish  if  you  cannot  stop  that.  Play  at  hazard, 
—  do  not  play  at  piquet.  Then  the  cards  can- 
not go  against  you.  It  is  what  I  intend  to  do 
to-night." 

"  But  still  the  luck  may  run  cross  with  both 
you  and  me,"  answered  his  father  :  "  we  may 
throw  threes  or  deuces  when  we  would  fain 
throw  size." 

The  baron  did  not  reply,  but  walked  quietly 
to  a  little  cabinet,  unlocked  it,  and  took  forth 
some  of  those  fatal  pieces  of  ivory,  which  have 
produced  the  death  and  ruin  of  more  men,  than 
pestilence  or  the  sword.  He  carried  some  eight 
or  ten  of  them  in  his  hand,  and  laid  them  down 
before  his  father. 

"  Well,"  said  the  marquis,  **  what  of  that? 
I  have  seen  dice  before." 

The  baron  smiled.  "  What  shall  I  throw  for 
you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Size  ace,"  replied  his  father,  and  imme- 
diately the  son  placed  two  of  the  dice  in  a  box, 
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shook  them  well,  threw,  and  size  ace  appeared 
upon  the  table. 

"  They  are  loaded,"  cried  the  marquis. 

"  Not  they,"  answered  the  baron.  "  I  will 
stake  my  life  that,  let  them  be  split  to-morrow, 
neither  lead  nor  quicksilver  shall  be  found 
within  them." 

"  But  are  they  of  one  piece  ?"  demanded  the 
marquis,  examining  them  closely. 

"  Entirely,"  replied  his  son.  "  Use  them  as 
you  will,  no  flaw  will  be  found  in  them." 

' "  Do  it  again,"  said  his  father,  and  the  same 
trick  was  performed  with  the  same  success. 

The  Marquis  de  Cajare  had  looked  on  with 
eager  eyes,  as  if  anxious  to  detect  the  way  in 
which  his  son  performed  this  feat,  but  all 
seemed  perfectly  fair. 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear  boy,"  he  said,  at 
length,  "  explain  it  to  me,  explain  it  to  me. 
Why,  we  may  both  make  our  fortunes  if  we 
manage  rightly." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  baron;  "but  I  must 
have  something  to  begin  upon.     In  short,  you 
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must  give  me  one  lialf  of  what  you  have  in  the 
house ;  you  shall  then  know  the  history  of  these 
dice,  and  have  as  many  as  you  want  for  pre- 
sent use." 

"  On  my  hfe  and  honour,"  said  the  marquis, 
"  I  have  not  two  thousand  livres  in  the  world." 

"  Then  give  me  them  for  my  secret,"  re- 
plied the  baron  ;  and  the  marquis  having  left 
him  for  a  moment  to  fetch  the  money,  he  re- 
mamed  with  his  brow  leaning  on  his  hand,  and 
an  expression  of  dark  and  moody  discontent 
upon  his  countenance. 

The  business  of  the  money  being  soon  settled, 
the  baron  pushed  over  some  of  the  dice  to  his 
father,  saying,  "  There,  with  those  you  can 
throw  any  numbers  you  like ;  the  only  thing  is 
to  put  strength  enough  in  throwing.  With 
a  good  firm  jerk,  so  as  to  give  them  their 
natural  roll,  they  will  each  come  up  one  certain 
number.  When  you  want  to  vary  the  matter, 
and  lose  a  little,  throw  them  more  gently,  and 
you  will  find  the  result  uncertain." 

The  marquis  took  the  box,  and  tried  several 
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times  with  such  perfect  success,  that  he  again 
felt  sure  the  dice  were  loaded,  and  he  boldly 
expressed  that  opinion  to  his  son. 

"  No,"  answered  the  baron,  "  I  give  you  my 
honour  they  are  not  loaded.  The  facts  are 
these  :  When  I  was  with  the  army  in  Piedmont 
last  year,  I  was  quartered  in  the  house  of  an 
ingenious  turner  in  ivorj',  who  showed  me  some 
of  these  dice  of  his  own  making.  Now  in  every 
tooth  from  which  they  cut  these  little  cubes, 
there  is  one  part  harder  and  heavier  than  the 
rest;  I  believe  it  is  the  outer  part,  but  that 
matters  not.  By  soaking  the  other  side  in  some 
particular  acid,  which  he  would  not  divulge, 
the  ivory  is  rendered  pulpy  and.  light.  I  have 
seen  it  almost  as  soft  as  a  piece  of  leather.  It 
hardens  again  when  dried,  but  never  recovers 
its  heaviness;  and  thus  one  side  of  each  of 
these  is  not  heavier  than  a  piece  of  porous 
bone,  while  the  other  is  three  times  the  weighto 
I  bought  these  things  from  him  in  case  of  need. 
I  have  never  had  occasion  to  use  them  until 
now ;  but  I  intend  to  win  back  to-night  from 
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Melun  and  the  rest  the  money  they  won  from 
me  last  night  —  by  some  trick  of  the  same  kind, 
I  dare  say." 

"  Oh  dear,  yes,"  replied  his  moral  and 
honourable  father,  "  with  such  fellows  as  that 
I  should  stand  upon  no  ceremony.  You  may 
be  quite  sure  they  do  the  same  sort  of  thing; 
so  it  is  only  diamond  cut  diamond,  if  we  get  a 
better  way  than  theirs.  But  as  to  Annette  de 
St.  Morin,  my  good  son,  you  had  better  give 
that  up.  You  will  9nly  get  yourself  into  trouble 
there,  depend  upon  it !" 

"  It  is  to  win  Annette  de  St.  Morin,"  replied 
the  baron  sharply,  "  that  I  use  these  dice.  I 
want  nothing  but  money — give  me  money,  and 
I  will  find  such  means  to  use  it,  that  she  shall 
be  mine,  even  if  she  stood  at  the  altar  with 
another  man.  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  I  will 
suffer  an  inexperienced  girl  like  that  to  foil  me  ? 
or  a  romance-reading  sentimental  fool  like 
Ernest  de  Nogent  to  stand  between  me  and  my 
object?  No,  no:  I  will  have  her,  or  die,  if  it 
were  only  to  triumph  over  the  coldness  she  has 
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shown.  These  dice  shall  be  employed  to  some 
purpose,  depend  upon  it,  and  she  shall  be  mine 
before  a  month  is  over."  * 

"  Well,  my  worthy  son,"  replied  his  father, 
"  I  wish  you  all  success ;  but  neither  you  nor  I 
must  have  recourse  to  these  little  gentlemen  too 
often  or  incautiously.  Pray  recollect  that  it  is 
necessary  to  lose  a  little  sometimes." 

"  Oh  yes,"  answered  the  son;  "  and  if  we 
see  that  the  roll  of  the  dice  is  becoming  sus- 
pected, we  must  be  amongst  the  first  to  cry 
out  upon  it,  and  have  them  split  in  our  pre- 
sence :  I  have  plenty  more  in  that  cabinet." 

The  father  and  the  son  smiled  at  each  other, 
and  then  parted;  the  marquis  returning  to  re- 
ceive some  company  below,  the  son  remaining 
in  his  own  apartments  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
one  whom  we  have  seen  before  in  companion- 
ship with  him.  It  wanted,  however,  about  half 
an  hour  of  the  time  appointed,  and  the  space 
thus  left  was  employed  by  the  baron  in  prac- 
tising a  little  piece  of  sleight  of  hand  very  ne- 
cessary to  gentlemen  following  the  pursuit  in 
which  he  was  now  engaged.  This  was  the  ra- 
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pid  passing  of  the  dice  up  and  down  his  sleeve, 
and  the  concealing  them  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  even  when  it  appeared  to  be  stretched 
fairly  out.  He  had  brought  this  manoeuvre  to 
a  high  state  of  perfection,  when  one  of  his  own 
servants  opened  the  door  which  led  from  the 
anteroom,  and  quietly  Introduced  our  old  friend 
Pierre  Jean,  who  came  forward  with  his  usual 
look  of  cool  effrontery,  treating  the  baron  with 
scarcely  more  reverence  than  he  would  have 
shown  towards  a  boon  companion. 

"  My  father  has  just  been  confirming  your 
account,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  baron,  as 
soon  as  the  door  was  closed :  "  there  are  couriers 
from  the  Duke  of  Cholseul  there  every  day,  and 
we  must  stop  this  matter  before  It  goes  too  far." 

"  There  is  but  one  way  of  stopping  it,"  re- 
plied Pierre  Jean. 

"  I  have  written  the  note  !  "  said  the  baron ; 
*^  but  by  my  life,  if  you  are  deceiving  me  in  this 
matter.  Master  Pierre  Jean,  your  ears  will  not 
be  very  safe." 

"  Come,  come,  now,  baron,"  said  Pierre  Jean, 
in  his  usual  tone  of  jocular  familiarity,  "  did  you 
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ever  know  me  deceive  any  body  in  your  life  ?  Do 
they  not  call  me  simple  Pierre  Jean,  because  I 
am  as  innocent  as  a  dove  ?  "  The  baron  bit  his 
lip,  and  the  man  proceeded.  "  Come,  as  I  see 
you  are  doubtful,  however,  1  will  tell  you  more 
about  it.  This  girl  is  the  daughter  of  nobody 
greater  or  less  than  that  respectable  officer, 
Pierre  Morin,  the  chief  deputy  of  the  lieutenant- 
general.  Now,  there  are  few  people  in  Paris 
who  know  who  Pierre  Morin  originally  was. 
I  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  his,  however,  many 
years  ago,  and  can  tell  you  that  he  was  nothing 
but  a  poor,  dirty  filigree  worker,  very  often 
pinched  for  his  supper.  In  one  of  those  fits  of 
poverty,  his  wife  came  to  the  shop  where  I  lived 
at  that  time,  seeking  money.  My  master,  old 
Fiteau,  was  too  wise  to  give  her  any;  but  this 
Count  of  Castelneau,  who  was  then  Abbe  de 
Castelneau,  and  a  great  customer  of  my  mas- 
ter's, was  then  in  the  shop,  and  hearing  her 
say  that  neither  her  husband  nor  herself  minded 
the  hunger,  but  it  was  for  their  child  they 
cared,  took  compassion  on  her,  and  went  to 
visit  them  in  their  garret.  I  saw  him  give 
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her  money  myself  in  the  shop,  and  heard  him 
say  to  some  of  his  companions  that  he  would 
go.  He  was  at  that  time  one  of  those  wild, 
half-cracked  fellows  who  do  foolish  things  with 
a  grave  face,  and  call  themselves  philosophers. 
It  seems  he  wanted  a  child  to  try  experiments 
on,  in  matters  of  education,  as  he  called  it, 
though  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  was  as  poor 
as  a  rat  in  those  days,  and  had  seldom  money 
to  provide  for  himself.  However,  I  heard  him 
talk  about  all  this  one  day,  and  I  am  sure  that 
this  is  Morin's  child  that  he  took  and  brought 
up,  because,  on  the  very  night  old  Fiteau  was 
murdered,  I  was  sent  with  some  money  —  it 
was  but  a  livre  —  to  Pierre  Morin's  wife;  and 
I  sat  there  with  her  for  some  time.  The  child 
was  gone,  and  when  I  asked  her  what  had  be- 
come of  it,  she  said  a  gentleman  had  adopted  it 
as  his  own.  She  did  not  tell  me  his  name  in- 
deed, but " 

"  Oh,  it  is  clear,  it  is  clear,"  said  the  baron  — 
"  St.  Morin  is  very  soon  manufactured  out  of 
Morin  —  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  — 
how  shall  I  send  the  letter?" 
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"  Through  the  post,"  replied  Pierre  Jean  — 
"  through  the  post.  They  open  all  the  letters, 
we  know  well ;  but  they  will  not  dare  to  stop 
that.  If  you  have  put  the  thing  rightly,  so  as 
to  make  the  duke  inquire,  and  if  he  be  such 
an  ass  as  to  value  birth  and  rank  and  all  that 
flummery,  her  marriage  with  Master  Ernest  de 
Nogent  is  stopped,  depend  upon  it." 

"There  is  not  a  greater  stickler  for  noble 
birth  in  France  than  the  Duke  of  Choiseul," 
replied  the  baron.  "  He  was  so  when  he  was 
Count  de  Stainville,  and  depend  upon  it,  being 
prime  minister  has  not  lessened  his  pride.  The 
marriage  is  stopped,  that  is  clear ;  the  next 
question  is,  how  to  lead  or  drive  her  to  an 
union  with  myself!" 

"  That  I  can  do  for  you,  too,  monsieur  le 
baron,"  replied  Pierre  Jean.  "  I  can  manage 
the  Count  de  Castelneau,  and  through  him  I 
can  manage  her." 

"You,  you?"  exclaimed  the  baron: /'what 
do  you  know  of  the  Count  de  Castelneau?" 

"  More  than  he  would  like  any  one  else  to 
know,"  replied  the  man  dryly. 
F  4 
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"  I  think  you  are  mad,"  said  the  baron : 
"  you  wish  me  to  believe  that  you  possess 
power,  which  you  certainly  would  have  made 
use  of  long  ago  to  enrich  yourself  if  it  were 
really  yours." 

"Why,  monsieur  le  baron,"  replied  Pierre 
Jean,  "  a  man  may  have  power,  and  yet  be 
like  a  peasant  that  I  once  heard  of  who  found 
a  diamond  in  the  rough,  but,  not  knowing  what 
it  was,  kept  it  in  a  cupboard,  and  was  a  poor 
man  all  his  life,  though  he  had  a  treasure  in 
the  house! — I  never  knew  what  I  am  now 
aware  of  till  the  other  day,  when  I  found  it  out 
accidentally. —  Since  then,  I  have  had  some 
thoughts  of  marrying  the  young  lady  myself ! 
I  should  make  a  capital  son-in-law  for  the  chief 
commissary  of  police;  for,  thank  Heaven,  I 
know  every  rogue  in  Paris,  and  could  help  him 
marvellously  in  his  vocation  ! " 

"  You  impudent  scoundrel ! "  exclaimed  the 
baron,  unable  to  believe  that  the  man  was  really 
capable  of  doing  what  he  pretended  :  "  if  what 
you  say  be  true,  w^hy  do  you  not,  as  you  say, 
marry   her    yourself,    with   the   large   fortune 
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which  she  must  possess,  instead  of  offering  to 
aid  me  ?  " 

"  I  have,  at  least,  tln-ee  good  reasons,  mon- 
sieur le  baron,"  replied  Pierre  Jean  :  "  in  the 
first  place,  I  am  a  moderate  and  unambitious 
man,  and  I  can  content  myself  with  having 
always  a  good  suit  of  clothes  to  wear,  a  good 
horse  to  ride,  two  or  three  good  meals  and  two 
or  three  good  bottles  in  the  day,  and  some  half 
dozen  crowns  over  and  above,  for  my  menus 
plaisirs ;  that  is  the  first  reason,  and  whoever 
marries  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin  shall  furnish 
me  with  means  for  this  way  of  living.  In  the 
next  place,  when  I  look  in  the  glass,  I  some- 
times think  that  mademoiselle  might  not  like 
me  for  a  husband,  and  certainly  1  should  not 
like  her  for  a  wife,  so  well  as  the  little  semp- 
stress up  four  pair  of  stairs  in  the  Rue  St. 
Antoine.  Moreover,  I  have  another  reason, 
which,  to  say  truth,  is  stronger  than  all  the 
rest ;  there  is  but  one  man  in  Europe  for  whom 
I  feel  any  thing  like  fear.  That  is  good  Master 
Pierre  Morin  ;  and  it  does  not  do,  baron,  you 
know,  to  be  afraid  of  one's  father-in-law.     In- 
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deed  I  do  not  think  it  would  ever  come  to  that; 
for  I  believe,  if  he  found  me  pretending  to  the 
hand  of  his  daughter,  he  would  take  care  that 
before  the  priest  could  tie  the  marriage-knot 
the  hangman  should  tie  one  of  a  less  pleasant 
kind  about  my  neck.  —  Oh  !  he  is  a  desperate 
fellow,  that  Pierre  Morin  —  a  determined  tiffer 
as  ever  existed.  He  always  was.  I  declare  I 
would  sooner  fight  five  Hessians,  sword  in  hand, 
than  feel  the  tip  of  his  fore-finger  upon  my 
shoulder.  It  gives  me  a  strange  feeling  of 
strangulation  about  the  throat." 

There  was  so  much  truth  in  what  the  man 
said,  that  the  baron's  doubts  gave  way  in  a 
considerable  degree ;  and  he  mused  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  till  he  was  at  length  roused  by  an 
application  which  he  certainly  might  very  well 
expect,  but  which  he  was  not  thinking  of  at 
that  moment. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  monsieur  le  baron,"  said 
Pierre  Jean,  "  you  will  be  pleased  to  recollect 
that  you  promised  me  a  hundred  crowns  for 
this  other  business — I  mean,  for  stopping  the 
marriage  with  Monsieur  de  Nogent.    Have  the 
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kindness  to  pay  me  that;  and  whenever  it 
comes  to  the  time  for  arranging  her  wedding 
with  you,  we  will  make  our  bargain  upon  that 
in  proper  form." 

"Why,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  baron, 
"  the  marriage  is  not  stopped  yet ! " 

"  Oh  yes  it  is  !"  replied  Pierre  Jean  ;  "  and, 
besides  —  I  am  in  desperate  want  of  the  money." 

"  So  am  I,"  replied  the  baron  ;  "  and  I  do 
not  choose  to  pay  for  things  beforehand." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you  what,"  replied 
Pierre  Jean  —  "  hang  me  if  you  shall  have  her. 
I  can  give  her  to  whomsoever  I  like,  and  nobody 
shall  have  her  without  paying  for  her.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  to  be  used  as  a  ladder,  and 
then  kicked  down  when  you  have  done  with 
me.  Here  have  I  told  you  the  way  how  to 
stop  this  marriage,  you  make  use  of  it,  and 
then  you  will  not  pay  me." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  baron,  who  saw  that 
the  man  was  really  angry  as  well  as  insolent, 
"  we  must  not  quarrel,  my  good  friend ;  all  I 
want  is,  to  have  some  assurance  of  success. 
You  may  tell  me  this  plan,  or  that  plan,  or  the 
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Other  plan  will  succeed,  and  I  may  find  a  day 
or  two  after  I  have  paid  you,  that  the  whole 
thing  is  flummery.  For  the  present  business, 
I  will  give  you  fifty  crowns  at  once,  and  fifty 
more  when  I  find  that  the  marriage  is  really 
broken  off.  As  for  all  that  is  to  come  after- 
wards, we  must  devise  some  scheme  by  which 
we  shall  be  both  so  bound,  that  neither  can 
take  advantage  of  the  other." 

"  Well,  sir,  well,"  replied  Pierre  Jean,  in  his 
usual  easy  tone,  "  we  are  two  great  scoundrels, 
that  is  certain,  so  it  is  necessary  to  have  some- 
thinjT  of  the  kind  between  us." 

o 

The  baron  bit  his  lip,  and  looked  at  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  as  if  he  had  a  very  strong  inclination 
to  pass  it  through  his  saucy  companion ;  but 
Pierre  Jean  went  on  without  noticing  these 
signs  of  indignation.  "  The  matter  will  be 
easily  settled,  Monsieur  Cajare,"  he  said:  "you 
shall  draw  me  up  a  little  promise  some  time  or 
another,  that  if  you  marry  Mademoiselle  de  St. 
Morin,  in  consequence  of  the  information  I 
give  you,  you  shall  bestow  upon  me,  imme- 
diately after  your  marriage,   the  sum  of  five 
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thousand  louis  —  not  a  denier  less,  monsieur. 
If  her  fortune  be  as  much  as  you  say  it  is,  you 
can  easily  do  that.  I  know  nothing  about  what 
she  has  got,  for  my  part,  though  I  suppose  the 
count  will  give  her  a  good  deal,  and  our  friend 
Monsieur  Morin  himself  has  had  the  picking 
of  too  many  bones  not  to  be  w^orth  five  Jews 
and  a  French  peer  !" 

"  I  know  very  little  of  what  she  has,"  said 
the  baron,  in  a  somewhat  surly  tone.  "  My 
father's  notary  told  me  the  other  day  that  she 
had  herself  bought  the  little  estate  of  St.  Aubin 
on  the  Lot.  But  that  is  not  worth  more  than 
seven  hundred  louis  a  year." 

"  Well,  be  her  fortune  little  or  great,  the 
sum  I  have  named  is  what  I  must  have,"  re- 
plied Pierre  Jean ;  *'  but  you  have  time  to  con- 
sider of  it.  Give  me  the  fifty  crowns,  and  let 
me  go  now;  for  I  have  some  friends  to  dine 
■with  me  at  Renauld  the  trcdteur'^r 

"  Where  the  fifty  crowns  will  disappear  in  no 
time,"  replied  the  baron. 

"  Then  I  shall  come  to  you  for  the  other 
fifty  to-morrow,"  rejoined  Pierre  Jean,  whose 
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impudence,  like  the  Greek  fire,  could  not  be 
put  out,  whatever  was  cast  upon  it. 

"  Well,"  said  the  baron,  "  I  shall  then  be 
more  ready  to  give  them  to  you :  to-day  I  am 
very  poor.  I  will  have  the  paper  drawn  out 
you  talk  about,  too,"  he  added  with  a  sigh,  at 
the  idea  of  parting  with  so  much  as  five  thousand 
louis.  "  It  is  impossible  to  be  too  quick  in  this 
matter,  for  fear  any  thing  should  occur  to  de- 
range our  plans." 

"  I  am  at  your  service,"  replied  Pierre  Jean, 
"  quite  at  your  service,  whenever  you  like. 
As  soon  as  the  paper  is  signed,  I  will  let  you 
know  my  plan,  and  you  will  not  doubt  that  it 
will  succeed  entirely,  as  soon  as  you.  hear  it.  I 
would  not  say  so  unless  I  were  quite  sure.  Why, 
I  am  the  honestest  man  in  the  world." 

While  the  last  few  sentences  had  been  pass- 
ing between  the  two,  the  baron  had  pushed 
over  the  sum  of  fifty  crowns  to  Pierre  Jean's 
side  of  the  table.  The  other  took  them  up, 
put  them  into  his  pocket,  without  counting 
them,  and,  with  a  hasty  and  unceremonious 
adieu,  left  his  companion. 
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As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  baron  started 
up,  walked  hastily  to  and  fro  for  a  minute,  and 
then  swore,  with  a  dreadful  imprecation,  that 
he  would  try  all  other  means  ere  he  put  him- 
self into  the  power  of  that  scoundrel. 
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CHAP.  V. 

The  attack  of  illness  which  seized  the  Count 
de  Castelneaii  on  the  morning  after  Annette's 
arrival  proved  more  tedious  than  he  expected. 
He  went  on  recovering,  it  is  true,  day  by  day 
gaining  a  little  strength,  and  losing  the  sens- 
ation of  faintness  which  in  this,  as  in  the  former 
attack,  came  upon  him  for  some  days  whenever 
he  attempted  to  move.  His  mind  was  now 
easy  regarding  Annette,  who  never  quitted 
his  hotel,  and  never  received  any  of  the  per- 
sons that  called,  with  the  exception  of  the  Duke 
of  Choiseul,  who  came  once  to  visit  her  for  a 
few  minutes  about  six  days  after  the  count  had 
been  taken  ill.  The  heart  of  Monsieur  de  Cas- 
telneau  was  still  farther  tranquillised  in  regard 
to  the  base  pursuit  of  the  king,  by  tidings  of  his 
insane  passion  for  the  low  and  infamous  woman 
lately  brought  to  his  court,  which  was  by  this 
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time  a  matter  of  notoriety.  It  may  be  easily 
conceived  that  such  a  relief  to  his  mind  greatly 
tended  to  facilitate  his  recovery ;  and  it  is  not 
at  all  impossible  that  the  fact  which  soon 
reached  his  ears,  of  Ernest  de  Nogent  being 
unable  to  present  himself  at  Versailles  on  ac- 
count of  his  wound,  might  also  contribute  to 
his  restoration  to  health. 

On  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  he  was  able  to 
come  down,  and  walk  about  the  room  for  a 
short  time ;  and  he  soon  after  began  to  speak 
of  preparations  for  immediate  departure.  An- 
nette had  quitted  Castelneau  with  regret :  she 
longed  to  return  thither,  to  its  calm  and  quiet 
shades,  and  the  fresh  aspect  of  nature  ;  but  yet 
when  the  count  spoke  of  leaving  Versailles,  she 
fell  into  a  deep  reverie.  Her  mind  turned 
towards  Ernest  de  Nogent :  she  thought  that 
she  might  not  see  him  before  she  went ;  that 
she  might  have  no  opportunity  of  thanking 
liim  for  all  he  had  done  for  her,  no  means  of 
satisfying  herself  regarding  his  health,  of  mark- 
ing with  her  own  eyes  how  he  looked,  of  hear- 
ing how  he  spoke.     She  fancied  that  it  might 
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be  long,  very  long  —  months  —  years,  perhaps 
—  ere  they  met  again ;  and  the  thought  was 
very  heavy  to  her,  though  she  would  not  ask 
herself  why.  The  surgeon,  however,  in  acting 
wisely  towards  the  count,  acted  kindly  towards 
Annette,  for  he  strongly  opposed  too  early  a 
departure ;  and  the  tenth  day  arrived  before  he 
even  suffered  Monsieur  de  Castelneau  to  go  for 
a  few  hours  to  Paris  to  settle  some  necessary 
business  previous  to  his  journey.  On  that  day, 
however,  the  count  departed  for  the  capital, 
leaving  Annette  at  Versailles. 

He  had  been  very  thoughtful  during  the 
whole  morning ;  for  during  the  preceding  day 
he  had  questioned  his  adopted  child,  and  had 
heard,  for  the  first  time  fully,  all  that  had  taken 
place  from  the  day  of  her  leaving  Castelneau. 
He  had  made  no  comments,  no  observations 
whatever ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  had  endea- 
voured not  to  meditate  upon  the  subject  at  all, 
knowing  and  feeling  that  it  was  the  struggle 
with  his  own  heart  which  produced  those 
deadly  fainting  fits  which  so  shook  a  constitu- 
tion   naturall}^   strong.     He    could    not    help 
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thinking,  however ;  and  though  he  bent  his  re- 
soUitions  firmly  to  resist  every  inclination  to 
wrong,  to  stop  the  first  suggestions  of  the  evil 
spirit,  and  to  listen  to  nothing  but  what  was 
right  and  just,  so  that  the  contest  was  less  fierce 
than  it  had  been,  yet  the  idea  of  ever  parting 
with  Annette,  of  seeing  her  love  another  more 
than  himself,  of  even  sharing  her  affection  with 
any  other  person,  was  in  itself  sufficiently  ter- 
rible to  make  him  sad,  and  grave,  and  medi- 
tative. 

He  had  been  gone  about  an  hour  and  a  half; 
and  Annette,  after  having  employed  herself  for 
some  time  in  various  little  preparations  for  her 
journey,  aided  by  Donnine  and  her  maid,  who 
had  rejoined  her  some  days  before,  had  given 
way  at  length  to  the  importunity  of  thought, 
and  had  seated  herself  at  the  window  of  the 
saloon  which  looked  over  the  lower  ground 
towards  the  Seine.  There  were  various  moving 
figures  in  the  distance,  but  she  saw  them  not : 
there  was  the  sound  of  the  carriages  and 
horses  rattling  along  the  roads  close  by,  but 
she  heard  it  not;  and  shut  up  within  the  sanc- 
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tuary  of  her  own  bosom,  her  heart  v^as  com- 
muning with  itself,  and  trying  to  overcome  the 
sort  of  lonf^ino:  and  eaojer  desire  that  she  felt 
to  see,  if  it  were  but  for  a  few  moments,  the 
man  who  had  twice  so  gallantly  come  to  her 
deliverance,  ere  she  placed  many  a  wide  league 
between  herself  and  him. 

As  she  thus  thought,  she  suddenly  heard  a 
step  nearer  to  her  than  any  she  had  yet  heard, 
though  the  servants  were  working  in  the  ad- 
joining room,  and  turning  round  quickly  she 
beheld  Ernest  himself  within  two  steps  of  her. 
He  was  much  thinner,  and  very  pale ;  his  lips 
bloodless,  and  his  step  less  firm  than  before; 
but  his  eye  was  bright  and  full  of  clear  high 
feeling,  and  his  whole  countenance  sparkled 
with  joy,  which  in  itself  was  beautiful. 

There  may  be  clumsy  merriment,  but  joy  is 
almost  always  graceful. 

The  gladness  of  his  heart  was  certainly  not 
•at  all  diminished  by  the  sight  of  the  radiant 
smile  which  beamed  over  her  whole  face,  as, 
giving  way  at  once  to  the  impulse  of  her  feel- 
ings, she  sprang  forward  to  meet  him. 
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"  Oh  !  is  it,  is  it  you?"  she  cried.  "  How- 
happy,  how  very  liappy,  it  makes  me  to  see 
you  !  "  and  then  she  blushed  at  the  eagerness  of 
her  own  words;  but  still  she  would  not  stop 
them  in  their  course,  adding  warmly  and  grace- 
fully, though  with  the  blood  still  glowing  in 
her  cheek,  "I  was  just  thinking  of  you,  and 
fearing  that  I  might  not  see  you  before  we 
went  back  to  Castelneau." 

Ernest  had  taken  her  hand  in  his,  and  having 
done  so  he  retained  it,  leading  her  back  to  her 
seat,  and  saying,  "  I,  too,  feared  that  it  might 
be  so ;  and  the  surgeons  became  convinced  at 
length  that  to  let  me  visit  you  would  do  me  less 
harm  than  continued  impatience  and  apprehen- 
sion. Oh  !  Annette,"  he  continued,  "  I  could 
not  let  you  go  from  me  without " 

Annette's  heart  told  her  plainly  the  words 
he  was  about  to  speak  :  it  told  her,  too,  that 
those  words  would  be  words  of  joy  for  her  to 
hear;  but  yet  she  shrunk  from  listening  to 
them,  and  even  tried  to  stay  them,  saying,  with 
a  trembling  and  agitated  voice,  "  But  you  are 
pale  —  you  have  suffered  very  much,  I  am 
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sure  —  you  must  not  stand  by  me  —  here  is  a 
seat." 

Ernest  understood  it  all  as  if  by  instinct. 
"  Nay,  nay,"  he  replied,  "  I  must  remain 
standing,  if,  indeed,  you  would  not  have  me 
actually  kneel  before  you.  Listen  to  me  but 
for  one  instant,  dear  Annette,  and  forgive  my 
calling  you  by  that  name ;  for  I  used  it  towards 
you  on  a  night,  the  remembrance  of  which 
is  most  dear  to  me,  though  it  was  a  night  of 
danger  and  pain  to  us  all ;  and  if  ever  you  bid 
me  call  you  by  a  colder  name  again,  Ernest  de 
Nogent  will  never  dream  bright  hopes  in  life 
any  more." 

"  Oh  !  call  me  so,  call  me  so,  if  you  like  it," 
replied  Annette,  looking  up  in  his  face  with 
the  glittering  drops  in  her  eyes,  but  with  none 
of  the  world's  guile  or  reserve  in  her  heart. 
"  Why  should  you  not  call  me  what  you  please, 
when  I  twice  owe  you  life,  and  when  you  have 
suffered  so  much  for  me  ? " 

"  If  I  may  indeed  give  you  what  name  I 
please,"  exclaimed  Ernest  eagerly,  and  with  his 
whole  face  glowing  with  joy  and  hope,   "  I  will 
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call  you  my  own  Annette,  my  dear,  my  beloved 
Annette,  my  promised  bride  —  may  it  be  so, 
dear  one  ?  Oh,  speak,  speak  !  for  I  can  bear 
no  suspense." 

Annette  bent  down  her  head  till  her  fair 
clear  forehead  rested  upon  the  hand  that  clasped 
hers.  She  felt  that  hand  tremble,  however; 
and,  even  in  the  confusion  of  her  own  feelings 
and  the  agitation  of  her  whole  frame,  she 
thought  of  his  sensations,  of  his  emotion,  and 
looking  up  the  instant  after,  she  said,  "  Yes, 
Ernest,  yes,  if  you  wish  it." 

"  Wish  it  ! "  he  exclaimed,  clasping  her  to 
his  heart.  "  Do  I  wish  for  heaven,  dear  An- 
nette ?  for,  next  to  the  hope  of  serving  and 
pleasing  God  is  the  hope  of  guarding,  protect- 
ing, and  dwelling  ever  with  thee.  Where  is 
your  guardian?"  he  continued,  eagerly.  "I 
must  speak  with  him  at  once,  lest  1  indulge  a 
dream  of  happiness  that  may  be  blighted  in  a 
moment." 

"He  is   absent,"    replied  Annette:    ''he   is 
gone  to  Paris ;  but  you  need  not  fear,  Ernest. 
He  has  always  told  me,   in  fact,   that  he  will 
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]eave  me  entirely  to  make  my  own  choice,  if 
there  be  not  some  strong  and  overpowering 
objection;  and  that  cannot  be  the  case  with 
you,  Ernest." 

"  I  think  not,"  he  answered,  "  I  think  not  — 
yet  I  would  fain  see  him;  but  as  that  is  not 
possible,  let  me  enjoy  the  present." 

They  did  enjoy  the  present  to  the  very  full ; 
for  the  sensations  which  they  experienced  were 
new  to  both  of  them,  and  a  fresh  world  of 
enjoyment  and  delight  was  open  to  the  hearts 
of  each.  To  Annette  those  feelings  came  in 
all  their  first  freshness,  with  none  of  the  bloom 
of  youth  and  affection  brushed  away ;  and  all 
the  sensations  which  she  had  hidden  from  her- 
self, all  that  tenderness,  and  regard,  and  ad- 
miration towards  him  who  now  stood  by  her 
side,  which  she  had  so  long  imprisoned  in  her 
own  bosom,  now  that  the  gates  were  thrown 
open,  rushed  forth,  and  almost  overpowered 
her. 

With  Ernest  de  Nogent  the  emotions  were, 
indeed,  different,  but  not  less  sweet.  He  had 
mingled  in  the  world ;  he  had  acted  a  part  in 
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the  great  drama  of  life ;  he  had  seen  love  in  many- 
shapes,  though  he  had  never  known  it  himself; 
and  to  say  truth,  what  between  the  examples  of 
the  passion  he  had  beheld,  and  the  perversions 
of  the  name  he  had  witnessed,  he  had  long 
shrunk  from  the  very  idea  of  subjecting  himself 
to  feelings  which  he  had  never  beheld  in  their 
purest  and  their  highest  form.  But  all  that  he 
now  felt  taught  him,  for  the  first  time,  what  love 
really  is  ;  and  the  diflPerence  between  that  which 
he  had  fancied  it  to  be  and  that  which  he  now 
experienced  was  so  bright  and  beautiful  as  fully 
to  equal  in  delight  the  novelty,  the  entire  no- 
velty, with  which  it  came  upon  Annette. 

To  dwell  upon  all  they  said  would  occupy 
too  much  time,  and,  perhaps,  be  not  very  in- 
teresting to  others.  Suffice  it,  that  the  can- 
dour and  truth  in  which  Annette  had  been 
brought  up  did  not  fail  at  that  moment ;  and 
that  the  freshness  and  high  tone  which  were 
peculiar  to  Ernest's  mind  proved  now  a  bless- 
ing to  himself  as  well  as  to  her.  He  remained 
there  for  more  than  an  hour  in  such  sweet  dis- 
course ;  and  neither  of  them  ever  dreaming  that 
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there  could  exist  any  obstacle  to  their  union, 
talked  of  the  future,  the  bright,  the  happy 
future,  with  all  the  fond  confidence  of  youth, 
and  hope,  and  love.  An  accidental  word  or 
two,  however,  from  Ernest  de  Nogent,  dis- 
covered to  Annette  that  he  had  promised  to 
make  his  visit  but  a  short  one,  in  answer  to  the 
earnest  remonstrances  of  the  surgeon ;  and  as 
soon  as  she  heard  that  such  was  the  case,  she 
pressed  him  eagerly  to  go.  It  was  long  ere  he 
would  consent,  however ;  and  when  he  did  bid 
her  adieu,  he  smilingly  gave  her  a  note  from 
the  Duke  of  Choiseul  to  her  guardian,  saying, 
"  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  contents,  my 
beloved,  but  I  know  that  it  refers  to  us ;  and 
from  my  uncle's  generous  kindness,  I  am  sure 
it  is  calculated  to  make  us  happy." 

When  he  was  gone,  Annette  covered  her  eyes 
with  her  hands,  and  tried  to  still  the  tumult  of 
her  thoughts.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  do 
so,  however,  for  all  was  a  wild  and  whirling 
dream  of  happiness,  such  as  she  had  believed  it 
scarcely  possible  to  feel.  The  words,  the  looks, 
the  tones,  of  Ernest  came  up  before  her  eyes 
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without  order  or  arrangement,  troubled  all  her 
ideas,  and  left  her  no  power  of  calm  reflec- 
tion. When  she  did  recover  a  little,  however, 
her  mind  turned  towards  her  guardian  ;  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  her  heart  beat 
somewhat  anxiously  at  the  thought  of  seeing 
him  again.  It  was  not  that  she  feared  any 
opposition,  that  she  apprehended  blame,  or 
dreaded  even  that  playful  jest  which  sometimes 
startles,  though  it  does  not  wound.  She  felt 
convinced  from  long  experience  that  her 
guardian  would  be  happy  in  her  happiness;  she 
repeated  to  herself  again  and  again  that  she 
knew  him  too  well  to  suppose  that  he  would 
not  rejoice  in  any  thing  which  gave  her  so 
much  joy.  She  repeated  this  often,  very  often, 
so  often,  indeed,  that  there  may  be  a  doubt 
whether  some  circumstance  which  she  could  not 
clearly  define  —  some  of  those  slight  traits 
which  cannot  be  grasped,  but  which  seem  to 
convince  the  heart  without  passing  through  the 
brain  —  it  may  be  doubted,  I  say,  whether 
some  of  these  had  not  created  a  suspicion  that 
her  marriage  with  any  one  would  inflict  some 
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pain  upon  her  guardian,  and  did  not  produce  a 
feeling  of  timidity  which  she  would  not  other- 
wise have  known.  Certain  it  is,  that  she  did 
feel  in  a  degree  uneasy ;  certain  it  is,  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  life,  she  calculated  how 
she  should  behave  towards  him ;  certain  it  is, 
that  she  fancied  beforehand  all  she  would  say  to 
him,  and  all  that  he  would  reply. 

As  time  passed  on,  she  became  still  more  ap- 
prehensive ;  and  when  at  length  she  heard  the 
carriage  roll  into  the  court-yard,  she  called  one 
of  the  servants,  and  in  order  to  lessen  the 
burden  of  all  she  had  to  tell,  bade  him  give  the 
Duke  of  Choiseul's  note  to  the  count,  and  in- 
form him  that  Monsieur  de  Nogent  had  been 
there.  She  then  ran  lightly  away  to  her  own 
room,  paused  thoughtfully  for  a  moment  or 
two,  summoning  all  her  resolution  to  her  aid ; 
and  then,  conquering  her  reluctance,  she  went 
back  to  the  saloon  with  a  downcast  eye  and  a 
glowing  cheek,  to  tell  the  tale  at  once. 

She  found  the  count  leaning  upon  the  table, 
with  the  surgeon  who  had  accompanied  him 
to  Paris  standing  beside  him.     The  note  was 
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open  on  the  table ;  and  when  she  entered,  the 
pale  countenance  of  the  count,  though  with  a 
shade  less  colour  than  ordinary,  seemed  full  of 
high  and  calm  determination.  His  eyes  were 
raised  towards  the  sky,  and  his  lips  close  shut; 
but  he  heard  Annette's  step  the  moment  that 
she  entered,  rose,  advanced  slowly  towards  her, 
and  pressed  a  kiss  upon  her  forehead. 

"  Be  calm,  my  dear  Annette,"  he  said,  feel- 
ing how  she  trembled  —  "do  not  agitate  your- 
self I  can  comprehend  all,  and  understand  all, 
without  your  speaking." 

Annette  burst  into  tears,  and  the  count, 
turning  to  the  surgeon,  continued,  "  Leave  us, 
my  good  friend.  I  am  calm,  I  can  assure  you. 
It  is  a  struggle  that  agitates  as  long  as  it  lasts, 
and  not  when  the  victory  is  won  —  and  it  is 
won  !  You  can  remain  in  the  next  room,  if  you 
are  apprehensive :  my  dear  child  will  call  you, 
should  it  be  needful." 

The  surgeon  withdrew,  with  an  anxious  look 
towards  Annette;  and  the  count  then  led  her  to 
a  chair,  and  seated  himself  beside  her.  "  You 
need   tell  me  nothing,   my  Annette,"  he  said. 
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after  a  momentary  pause,  "  for  I  read  it  all  in 
your  countenance.  You  have  heard  the  words 
of  love,  you  have  heard  them  for  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  and  you  have  been  much  agitated. 
That  agitation  has  left  its  traces  behind,  but 
they  are  the  traces  of  happy  emotions;  for 
the  tears  of  grief  and  of  joy  are  as  different, 
even  to  the  sight,  as  the  dew  of  the  summer 
morning  and  the  heavy  drops  of  the  thunder 
storm.  You  have  been  happy,  my  Annette, 
and  so  far  I  am  happy  too ;  but  I  fear  lest  that 
happiness  may  have  its  alloy.  I  fear  that  it 
may  be  followed  by  pain  and  disappoint- 
ment." 

"Oh!  why,  why,  why?"  cried  Annette. 
"You  surely  cannot  doubt  that  Ernest  is " 

"  All  that  is  good,  and  generous,  and  noble," 
replied  the  count.  "  I  know  he  is  so,  my 
sweet  child ;  but  yet,  dear  Annette,  this  world 
in  which  we  live  is  not  the  holyday  place  that 
young  hearts  think  it.  It  is  a  sorrowful  school 
where  sad  lessons  are  taught  every  hour,  and  I 
fear  you  have  yet  much  to  learn.  I  have  just 
studied  perfectly  a  painful  task,  and  I  am  going 
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to  tell  you  what  it  is,  Annette ;  for  it  is  a  part 
of  my  duty  both  to  punish  myself  for  the  past 
and  to  guard  myself  against  the  future.  With 
you,  my  dear  child,  I  have  striven  to  deal 
without  selfishness,  but,  alas  !  that  sin  is  as 
subtle  and  general  as  it  is  base ;  and  even  when 
we  think  that  it  is  most  surely  conquered,  it 
finds  its  way  in  through  some  unguarded 
portal,  and  takes  possession  of  the  whole  heart. 
I  have  brought  you  up  from  infancy,  loving  you 
for  yourself.  In  your  education,  I  can  fairly  say 
I  dealt  generously  with  you,  for  I  denied  you 
many  indulgences  which  would  have  indulged 
myself  to  grant ;  and  I  studied  my  own  faults, 
as  well  as  those  of  others,  in  order  to  preserve 
your  character  free  from  errors ;  but  while  all 
this  was  going  on,  Annette,  I  learned  to  be 
selfish  in  another  way " 

"  Oh  !  do  not  say  it,  do  not  say  it,"  cried 
Annette:    "  you  have  never  been  so  with  me." 

"Yes  I  have,"  continued  the  count:  "sel- 
fishness, I  say,  took  another  form  —  I  learnt  to 
love  you  for  myself  as  well  as  for  yourself — you 
became  indispensable  to  my  happiness  —  to  my 
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peace  —  to  my  tranquillity.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  me  that  the  love  which  you  had  learnt 
to  feel  towards  me  should  be  undivided  and 
entire.  The  very  thought  of  your  leaving  me 
and  uniting  your  fate  with  another  was  to  me 
as  death ;  and  though  I  struggled  much  to  over- 
come it,  such  was  the  rebellion  in  my  heart, 
that  the  effort  has  twice  nearly  cost  me  life." 

Annette  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand  and 
wept. 

"  Nay,  dear  child,"  continued  the  count, 
"  weep  not.  Have  you  not.  Jieard  me  say  that 
the  struggle  is  over,  and  that  I  have  triumphed? 
It  is  so,  my  Annette,  and  I  am  only  telling  you 
now  what  has  been,  not  what  is.  That  you 
should  stay  with  me,  my  dear  child  —  ever  stay 
with  me  —  that  you  should  never  quit  me  to 
become  the  light  of  another  home,  to  bring 
sunshine  to  another  roof,  was  not,  indeed,  an 
expectation,  but  it  was  a  longing,  ardent,  eager, 
selfish  wish,  to  repress  which,  to  trample  which 
down,  and  to  supply  its  place  with  better  things, 
has  been  now  the  effort  of  many  months.  I 
might  never  have  conquered  it,  Annette,  had  I 
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not  lately  felt  and  seen  that,  for  your  Iiappiness, 
it  must  be  overcome." 

"But  why  need  I  leave  you?"  exclaimed 
Annette.  ''  Why  may  I  not  be  always  whh 
you  ?  Why  may  not  Ernest,  by  his  presence, 
add  to  your  happiness,  rather  than  take  from 
it  ?  Why  may  he  not  love  you  as  well  as  I  do, 
and  3'ou  love  him,  both  for  his  own  sake  and 
because  he  loves  me?" 

The  count  shook  his  head.  "  I  trust  it  may 
be  so,  dear  Annette,"  he  replied ;  "  because  I 
liope,  nay  —  from  |;he  calm  manner  in  which  I 
can  contemplate  all  —  because  I  am  sure,  that  I 
liave  conquered  at  last  this  selfishness  of  which 
I  spoke.  But  if,  a  month  ago,  Annette,  you 
had  asked  me  that  question,  why  I  could  not 
love  him  both  for  his  own  qualities  and  because 
he  loves  3'ou,  my  answer  must  have  been,  he- 
cause  you  love  Mm.  I  have  triumphed,  however, 
Annette,  and  I  have  completed  the  conquest 
this  very  day.  From  the  moment  you  told  me 
that  he  had  again  had  an  opportunity  of  saving 
your  life,  I  saw  that  it  was  destined  you  should 
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love  him,  and  then  began  the  struggle  — but  I 
must  not  think  of  those  hours.  —  Each  day 
since,  when  the  Duke  of  Choiseul  has  sent  to 
tell  you  of  his  health,  it  has  been  to  me  as  a 
warning.  This  morning,  when  I  set  out  for 
Paris,  I  felt  an  impression  that  all  must  be 
accomplished  now  and  at  once ;  and,  as  I  went, 
I  made  the  last  effort,  and  cast  the  viper  from 
my  heart.  Henceforth,  dear  child,  I  live  no 
more  for  myself —  I  live  for  you  —  in  your 
happiness  shall  be  my  joy,  and  that  which 
blesses  you  shall  bless  me  also." 

Annette  cast  her  arms  around  him,  and  wept 
upon  his  bosom.  The  count  suffered  her  to  do 
so  for  a  moment,  but  then  gently  removed  her, 
saying,  "  Now  nerve  your  heart,  my  dear  An- 
nette !  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  myself,  and  my 
own  feelings ;  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  of 
yourself  and  your  situation.  All  seems  happy, 
Annette,  and  fair  in  your  eyes ;  but  in  some 
far  western  countries,  which  I  once  visited  in 
the  wild  wanderings  of  my  youth,  I  have  seen 
the  sky  more  bright  and  glorious  than  you  ever 
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beheld  it  in  these  climates;  the  sea  calm  and 
glassy  as  a  mirror,  and  blue  as  the  heavenly 
arch  that  hung  above  it;  scarcely  a  breeze 
stirring  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  every 
thing  tranquil  as  the  thoughts  of  heaven.  On 
the  edge  of  that  radiant  sky,  on  the  very  far, 
far  horizon,  I  have  beheld  a  cloud,  like  that 
seen  by  the  prophet,  not  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  sky  has  been 
covered  vi^ith  storms  and  tempests.  The  waves 
have  risen  in  mountains,  the  trees  have  strewed 
the  ground,  and  all  has  been  devastation  and 
destruction  where  every  thing  had  promised 
brightness  and  prosperity.  Such,  my  Annette, 
such  a  cloud  there  is,  I  fear,  in  your  own 
sky ;  and  now  let  me  tell  you  whence  it  comes. 
We  people  in  France  are  as  gross  idolaters  as 
any  of  those  which  were  smitten  by  the  He- 
brews —  every  one  worships  any  thing  he  can 
meet  with,  but  the  true  God.  Amongst  the 
old  nobility  of  France,  my  Annette,  high  birtli 
and  long  descent  is  the  parchment  deity  they 
adore :  to  it  they  would  sacrifice  every  kindly 
H  2 
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and  tender  affection  of  the  heart;  to  it  they 
would  offer  up  every  virtue,  talent,  grace,  or 
quality  that  can  adorn  human  nature  —  ay  !  for 
it,  when  called  upon,  would  they  slay  their  sons 
and  daughters,  and,  as  in  this  court,  make  their 
children  pass  through  the  fire  of  hell.  Nov/, 
dear  child,  although  in  every  other  respect  a 
generous-hearted  man,  Monsieur  de  Choiseul 
is  one  of  these.  So  is  also  the  old  Baron  de 
Nogent;  and  with  them,  I  fear,  we  have  not 
the  resource  which  v/e  might  have  v^^ith  some 
others:  for  mammon  is  the  only  deity  wdiich  can 
stame  pride,  and  here  mammon  would  be  of  no 
avail.  Having  spoken  thus,  Annette,  you  will 
.easily  understand  what  are  the  fears  I  entertain, 
when  I  tell  you,  that  over  your  own  birth  there 
is  a  cloud,  and  that  this  note  from  the  Duke 
of  Choiseul  contains  inquiries  on  that  very 
point." 

Annette  had  turned  deadly  pale,  and  she 
remained  so,  sitting  in  perfect  silence  for  se- 
veral minutes,  as  if  unable  to  speak.  The 
count  gazed  on  her  anxiously,  and  at  length  he 
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asked  —  "  What  shall  I  say  to  him,  dear  An- 
nette ?  —  how  shall  I  deal  with  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  in  truth  and  in  sincerity,"  replied 
Annette,  '•  if  it  cost  mc  my  life  —  if  it  cost  me 
more  than  life.  Deal  with  him  in  all  sincerity, 
my  dear  father ;  let  me  never  think  that  by  me 
or  for  me  one  word  was  spoken  which  could 
deceive." 

The  count's  eye  fixed  upon  her  with  aglitter- 
ino'  moisture  in  it,  but  still  firm  and  eao-er. 
*'  Annette,"  he  said,  *'  I  ask  you  on  my  ov/n 
account ;  and  in  making  your  reply,  you  must 
remember  all  that  I  have  told  you  of  my 
own  heart.  None  can  judge  but  yourself;  for 
I,  alas  !  may  deceive  myself  as  to  my  own 
motives.  If  there  were  a  possibility  of  conceal- 
ing any  thing  —  of  leaving  any  thing  untold 
which  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  tell  - — 
ought  I,  can  I,  leave  it  unsaid?" 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  replied  Annette — "say 

all  —  say  every  thing  —  every  thing  even  that 

you  think — let  there  not  be  one  single  point 

to  be  told  or  to  be  suspected  hereafter.      Oh, 
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my  dear  father,  it  may  be  God's  will  to  de- 
prive me  for  a  time  of  happiness,  but  it  can 
never  be  God's  will  to  deprive  me  of  honesty 
and  truth." 

The  count  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and 
pressed  her  to  his  heart,  exclaiming,  "  Nor  will 
God  abandon  thee,  sweet  child  ! " 
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CHAP.  VI. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  that  day  when 
another  note  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Count  de  Castelneau.  He  was  alone,  for  An- 
nette had  gone  early  to  her  chamber.  The  im- 
pression on  the  wax  made  him  start ;  but  after 
pausing  for  a  moment,  he  opened  it  with  a  firm 
hand  and  read.  The  words  which  it  contained 
were  these : — "  The  Count  de  Castelneau  is  re- 
quired, by  one  whose  seal  he  will  recognise,  to 
answer — when  he  is  questioned  concerning  the 
birth  of  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin  —  that  he 
has  every  reason  to  believe  she  is  of  a  high  and 
pure  family." 

The  count  held  the  paper  in  his  hand,  and 
gazed  at  it  sternly,  for  several  minutes.  He 
then  tore  it  to  atoms,  and  cast  it  into  the  fire, 
saying,  "  I  am  nobly  taught  by  that  dear  girl, 
and  I  will  follow  her  example,  be  the  result 
what  it  may." 

H  4 
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At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning, 
a  servant  ran  up  to  announce  that  the  carriage 
of  the  Duke  of  Choiseul  was  entering  the  court. 
This  was  very  customary  in  those  days,  when 
the  visit  might  be  considered  in  some  degree 
a  ceremonious  one  —  a  running  footman  pre- 
ceding the  carriage,  and  giving  the  name  of 
the  visiter  a  few  moments  before  he  actually 
arrived. 

The  count,  willing  to  do  all  accustomed  ho- 
nour to  the  high  rank  of  the  minister,  imme- 
diately rose,  and  descended  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  to  receive  him,  while  Annette  hurried  to 
her  chamber  to  pass  the  tim.e  in  tears.  Scarcely 
had  she  raised  the  cup  of  joy  to  her  lips,  when 
it  seemed  dashed  away  by  the  hand  of  fate,  and 
she  felt  at  that  moment  as  if  she  had  tasted  of 
joy  but  to  know  sorrow.  In  the  mean  while^ 
the  count  and  his  guest  had  entered  the  saloon  ; 
and  after  a  few  of  those  courtesies  which  may 
partake  of  ceremony,  but  which  still  have  great 
influence  in  preserving  the  amenities  of  life, 
the  Duke  of  Choiseul  entered  upon  the  subject 
of  his  visit. 
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"  I  find,  INIonsieur  de  Castelneau,"  be  said, 
'^  that  my  nephew  Ernest,  very  wildly  and 
rashly,  for  as  yet  he  is  by  no  means  well,  made 
himself  yesterday,  while  I  was  absent,  the  bearer 
of  a  note  to  you,  which  I  intended  to  have  been 
sent  by  a  servant.  He  had  a  long  conversation, 
too,  it  seems,  with  your  sweet  v/ard,  you  being 
yourself  from  home  at  the  time;  and  he  has 
certainly  returned  more  in  love  than  ever, 
which  may  very  well  be,  as  I  never  yet  beheld 
a  person  so  completely  formed  to  turn  the 
heads,  and  win  the  hearts,  of  old  and  young 
alike." 

The  count  bowed  his  head  gravely,  replying, 
^'  There  is  no  one  like  lier  in  France,  my  lord 
duke  :  she  is,  indeed,  a  treasure,  which  might 
well  make  the  house  of  any  man  rich  in  the 
best  sort  of  wealth.  She  has  also  fortune  of 
another  kind,  however,  having  already  a  very 
noble  dowser,  and,  in  certain  prospect,  every 
thing  that  I  c?ln  leave,  the  county  of  Castelneau 
dying,  as  you  know,  with  myself" 

"  That  will  indeed  give  her  the  dower  of  a 
princess,"  replied  the  duke. 
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"  It  will,"  answered  the  count ;  "  but  I  very 
mucli  fear,  my  lord,  from  the  tenour  of  your  note 
to  me,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  your  views, 
that  my  fair  ward,  with  all  these  high  qualities, 
and  all  this  great  dowry,  may  not  be  the  bride 
of  your  nephew,  Monsieur  de  Nogent." 

"  I  grieve  to  hear  it,"  said  the  duke,  in  a 
tone  of  real  concern  —  "  I  grieve  most  sincerely 
to  hear  it,  for  to  him  it  will  be  a  most  dreadful 
disappointment — let  me  add,  to  me  a  great  dis- 
appointment also ;  for  I  never  in  life  beheld  a 
woman  so  likely  to  make  an  honourable  man 
happy." 

*'  You  do  her  mere  justice,  my  lord,"  replied 
the  count ;   "  but  I  am  afraid  it  cannot  be." 

"  May  I  ask  the  particulars?"  said  the  Duke 
of  Choiseul. 

"  Most  assuredly,"  replied  the  count.  "  I 
explained  to  Annette  last  night  circumstances 
with  which  she  was  not  acquainted ;  I  told  her 
the  contents  of  jrour  note,  and  I  asked  her 
to  decide  how  she  thought  I  ought  to  deal 
with  you.  Her  reply,  my  lord,  was,  '  Deal  with 
him  in  all  sincerity  and  truth;  conceal  from 
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him  not  one  point  of  all  that  you  know,  or  that 
you  suspect ;'  and  now,  my  lord,  I  am  ready  and 
prepared  to  act  according  to  her  wishes,  which 
are  founded  upon  principles  that  I  glory  in 
having  instilled  into  her  mind." 

"  She  is,  I  am  sure,  most  noble,  and  most 
sincere,"  replied  the  duke — "  I  needed  no  proof 
of  that,  sir.  The  objection,  then,  refers  to  her 
birth  —  am  I  to  understand  so?" 

"  It  does,  my  lord,"  replied  the  count;  ''  but 
if  you  have  time,  permit  me  to  explain  the 
whole." 

"  I  have  time,  my  dear  sir,"  answered  the 
Duke  of  Choiseul.  "  I  have  come  at  an  early 
and  unceremonious  hour,  because  I  do  not  feel 
at  all  certain,  that,  after  I  have  this  day  presented 
myself  at  the  palace,  I  shall  ever  set  my  foot  in 
Versailles  again.  That,  however,  sir,  will  not 
make  my  heart  ache.  I  fear  what  you  have  to 
tell  may  do  so  severely.  Let  me  beg  you, 
however,  to  proceed.^' 

.  1  he  Count  de  Castelneau  took  up  the  history 
of  Annette  from  the  time  he  had  first  beheld 
her:  he  told  how  he  had  found  her,  adopted 
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her,  and  educated  her;  and  he  saw  by  the 
pained  and  sorrowful  expression  of  the  Duke  of 
Choiseul's  countenance  the  changes  which  that 
tale  was  producing  in  all  his  feelings  and 
sensations.  When  he  had  concluded  that  part 
of  what  he  had  to  say.  he  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  the  duke  played  thoughtfully  with  the  hilt 
of  his  sword. 

At  length  the  latter  replied,  "  Though  it  was 
undoubtedly  a  generous  and  kindly  act,  Mon- 
sieur de  Castelneau,  I  cannot  help  believing 
that  it  was  a  pity  so  to  withdraw  this  young 
lady  from  her  natural  station.  The  situation 
in  which  we  are  all  placed  by  this  circumstance 
will  excuse  my  thus  commenting  upon  what  you 
have  thought  fit  to  do ;  I  regret  it  deeply,  most 
deeply,  for  my  own  sake  and  for  that  of  poor 
Ernest.  I  will  not  add  for  that  of  Mademoiselle 
de  St.  Morin,  because  I  hope  and  trust  that  her 
happiness  may  be  in  no  degree  affected  by  this 
unfortunate  circumstance." 

"My  lord,  you  have  every  right  to  com« 
nient,"  replied  the  count,  "on  any  thing  that 
you  or  yours  may  suffei  ,  and  I   so   fnr  agree 
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with  you  in  your  views,  that,  perhaps,  liad 
I  been  situated  as  I  am  at  present,  I  might 
not  havi3  acted  as  I  did.  I  was  then,  liow-/ 
ever,  merely  the  poor  Abbe  de  Castehieau.  I 
bad  been  reckless  and  extravagant,  and  all  I 
could  ever  hope  to  save  for  the  child's  dowry 
might  amount  to  some  few  thousand  crowns. 
I  explain  this  to  you,"  he  added,  somewhat 
proudly,  "because  I  feel  that  an  act  of  mine 
has  remotely  and  accidentally  affected  the 
peace  of  a  very  noble  and  highly  respectable 
family.  You  must  be  very  well  aware,  how- 
ever, from  the  life  we  have  led  in  the  country, 
that  I  have  never  tried  to  force  Annette  upon 
an}^  house  of  high  rank,  although  T  believe  her 
qualified  to  adorn  the  most  elevated  station. 
Still  I  have  something  more  to  tell,  my  lord 
—  my  tale  is  not  done  —  and  you  will  receive 
what  I  now  say,  not  as  any  effort  to  satisfy  de- 
lusively your  pride  of  birth,  but  as  the  truth 
simply  spoken  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of 
Annette,  that  I  should  tell  you  all  I  suspect  as 
well  as  all  I  know.  I  do  not  believe  her,  my 
lord,  to   be  the  child  of  the  persons  in   whose 
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house  I  found  her ;  and  I  do  believe  her  to  be 
the  child  of  two  persons  both  of  high  rank. 
I  do  not  imagine,  however,  that  her  birth  would 
be  mended  in  your  opinion,  even  if  the  fact 
could  be  proved." 

"  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  sir,"  replied 
the  duke,  "  it  certainly  would  not ;  and  I  will 
confess,  my  dear  count,  that  in  all  the  many  trans- 
actions which  I  have  had  to  go  through  in  life, 
I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  spent  a  more  painful 
hour  than  that  which  has  just  passed.  I  had 
hoped,  rashly  hoped,  that  it  would  have  been 
very  different.  I  fancied  that  the  young  lady 
might  be  the  daughter  of  some  of  the  many 
members  of  our  nobility,  who  either  in  troublous 
times,  or  in  the  rash  days  of  their  own  youth, 
have  lost  the  fortune  which  ought  to  accompany 
high  blood ;  and  I  do  assure  you,  most  sin- 
cerely, that  had  she  been  the  child  of  the 
poorest  gentleman  in  all  France,  I  would  have 
courted  her  hand  for  Ernest  as  if  she  had  been 
a  princess.  As  it  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my 
opinion  is  fixed,  and  cannot  be  altered.  I  know 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Baron  de  Nogent  will 
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be  the  same.  You  must  feel,  sir,  that  this 
thing  cannot  be." 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
count,  drawing  himself  up,  with  a  slight  de- 
gree of  the  sarcastic  bitterness  which  formerly 
characterised  his  countenance  appearing  in  the 
curl  of  his  lip  —  "I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord 
—  each  man's  feelings  are  his  own  property, 
and  ours  are  as  different  as  our  estates.  I 
know  that  in  accordance  with  the  prejudices  of 
society  it  cannot  be ;  but  I  feel,  also,  that  there 
are  men  who  could  trample  upon  those  preju- 
dices. Excuse  me,  too,  my  lord,  if  I  say,  that  I 
could  look  upon  no  man  as  worthy  of  the  hand 
of  such  a  being  as- Annette  de  St.  Morin  unless, 
for  her  sake,  he  could  tread  under  foot  a  worse 
devil  than  family  pride." 

The  duke's  cheek  grew  a  little  warm,  and  one 
of  his  usual  brilliant  but  biting  repartees  rose 
to  his  lips  — but  kindly  feeling  triumphed,  and 
he  merely  replied,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
"  Do  not  let  us  say  angry  things  to  each  other^ 
Monsieur  de  Castelneau.  This  interview  has 
been  more  bitterly  painful  to  me  than  you  are 
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now  willing  to  believe;  and  I  have  another  to 
go  lliroiigh  this  day,  nay,  this  very  hour,  which 
must  be  very  grievous  to  me  also.  I  have,  sir," 
he  added,  in  a  grave,  stern  tone,  "  I  have,  sir, 
to  risk  offending  past  all  forgiveness,  a  king 
wliom  I  have  loved  and  served  through  the 
greater  part  of  my  life,  in  order  to  save  him 
from  committing  an  act  which  will  cover  his 
name  with  disgrace  for  ever.  I  beseech  you, 
then,  Monsieur  cle  Castelneau,  to  let  us  part 
in  peace,  and  to  believe,  when  the  Duke  of 
Choiseul  is  no  longer  prime  minister  of  France, 
that  he  only  acted,  as  he  judged  sincerely  to  be 
due  to  his  family,  and  to  the  respectability  of  a 
French  gentleman.  It  is  very  likely  I  may  be 
wrong ;  it  is  very  likely  that,  as  you  say,  I  may 
be  prejudiced  ;  but  those  prejudices  have  been 
so  early  and  firmly  instilled  into  me,  that  I 
believe  from  my  very  heart  I  am  doing  nothing 
but  what  is  right." 

The  duke  held  out  his  hand  ;  and  his  tone 
was  so  earnest,  so  sincere,  that  the  Count  de 
Castelneau  could  not  refrain  from  taking  it  and 
pressing  it  in  his  own,  saying,  *'  We  have  both 
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cause  for  grief,  my  lord  duke.  You,  more 
than  you  know  of,  more  than  you  will  ever 
know;  for  you  lose  that  which  France  cannot 
parallel.  But  no  more  of  this ;  fare  you  well, 
my  lord  —  I  am  sure  you  will  do  your  duty  as 
a  statesman  well  and  firmly,  and  that  in  the 
cabinet  no  prejudices  of  any  kind  will  affect 
the  enlightened  minister  and  the  generous  and 
noble-hearted  man." 

Thus  parted  the  Duke  of  Choiseul  and  the 
Count  de  Castelneau.  The  duke  betook  him 
to  the  palace ;  and  all  France  soon  rang  with 
the  news  that  the  famous  minister,  for  opposing 
the  introduction  of  a  common  prostitute  to  the 
court  of  France,  under  the  name  of  the  Countess 
du  Barry,  had  been  dismissed  by  the  king  he 
had  served  so  long  and  well,  an  exile  to  his 
house  at  Chanteloup.  On  the  following  day, 
and  for  many  a  succeeding  week,  a  spectacle 
was  beheld  which  Europe  had  probably  never 
witnessed  before — it  was  that  of  a  large  body 
of  courtiers,  grateful  and  devoted  to  a  dis- 
graced minister.  Versailles  was  deserted,  and 
the  road  from  Paris  to  Chanteloup  was  covered 
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with  the  carriages  of  the  highest  nobility  of  the 
land. 

These  tidings  reached  the  ears  of  the  sad 
inhabitants  of  the  house  which  we  have  seen 
the  Duke  of  Choiseul  leave.  They  produced 
little,  if  any,  effect  upon  the  hearts  of  either 
Annette  or  the  count ;  for  both  had  many  a 
painful  thought  to  deal  with  which  left  them 
little  room  for  the  consideration  of  merely  po- 
litical things.  It  was  a  terrible  task  for  the 
Count  de  Castelneau  to  communicate  to  An- 
nette the  result  of  his  conference  with  the 
duke ;  but  as  he  usually  did  in  every  difficulty, 
he  proceeded  to  execute  it  at  once  ;  and  sent 
a  servant  to  tell  her  that  he  was  alone. 

She  came  immediately,  with  a  pale  cheek 
and  an  anxious  eye.  Her  first  glance  at  her 
guardian's  countenance  showed  her  that  there 
was  deep  grief  in  his  bosom,  and  she  in- 
stantly understood  the  cause.  Her  heart  sunk, 
her  steps  wavered,  and  she  had  nearly  fallen 
before  she  reached  the  spot  where  the  count 
stood.  He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  how- 
ever,  and   pressed  her   to   his   heart,  saying, 
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"  Oh  !  my  Annette,  often  have  you  consoled 
me — be  it  now  my  task  to  console  you,  beloved 
one." 

Annette  understood  what  he  meant  at  once, 
and  for  a  moment  or  two  she  wept  bitterly,  but 
she  soon  recovered  herself.  She  thouo^ht  of 
her  guardian,  of  his  feelings,  of  his  happiness ; 
and  wiping  her  tears  from  her  eyes,  she  said,  in 
a  low  tone,  "  I  must  feel  it  at  first,  but  it  will 
soon  be  over.  Do  not  grieve,  my  dear  father : 
this  is  one  of  the  lessons,  you  know,  that  you 
told  me  I  had  to  learn." 


I  2 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Hope,  never-tiring'  hope,  still  sung  her  song  in 
Annette's  ear.  She  asked  herself,  "  Will  the 
good  Baron  de  Nogent,  he  who  has  treated  me 
in  every  respect  so  like  a  father,  will  he  take 
the  same  cold  view  of  the  case  which  has  been 
taken  by  the  Duke  of  Choiseul?  "  She  demanded 
still  farther,  "  Will  Ernest,  will  he,  who  but 
one  day  ago  stood  by  my  side  with  looks  and 
words  of  the  deepest  and  tenderest  affection, 
will  he  so  easily  resign  one  whom  he  vowed  he 
would  love  for  ever  ?  " 

She  would  not  believe  it ;  and  though  she 
did  not  go  on  to  calculate  either  what  line  of 
conduct  Ernest  himself  would  pursue,  if  he 
retained  his  purposes  and  affection  towards  her 
in  despite  of  his  father's  opposition  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  or  what  her  own 
course  ought  to  be  under  such  circumstances, 
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yet  she  thought  that  certainly  Ernest  would 
write  to  her  —  certainly  he  would  give  her  that 
consolation  at  least,  even  if  he  could  not  find 
means  to  see  her. 

Four  days  elapsed,  however,  and  yet  no 
letter  came — no  message,  no  tidings.  It  was  a 
terrible  time  for  poor  Annette :  there  was  all 
the  wearing  pain  of  expectation,  and  suspense, 
and  hourly  disappointment.  She  strove  to 
banish  from  her  face  the  care  that  was  preying 
upon  her  heart  :  she  tried  to  smile,  to  look 
contented ;  for  she  saw  the  eyes  of  the  kind 
and  affectionate  friend  who  sat  beside  her 
gazing  upon  her  from  time  to  time  with  looks 
of  sad  and  sorrowful  inquiry.  The  count,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  deceived ;  and  now,  now  in 
the  moment  of  her  affliction,  he  felt  how  truly 
he  loved  her  more  than  himself,  and  would 
have  given  his  right  hand  to  wed  her  to  the 
man  of  her  choice.  Still,  however,  the  count 
made  no  proposal  to  hasten  their  journey  back 
to  Castelneau ;  he  delayed  it,  on  the  contrary, 
for  he  was  not  without  some  hope  of  hearing 
more  from  Chanteloup.  He  fancied  that  Ernest 
I  3 
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might  have  written  to  Castel  Nogent  —  that 
the  Duke  of  Choiseul  himself  might  be  pausing 
to  inquire  the  sentiments  of  his  nephew's  father ; 
and  in  that  hope  he  waited,  resolving  to  let  the 
necessary  time  expire  for  a  messenger  to  go  to 
Quercy  and  return. 

At  length,  on  the  fifth  day,  while  Annette 
was  dressing,  her  maid,  who  had  been  absent 
for  a  moment,  returned  with  a  note  in  her 
hand,  and  a  look  of  importance  upon  her  coun- 
tenance. 

"  A  page,  mademoiselle,"  she  said,  "gave  me  this 
for  you,  and  told  me  to  deliver  it  in  private." 

Annette  took  the  note,  opened  it,  and  read. 
It  was  merely  signed  Ernest,  but  the  words 
were  these :  —  "I  am  in  despair :  the  oppo- 
sition that  I  have  met  with  nearly  drives  me 
wild.  Can  I  hope  that  you  feel  the  same  ?  If 
so,  there  is  but  one  course  for  us  to  pursue  — 
to  fly.  They  can  prevent  our  union  in  France, 
but  a  few  leagues  will  bring  us  to  the  frontier 
of  Flanders.  There  we  can  be  married,  and 
may  set  at  defiance  any  thing  that  all  the  world 
can  do  to  separate  us.     I  beseech  you,  I  en- 
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treat  you,  if  you  would  not  drive  me  to  some  un- 
pardonable act,  follow  tliis  course  immediately. 
Say  not  one  word  to  your  guardian  or  any  one 
else,  for  that  would  be  destruction  ;  but  meet  me 
to-night  in  the  park,  close  by  the  gate  of  the  Tri- 
anon. You  can  come  out,  as  if  for  an  evening 
walk,  half  an  hour  before  nightfall,  and  can 
tell  Monsieur  de  Castelneau  you  will  be  back 
speedily  :  I  will  find  you  there  as  soon  as  it 
grows  dusk.  A  carriage  and  horses  shall  be  at 
the  gates  in  waiting,  and  ere  to-morrow  night 
Annette  may  be  my  bride." 

She  dropped  the  note  upon  the  table,  and 
covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands.  Was  it  pos- 
sible ?  she  asked  herself  —  were  such  the  first 
lines  that  Ernest  de  Nogent  ever  addressed  to 
her  ?  Was  such  the  proposal  that  he  ventured  to 
make  to  one  who  had  never  given  him  reason 
to  believe  that  concealment  or  artifice  was  in 
her  nature  ?  Oh  !  how  had  she  been  deceived  ! 
Oh  !  how  bitterly,  how  terribly,  had  love,  and 
confidence,  and  inexperience  cheated  her ! 
What  was  the  first  thing  that  he  asked  her  to 
do,  to  wrong  the  trust  and  affection  of  one  who 
I  4 
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had  been  more  than  a  father  to  her  through 
life  ?  Was  this  the  man  upon  whom  she  had 
fixed  her  whole  hopes,  her  whole  tenderness  ? 
Bitter  and  terrible  as  had  been  her  disappoint- 
ment before,  it  was  all  as  nothing  to  this  ! 
Dark,  indeed,  was  now  the  void  left  in  her 
heart ;  for  confidence  was  gone  as  well  as  hope, 
and  all  seemed  night  around  her. 

She  wept  not;  but  after  gazing  for  some  mo- 
ments in  silence  on  the  note,  she  hastily  concluded 
her  toilet,  and  snatching  up  the  paper,  hurried, 
with  a  rapid,  but  agitated  step,  to  the  saloon, 
where  she  found  the  count  seated  reading.  He 
raised  his  eyes  the  moment  she  entered;  and 
seeing  at  once  that  something  had  greatly  moved 
her,  he  exclaimed,  "  What  is  it,  my  Annette  ? 
What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  child?" 

Annette  did  not  reply  for  the  moment ;  but, 
still  advancing  towards  the  table  where  he  sat, 
she  sunk  upon  her  knees  at  his  side,  and  laid  the 
note  before  him,  saying,  at  length,  in  a  low  and 
trembling  voice,  "  Read,  read,  my  dear  father  ! 
and,  if  it  be  possible,  give  me  consolation  for 
that!" 
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The  count  took  up  the  note,  and  ran  his  eye 
hastily  over  it. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Annette,"  he  said,  when  he 
had  read  it,  "  I  can  give  you  consolation.  —  That 
is  not  the  writing  of  Ernest  de  Nogent." 

"Oh!  are  you  sure,  are  you  sure?"  ex- 
claimed Annette,  starting  up,  with  tears  of  joy. 
"  I  could  bear  any  thing,  any  thing  but  that. 
I  could  bear  to  lose  him ;  but  not  to  love  him 
less.     Oh  !  are  you  sure?" 

"  Quite,  my  Annette,"  said  the  count,  "quite 
sure.  First,  those  are  not  the  sentiments  of 
Ernest  de  Nogent :  he  has  never  acted  on  such 
ideas  through  life ;  and  a  man's  past  deeds  are 
the  best  witnesses  in  his  favour.  In  the  next 
place,  that  is  not  his  hand-writing ;  for  before 
you  arrived  I  saw  much  of  him  at  various 
times,  and  have  seen  him  write.  It  is  not  even 
a  tolerable  imitation  of  his  hand." 

Annette  looked  up  with  hope  and  joy  once 

more ;  and  the  count  proceeded  to  say,  that  so 

convinced  was  he  the  whole  note  was  a  forgery, 

*  he    would   send    it   instantly    to    the   Duke  of 

Choiseul,  and  Annette  should  see  the  reply. 
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"  Who  the  villain  is  who  has  committed  this 
act,"  he  said,  *^  and  what  is  his  purpose,  I  may 
suspect,  but  cannot  be  sure.  I  am  even  afraid 
that  w^e  must  let  him  escape  unpunished; 
though  it  would  be  easy  to  take  him  at  the 
gate  of  the  Trianon ;  but  it  is  necessary,  on 
every  account,  my  dear  child,  not  to  call  ob- 
servation upon  ourselves." 

The  note  was  accordingly  enclosed  to  the  Duke 
of  Choiseul,  and  sent  off  by  a  servant  on  horse- 
back. He  returned  in  the  afternoon,  bearing 
a  reply  from  the  duke,  which,  after  some  few 
words  of  compliment,  went  on  to  say,  "  Made- 
moiselle de  St.  Morin  only  proves  herself  to  be 
all  that  those  who  know  her^  are  well  aware 
she  is.  She  must  not  doubt  that  my  nephew, 
however  sad  and  grieved  in  heart,  will  behave 
otherwise  than  all  his  conduct  through  life  has 
promised.  It  is,  moreover,  impossible  that  he 
could  have  written  the  note  which  has  been 
sent,  and  given  her  so  much  pain,  but  which 
bears  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  Ernest's 
hand.  He  is  at  the  present  moment  more 
than  a  hundred  leagues  distant  from  Versailles, 
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having  quitted  Chanteloup  for  Quercy,  not- 
withstanding all  remonstrance,  on  the  day  after 
I  saw  you.  That  he  went  there  at  once,  with- 
out any  alteration  of  his  intention,  is  proved 
by  Madame  de  Choiseul  having  received  a 
letter  from  him  by  the  ordinary  courier  from 
Limoges.  Let  me  trust  that  Mademoiselle  de 
St.  Morin  continues  in  good  health,  and  that 
she  will  not  withdraw  her  esteem  from  the 
Duke  of  Choiseul  or  any  of  his  family  ;  for  the 
regard  of  one  so  generous,  sincere,  and  high- 
minded,  is  too  valuable  a  possession  to  be  lost 
without  deep  regret." 

Such  was  the  reply  of  the  Duke  of  Choiseul ; 
and  it  was  sweet  and  consoling  to  Annette  to 
know  that  she  was  respected  and  appreciated 
even  by  those  who  v/ould  not  take  her  to  their 
hearts  as  they  might. 

The  day  passed  over  with  her  in  greater 
tranquillity  than  it  had  begun ;  for  the  appre- 
hension of  a  greater  evil  seemed,  now  that  it 
was  dispelled,  to  have  lessened  the  load  of  that 
which  went  before.  The  count,  however,  re- 
mained   in   a   meditative   mood  himself:    and 
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though  he  continued  to  read  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  yet  he  often  laid  down  the 
book,  and  thought  for  many  minutes.  When 
he  took  it  up  again  he  would  appear  to  pay  but 
slight  attention  to  its  contents. 

At  length,  as  evening  began  to  close,  Mon- 
sieur de  Castelneau  called  one  of  the  servants 
who  had  been  with  him  for  many  years,  and 
gave  him  some  directions  which  the  man  in- 
stantly hastened  to  obey.  Annette  was  sitting 
in  the  room  at  the  time,  but  at  some  distance, 
and  did  not  hear  what  passed. 

In  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  man 
returned,  and  immediately  addressed  his  master, 
saying,  as  if  in  answer  to  a  question  gone  be- 
fore, "  Yes,  sir,  he  came  as  soon  as  it  was 
dark,  and  walked  about  gazing  round  for  a 
little  while ;  but  when  I  came  up  and,  looking 
him  full  in  the  face,  made  him  a  low  bow,  he 
walked  away  as  fast  as  he  could,  taking  no 
notice  of  me  at  all." 

The  count  mused  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
the  man  seemed  to  wait  for  further  orders. 
At  length   Monsieur  de   Castelneau    inquired, 
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"  Now  tell  me,  Jocelyn,  truly  and  candidly,  as 
your  duty  to  your  master  should  be  greater,  in 
your  eyes,  than  any  other  consideration,  have 
you  seen  your  fellow-servants,  or  any  of  them, 
holdinfr  much  communication  with  strangers 
lately ;  for  it  is  clear  to  me,  that  information  of 
what  passes  in  this  house  must  be  given  to  per- 
sons without." 

The  man  paused,  and  looked  towards  An- 
nette ;  and  the  count  added,  somewhat  sternly, 
"  Speak  without  hesitation  !" 

"  No  one,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  "  except 
mademoiselle's  maid  Toinette." 

The  count  was  more  susceptible  of  any  thing 
affecting  Annette  than  if  it  touched  himself, 
and  he  immediately  replied,  "  If  you  refer  to 
her  interview  with  the  page  this  morning,  I 
know  that  already.  She  told  your  mistress, 
who  told  me." 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  man  —  "I  have  seen 
her  twice  before  speaking  with  a  man  with  one 
eye.  Old  Jerome  was  talking  to  me  about  it ; 
for  he  saw  her  once,  also,  when  she  did  not 
know  it,  and  he  said  it  was  very  wrong  of  her  to 
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do  SO,  for  the  man  was  that  scoundrel  who 
cheated  mademoiselle  into  coming  away  from 
Castelneau." 

"  It  was  very  wrong,  indeed,"  replied  the 
count ;  "I  had  hoped  that  there  was  not  one 
servant  in  my  house  who  did  not  love  their 
master." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  old  servant,  "  if  you  say  that 
to  her,  you  will  break  her  heart.  The  girl  is  not 
a  bad  girl,  but  somewhat  foolish." 

"  Well,"  answered  the  count,  "  I  must  trust 
to  you  and  Jerome  to  send  her  back  to-morrow 
morning  early  to  Castelneau.  She  must  not 
remain  here  any  longer.  Say  nothing  to  her 
about  it  to-night,  lest  more  evil  should  occur; 
but  let  her  removal  be  carried  through  quietly 
and  calmly  to-morrow.  —  Annette,  my  love, 
you  must  do  without  assistance  from  any  one, 
but  good  Donnine,  till  our  return  home,  which 
will  now  be  soon." 

"  Oh,  I  want  but  very  little,"  replied  An- 
nette, "  and  indeed  none.  This  conduct,  too, 
of  Toinette's  grieves  me.  I  have  something 
more  to   tell  you,   my  dear  father ;  but  I  will 
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do   SO   in    a    moment    or   two    when   we   are 
alone." 

The  count  made  a  sign  to  the  servant  to  re- 
tire, and  Annette  then  told  him,  that  she  feared 
her  maid  must  have  heard  her  whole  conversa- 
tion with  Ernest  de  Nogent,  and  must  have 
revealed  it  to  some  one  else.  "  The  girl  was 
in  the  next  room,"  Annette  said,  "  when  he 
came.  The  door  I  had  left  ajar  when  I  sat 
down  to  read,  in  order  that  she  might  ask  me 
any  question  that  she  wished  to  put,  concerning 
those  things  she  was  packing  up.  Whoever 
wrote  that  note  must  certainly  have  had  full 
information  of  all  that  passed  between  us  then ; 
and  her  cheek  began  to  burn  at  the  thought." 

"  Yes,  but  neither  a  knowledge  of  your  cha- 
racter nor  of  his,"  replied  the  count ;  "  however, 
dear  Annette,  it  will  be  better  for  us  to  go  to 
Castelneau  at  once,  for  this  man  will  evidently 
not  quit- his  pursuit  easily;  and  here  I  have  not 
the  same  power  of  protecting  you  and  punish- 
ing him  as  I  should  have  there." 

"  But  oh  !  my  dear  guardian,  recollect  that 
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Ernest  is  there,  and  if  we  go  immediately  after 
we  have  heard  that  such  is  the  case " 

"  I  understand  you,  dear  Annette,"  repHed 
the  count  —  "  we  will  wait  a  day  or  two,  at  all 
events.  He  cannot  accomplish  much  mischief 
in  that  time.  You  know,  of  course,  my  dear 
child,  who  is  the  man  that  has  done  this 
thing?" 

"  I  suppose  the  Baron  de  Cajare,"  replied 
Annette. ; 

"  The  same,"  answered  the  count.  "  He  has 
been  seen  waiting  at  the  place  that  he  appointed. 
What  rash  and  daring  act  he  would  have  com- 
mitted, and  how  he  might  be  protected  in  the 
commission  of  such  treacherous  baseness,  I  can- 
not tell ;  but  I  grieve  to  say  that,  since  the  fall 
of  Monsieur  de  Choiseul,  he  has  dared  to  pre- 
sent himself  again  at  court,  from  which  he  had 
been  banished.  He  has,  too,  I  understand,  been 
well  received." 

"  Oh !  let  us  go,"  said  Annette,  alarmed  at 
the  news  she  heard ;  for  her  dislike  and  fear 
of  the  Baron  de  Cajare  had  grown  every  hour 
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with  her  affection  to  Ernest  de  Nogent — "  Oh  ! 
let  us  go  as  soon  as  possible.  We  can  proceed 
slowly  —  we  need  not  arrive  at  Castelneau  soon ; 
and  any  where  we  shall  be  more  safe  than  here." 

The  count  smiled  at  her  fears.  "  Nay,  nay, 
my  Annette,"  he  said,  "  he  cannot  do  us  much 
harm  for  a  day  or  two ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I 
will  write  to  Monsieur  de  Choiseul,  and  tell 
him  why  we  intend  to  return  to  Castelneau  so 
speedily." 

Annette's  feelings  of  alarm  still  continued, 
and  they  were  more  just  than  the  count's  feel- 
ings of  security.  But  to  show  how  such  was 
the  case,  we  must  once  more  for  a  time  change 
the  scene. 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAP.    VIII. 

"  Soj  monsieur  le  baron !  So ! "  cried  tlie  fat  and 
saucy  voice  of  Pierre  Jean,  "you  have  been 
trying  to  work  with  your  own  tools,  and  have 
not  succeeded  !  You  thought  to  get  off  without 
giving  me  my  due,  but  you  can't  do  it.  She 
is  too  shrewd  to  be  tricked  by  such  as  you; 
and  you  had  better  come  to  my  plan  soon,  for 
if  you  don't,  I  will  hand  the  secret  over  to  some 
one  else,  who  will  pay  me  better,  I'll  warrant. 
It  was  but  a  shabby  trick  of  you  to  try  to  walk 
in  by  another  door,  while  I  was  holding  one 
open  for  you." 

"  It  v/as  a  very  natural  trick,"  replied  the 
Baron  de  Cajare,  who  had  listened,  while  the 
other  spoke,  with  an  unmoved  countenance. 
'^  You  don't  suppose  that  I  will  meddle  more 
with  filth  than  I  can  help,  or  that  I  will  deal 
with  such  dirty  tools  as  you,  when  I  can  find 
cleaner  instruments  to  work  with." 
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Pierre  Jean,  to  do  him  but  justice,  liked 
straight-forward  deahng,  so  that  this  reply  cf 
the  Baron  de  Cajare  pleased  him  perhaps  more 
than  any  thing  that  could  have  been  said. 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  he  cried,  "  you  are  nearly 
as  impudent  as  I  am  myself.  You  are  a  hope- 
fid  disciple,  truly,  and  if  you  go  on  at  this  rate, 
and  keep  company  with  me  much  longer,  you 
will  be  fit  to  cheat  a  pickpocket  out  of  the  snuff- 
box that  he  has  just  filched  from  somebody 
else.  What !  You  call  it  dealing  with  cleaner 
tools,  do  you  ?  Forging  another  man's  name  !^ 
ay,  and  sending  a  little  puny  swindler  of  a  boy 
to  take  advantage  of  what  I  told  you  of  the 
souhrette,  and  make  my  pretty  Toinette  believe 
that  the  urchin  was  sent  by  me.  Come,  come, 
baron,  this  will  not  do  any  more :  you  shall 
either  sign  the  paper  within  these  five  minutes, 
and  go  upon  my  plan,  or  I  will  lay  another  dog 
upon  the  track,  and  you  may  whistle  for  the 
game." 

This  sort  of  language  the  Baron  de  Cajare 
did  not  certainly  like  at  all;  and,  indeed,  during 
his  latter  conferences  with  Pierre  Jean,  his 
K  2 
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mind  had  been  in  a  state  of  constant  vacilla- 
tion between  a  strong  inclination  to  run  his 
sweet  companion  through  the  body,  and  a  po- 
litic disposition  to  be  excessively  civil  to  him. 
He  was  frequently  even  obliged  to  pause  for  a 
moment,  in  order  to  decide  between  these  two 
very  opposite  alternatives.  Such  was  the  case 
in  the  present  instance  ;  but  policy  put  off  the 
satisfaction  of  anger  till  an  after- period,  and 
revenge  took  possession  of  the  offence  as  a  thing 
belonging  to  her,  and  handed  it  over  to  me- 
mory to  be  accounted  for  at  some  future  time. 
The  oscillations  of  the  mind  between  two  such 
temptations  generally  make  it  overshoot  the 
exact  point,  and,  in  the  present  instance,  the 
baron  carried  his  civility  too  far. 

"  Nonsense,  Maitre  Pierre  Jean,"  he  said, 
"  let  us  be  good  friends,  and  work  together 
wisely.  You  cannot  deny  that  it  was  natural 
enough  for  me  to  wish  to  do  what  I  could  for 
myself  without  help ;  as  I  find  I  can't  succeed, 
however,  I  will  show  you  in  a  minute  that  it 
was  not  alone  to  save  my  money.  I  have  been 
a  lucky  man   since  last  I  saw  you,  and  have 
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made  my  good  friend  Melun's  purse  somewhat 
lighter  than,  I  believe,  it  ever  was  before;  so 
here  are  a  hundred  crowns  for  you  to  begin 
with,  and  now  we  will  sign  the  paper  at  once; 
I  am  quite  willing  to  give  you  any  security  in 
my  power." 

"  Why,  the  paper  I  talked  about  will  do,'* 
replied  Pierre  Jean.  "  It  is  true,  the  secret 
itself  is  worth  something ;  but  still,  as  you  can- 
not work  it  without  my  help,  and  it  must 
succeed  with  my  help — for  no  man  will  like  to 
put  his  neck  into  a  halter  if  he  can  avoid  it  —  I 
have  a  good  hold  upon  you  in  all  ways.  This 
is  something  like  doing  business,  indeed,"  he 
continued,  sweeping  up  the  money  ;  "  and  now 
let  us  set  to  work  heartily.  You  draw  up  the 
paper,  and  then  let  me  look  at  it." 

The  paper,  being  accordingly  written  by  the 
baron,  proved  satisfactory  to  Pierre  Jean  in  all 
respects;  and,  having  safely  deposited  it  in  an 
inner  pocket,  he  sat  himself  down,  for  hitherto 
he  had  been  standing,  and  proceeded  :  —  "  Now 
let  us  arrange  our  plans.  You  see  you  are  to 
K  3 
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perform,  of  course,  the  part  of  the  lover  in  the 
farce." 

'•  I  suppose  so,  of  course,"  replied  the  baron, 
"  as  you  modestly  decline  taking  that  part  upon 
yourself." 

«f  Why,  I  never  like  to  stand  in  a  friend's 
way,"  answered  Pierre  Jean,  with  his  usual 
effrontery;  ''  however,  your  plan,  then,  in  pur- 
suit of  your  purpose,  is  to  call  upon  the  old 
gentleman  himself,  and,  making  him  alow  bow, 
request  the  honour  of  his  fair  ward's  hand." 

"  Upon  which,"  replied  the  Baron  de  Cajare, 
"  he  will  make  me  a  low  bow,  and  request  me 
to  do  him  the  honour  of  walking  out  of  his 
house ;  adding,  perhaps,  that  I  am  as  impudent 
a  scoundrel  as  a  man  called  Pierre  Jean." 

"  Which,  of  course,  you  will  take  as  a  com- 
pliment," rejoined  Pierre  Jean  ;  "  but  you  will 
then,  in  reply,  say  that  you  are  extremely  sorry, 
but  if  you  are  obliged  to  do  so,  your  only 
refuge,  after  leaving  his  house,  in  the  state  of 
disconsolate  attachment  into  which  his  refusal 
throws  you,  must  be  either  the  river  Seine  or 
the  central  bureau  of  police." 
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"  Come,  come,"  exclaimed  the  baron,  some- 
what sternly,  "  no  jesting  upon  this  subject ; 
I  am,  indeed,  attached  to  this  young  lady, 
and " 

"  To  her  fortune,"  replied  Pierre  Jean : 
"  but,  nevertheless,  you  will  do  as  I  say,  mon- 
sieur le  baron ;  and,  moreover,  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  inform  him  "  —  and  the  man  spoke 
slowly,'^  and  with  a  marked  emphasis  —  "  that 
you  feel  yourself  bound  to  give  information  at 
the  police  office  in  reference  to  something  about 
the  murder  of  Gualtier  Fileau,  the  old  gold- 
smith, for  which  Count  H.  and  the  Chevalier  M. 
were  executed  many  years  ago.  Tell  him  that 
there  is  one  person  concerned  therein  still  living; 
that,  having  discovered  the  fact,  you  are  under 
the  necessity  of  naming  him  to  the  police,  and 
of  bringing  forward  your  proofs,  not  being  in 
any  Avay  connected  with  him  by  blood  or  mar- 


is 


"  Ah  !"  said  the  baron  thoughtfully  —  "  ah  ! 

is  it  so.  Monsieur  Pierre  Jean  ?      But  how  can 

I  be  certain  that  this  will  produce  any  effect  ? 

1  must  not  threaten  any  thing  which  I  am  not 
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sure  of  being  able  to  perform.  You  must  give 
me  the  proofs,  my  good  friend — you  must  give 
me  the  proofs." 

"  That  would  not  exactly  suit  me,"  replied 
the  villain.  "  When  I  ride,  I  still  like  to  have 
the  curb  thrown  over  my  little  finger,  even 
though  I  do  not  use  it,  and  I  will  give  you  the 
proofs  as  soon  as  I  find  occasion  for  it.  Till 
then,  they  must  rest  with  me.  I  will  be  my 
own  witness,  my  good  baron  :  but,  if  you  think 
this  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  worthy  gentle- 
man, and  he  asks  any  saucy  questions  about  the 
matter,  inquire  if  he  recollects  his  walk  with 
the  Count  H.  and  the  Chevalier  M.  on  the 
night  of  the  murder  of  Fiteau,  and  all  that  hap- 
pened afterwards?  Give  him  a  day  to  think  of 
the  matter,  if  he  likes  it  —  I  can  trust  to  the 
effect  of  thought  in  his  case.  It  never  yet  made 
a  man  who  has  something  to  be  afraid  of  more 
bold  to  have  time  to  think  over  it." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  the  baron,  in  a  thought- 
ful mood — "  perhaps  not.  Conscience  is  the 
worst  of  bugbears,  after  all." 

"  Conscience  or  no  conscience,"  replied  Pierre 
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Jean,  "  the  expectation  of  being  broken  on  the 
wheel  does  not  tend  to  nerve  a  man's  sinews. 
Tell  the  count  what  I  say  :  the  prospect  will  be 
unpleasant  to  him,  you  may  be  sure ;  and  if  he 
do  not  consent  himself,  and  make  the  girl  con- 
sent too,  I  am  very  much  mistaken.  If  he  do 
act  foolishly,  the  first  appearance  of  Pierre  Jean 
on  the  stage,  and  a  word  or  two  whispered  in 
his  ear  by  me,  will  alter  the  whole  complexion 
of  the  affair,  depend  upon  it,  and  very  soon 
bring  him  to  his  senses." 

The  baron  paused  for  several  minutes,  think- 
ing deeply  over  all  the  man  had  said,  weighing 
every  probability,  and  calculating  every  result. 

"  It  is  a  hopeful  scheme,"  he  replied,  at  length, 
"  the  most  hopeful  scheme  I  have  yet  heard  of; 
and  if  I  could  be  certain  that  you  have  sufficient 
evidence  to  convict  him,  or  even  to  cast  a  grave 
suspicion  upon  him,  I  should  not  in  the  least 
doubt  of  success ;  but  the  story  is  improbable. 
Unless,  in  the  very  first  instance,  there  were 
strong  proof,  the  accusation  would  not  be 
listened  to.  He  himself  may  take  a  high  tone, 
and  laugh  it  all  to  scorn ;  or,  with  one  of  his 
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cold  and  cutting  sneers,  tell  me  to  make  what 
use  of  my  information  that  I  can." 

"  Conscience,  as  you  say,  my  dear  sir,  con- 
science ! "  exclaimed  the  rogue  —  for  the  greatest 
villains  upon  earth  know  better  than  any  other 
people,  because  they  know  it  by  experience, 
that  particular  effect  of  conscience,  at  least, 
which  more  or  less  makes  cowards  of  us  all. 
"  Conscience,  my  dear  sir,  conscience  !  —  that 
is  the  thing  which  will  prevent  him  from  either 
laughing  you  to  scorn,  or  from  knocking  you 
down  with  a  sarcasm ;  and  as  to  my  having 
proof,  rest  satisfied  that  I  have  evidence 
enough :  for  there  is  another  man  in  Paris  be- 
sides myself  who  seems  to  me  as  much  afraid 
of  my  telling  the  story  as  if  the  case  were  his 
own ;  because  he  knows  that  he  will  be  called 
upon  to  bear  witness  when  he  would  rather 
not.  He  thought  to  bully  me  about  it,  but  he 
is  mistaken,  and  only  showed  his  own  game 
when  he  was  trumping  my  card.  I  should 
have  a  pleasure  in  repaying  him  a  part  of  all  I 
owe  him,  some  of  these  days ;  —  but  no  matter 
for  that  —  go  you  to  the  count  without  fear.  — 
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Why  should  you  not  go  at  once  ?  It  is  a  fine 
day,  and  no  time  hke  the  present." 

''  I  should  not  be  back  in  time,"  replied  the 
baron.  "  I  am  to  be  with  Melun  and  Rosenval, 
and  several  others,  by  eight  o'clock  —  to  give 
them  their  revenge,  they  call  it,  but  I  say,  to 
take  mine.  I  have  not  forgotten  how  Melun 
lauorhed  when  he  thought  I  had  not  a  crown 
left  in  my  purse;  but  I  will  see  him  in  the 
livery  of  a  valet,  or  the  rags  of  a  beggar,  before 
I  have  done  with  him." 

"  Quite  right,  quite  right  !"  answered  Pierre 
Jean ;  "  but,  nevertheless,  there  is  plenty  of 
time  between  this  hour  and  eight  o'clock. 
Think  what  a  glorious  prize  she  would  be  !  Why, 
I  understand  that  estate  of  St.  Aubin,  which 
you  called  so  pitiful,  is  worth  two  thousand  louis 
of  rent.  Then,  if  she  have  all  the  count  can 
give,  what  a  mighty  fortune  that  will  be.  Come, 
come,  monsieur  le  baron,  make  quick  work 
with  it :  put  on  a  new  suit,  a  bold  face,  a  stout 
heart,  and  a  cool  head,  and  go  down  and  win 
the  lady  without  more  ado." 

The  baron  smiled.     **  What  must  be  done 
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some  time,"  he  said,  "  may  as  well  be  done  at 
once;  so  I  will  e'en  try  my  fortune  without 
more  delay ;  especially  if  I  am  to  give  them 
time  to  consider  of  it ;  but  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  part  of  the  plan  is  bad,  Master  Pierre 
Jean.  The  rapid  decision,  in  the  urgency  of 
the  moment,  would  be  more  in  our  favour,  I 
should  think.  She  will  only  hate  me  for 
forcing  her  inclinations,  and  hatred  is  a  thing 
that  does  not  diminish  by  reflection." 

"  Pho,  pho  !"  answered  the  other,  "  that 
may  be  with  a  bungler ;  but,  my  dear  baron, 
with  a  sweet  man  like  you,  the  good  impression 
may  be  easily  given  instead  of  the  bad.  Why, 
you  can  teach  her  to  believe  any  thing  you  like. 
Tell  her  that  you  are  urged  on  solely  by  the 
deepest  and  the  most  passionate  love ;  that  her 
coldness  has  driven  you  to  despair ;  that  you 
care  not  what  rash  act  you  commit  so  that  you 
win  her:  that  you  would  ruin  and  destroy 
yourself  and  the  whole  world  sooner  than  not 
obtain  her,  and  that  she  is  answerable  for  all 
the  sins  that  you  commit,  and  the  misery  that 
is  brought  upon  others,  if  she  do  not  marry 
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you,  now  that  all  chance  of  marrying  the  other 
is  done  away  with.  Woman  !  woman  !  You 
have  but  to  do  with  a  woman  !" 

The  baron  had  smiled  at  the  first  part  of  his 
companion's  speech,  amused  to  find  how  the 
playing  upon  the  weakness  of  human  nature 
was  brought  to  a  complete  science,  which  every 
low  villain  could  practise ;  but  his  feehngs  to- 
wards Annette  were,  in  reality,  too  vehement 
for  him  to  bear  calmly  any  allusion  to  Ernest 
de  Nogent.  He  bit  his  lip,  then,  till  he  left 
the  marks  of  his  teeth  in  it;  and  merely  mut- 
tering to  himself,  '*  She  shall  be  mine!"  he 
rose  from  the  table  at  which  he  had  been  sit- 
ting, locked  up  the  papers  with  which  it  was 
covered,  and  the  drawer  with  money  which  he 
had  opened,  and  then  saying,  "  Well,  my  good 
friend,  I  must  lose  no  time,  if  this  is  to  be 
done ;  come  to  me  to-morrow  about  this  hour, 
and  I  will  tell  you  more  of  my  success," — he 
prepared  to  set  out  upon  his  journey. 

Pierre  Jean  lingered  a  little  in  the  room ;  but 
the  baron,  knowing  that  he  cultivated  the  va- 
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rious  talents  which  he  possessed  for  small  pil- 
fering and  other  methods  of  appropriation  in 
aid  of  his  grander  schemes,  took  care  not  to 
allow  him  any  opportunity,  and  sent  him  out  of 
the  apartment  before  he  quitted  it  himself. 

Bidding  him  adieu,  Monsieur  de  Cajare  set 
out  with  all  speed  for  Versailles.  It  was  not 
long  ere  he  entered  the  court  of  the  house  in- 
habited by  the  Count  de  Castelneau,  and  boldly 
asked  for  that  nobleman.  The  servant  who 
appeared  in  answer  to  his  summons  knew  him 
well  by  sight;  and  —  as  in  all  houses,  however 
carefully  the  masters  may  conceal  them,  all  the 
suspicions  and  animosities  which  they  expe- 
rience very  soon  make  their  way  to  their  do- 
mestics —  the  man  now  replied  boldly  and 
somewhat  rudely,  that  his  master  had  ordered 
no  person  should  be  admitted. 

"  Nevertheless,'*  replied  the  baron  calmly, 
"  you  will  be  obliged  to  admit  me." 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  the  man,  somewhat  startled. 
"  I  certainly  cannot  admit  you,  sir,  without 
further  orders." 
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"  Then  go  and  obtain  those  orders,"  replied 
the  baron ;  "  and  inform  the  count  that  I  come 
upon  business  of  importance,  which  will  admit 
of  no  refusal  or  delay."  ., 

The  servant  obeyed,  and  left  him  at  the  door ; 
but  in  a  few  minutes  he  returned  with  an 
order  to  usher  him  into  the  presence  of  the 
count. 

-  It  was  seldom  that  the  nerve  of  the  Baron 
de  Cajare  failed  him  ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  de- 
termined courage,  great  self-confidence,  strong 
resolution,  and  much  impudence.  But  on  the 
present  occasion  various  things  oppressed  him : 
the  business  which  he  had  in  hand  also  was 
somewhat  obscure  even  to  his  own  mind.  He 
had  hurried  on  into  it  with  an  insufficient 
portion  of  information  to  satisfy  himself  fully, 
and  he  followed  the  servant  slov/ly,  laying  out 
the  line  of  conduct  he  v/as  to  pursue.  As 
the  best  general  rule  he  could  adopt,  in  a 
case  where  his  information  was  vague,  he 
resolved  to  make  his  lan£yua":e  vao;ue  also,  and 
not   to   enter  into  any   particulars  till  he  had 
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again  seen  Pierre  Jean.  Having  formed  this 
resolution,  and  seeing  that  the  attendant  waited 
at  the  door  of  a  room,  he  hurried  his  step,  and 
entered  the  saloon  where  the  Count  de  Castel- 
neau  was  seated. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Although  Annette  had  quitted  the  room  on 
the  announcement  of  Monsieur  de  Cajare's  ap- 
proach, yet  the  Count  de  Castehieau  was  not 
alone.  The  surgeon,  at  his  request,  remained 
with  him,  and  this  increased,  in  some  degree, 
the  embarrassment  wliich  the  baron  felt.  No 
one  could  have  perceived,  however,  the  slightest 
trace  of  hesitation  or  emotion  in  his  counte- 
nance, as  he  advanced,  with  a  cool  air  and  a 
graceful  bow,  to  salute  the  Count  de  Castel- 
neau.  That  gentleman  himself  certainly  did 
rise  to  receive  him,  but  with  so  cold  an  air, 
and  so  stern  a  brow,  that  his  feelings  towards 
his  visiter  were  not  to  be  mistaken.  Little 
cause  as  he  had  to  expect  courtesy  or  kindly 
greeting  on  the  part  of  the  count,  the  Baron 
de  Cajare  thought  fit  to  look  upon  this  recep- 
tion as  rude  and  insulting ;  and  the  pugnacity 
VOL.  in.  L 
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of  his  disposition  rising  with  the  occasion,  soon 
overcame  every  sort  of  distaste  to  the  business 
before  him,  and  he  commenced  the  conversation 
at  once,  without  waiting  for  any  farther  wel- 
come than  the  mere  cold  bow  with  which  the 
count  noticed  his  entrance. 

"  Good  morning,  Monsieur  de  Castelneau," 
he  said :  "  I  am  happy  to  see  you  looking  so 
well;  rumour  taught  me  to  believe  that  you 
were  ill." 

"  For  once  rumour  was  right,  sir,"  replied 
the  count.  "  May  I  ask  to  what  I  am  indebted 
for  the  honour  of  this  visit?" 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  baron  —  "  you 
shall  be  informed  thereof  in  one  moment.  But 
what  I  have  to  say  had  probably  better  be  said 
to  yourself  alone." 

"  I  cannot  conceive  that  such  a  thing  is 
necessary,  sir,"  rejoined  the  count:  "one's  sur- 
geon and  one's  confessor  may  hear  every  thing, 
I  believe." 

"  In  this  instance,"  said  the  baron,  "  you 
will  find,  in  a  few  moments,  my  good  sir,  that 
your  general  rule  is  not  applicable.  —  I  must 
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request,  distinctly,  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
with  you  alone,  though  I  think  they  might  have 
been  conceded  at  once  out  of  common  cour- 
tesy." 

"  The  courtesy,  sir,  that  you  have  shown  to 
me  and  mine,"  replied  the  count,  "  has  been 
of  so  uncommon  a  kind,  that  I  might  consider 
myself  very  well  justified  in  denying  your  re- 
quest. It  shall  be  granted,  however ;  and  my 
friend  here  will  leave  us  for  a  moment  or  two." 

The  surgeon  left  the  room,  and  the  count 
paused,  knowing  that  silence  at  such  a  time  is 
the  most  embarrassing  thing  that  can  be  in- 
flicted upon  an  impudent  man  who  has  to  begin 
an  awkward  conference.  The  baron,  however, 
commenced  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

"  I  have  requested  that  our  communication 
should  be  private,  count,"  he  said,  "  as  many 
things  may  occur  in  the  course  of  what  we  have 
to  speak  of  which  had  better  be  heard  by  no 
other  ears  but  our  own." 

"  I  cannot  see  why,  sir,"  answered  the  count. 
"As  you  have  yourself  sought  the  interview, 
which,  I  confess,  I  grant  very  unwillingly,  you 
L  2 
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must  lead  the  conversation  in  what  line  you 
like,  and  can  therefore  avoid  any  thing  that  is 
disagreeable  to  yourself." 

"  Oh  !  it  is  not  that  I  fear  at  all,"  replied  the 
baron  :  "  it  is  not  to  spare  my  feelings,  but  your 
own,  that  I  am  solicitous." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  the  count,  dryly  —  "  pray  go 
on." 

"  Well,  then,  sir,"  proceeded  the  Baron  de 
Cajare,  "  let  me  inform  you,  that  I  come  to  de- 
mand the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin, 
knowing  the  circumstances  of  her  birth  and 
every  thing  concerning  her." 

"  You  come  to  demand  the  hand  of  Made- 
moiselle de  St.  Morin!"  said  the  count,  repeat- 
ing his  words,  with  a  sarcastic  turn  of  the  lip : 
''  may  I  ask  upon  what  grounds  this  great  claim 
is  founded?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  in  one  moment,  sir,"  replied 
the  baron  :  "it  is  better  founded  than  you  are 
aware  of.  Every  principle  requires  us  to  give 
up  to  judgment  persons  who  have  been  guilty, 
at  any  period,  of  great  and  terrible  crimes,  or 
who  have  taken  part  therein ;  and  there  can  be 
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but  one  excuse  for  not  doing  so.  That  excuse 
can  only  exist  when  we  are  connected  with  the 
criminals  by  near  and  dear  ties,  and  when  the 
voice  of  nature  and  affection  may  be  supposed 
to  overpower  a  sense  of  justice.  Now,  sir,  look- 
ing upon  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin  as  your 
adopted  child,  I  think  the  person  who  marries 
her  may  consider  himself  exempt  from  the 
duty  of  doing  any  thing  that  may  injure  you, 
although  the  strict  law  of  the  land  may  require 
him  to  pursue  a  contrary  course  —  do  you  un- 
derstand me  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,  sir,"  answered  the  count : 
"  if  you  come  here  to  play  the  part  of  the 
Sphinx,  with  a  riddle  on  your  lips,  you  must 
even  enact  the  character  of  Oedipus  also,  and 
solve  it  yourself." 

"  T  think,  sir,  it  can  be  solved  in  one  mo- 
ment," said  the  baron,  "  and  by  one  word. 
Turn  your  thoughts  back  into  the  past,  count, 
and  tell  me  if  you  recollect  the  name  of  Gual- 
tier  Fiteau  ?" 

The  count  sat  down,  for  he  had  hitherto 
been  standing,  and  the  deadly  paleness  which 
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came  over  his  countenance  showed  the  baron  at 
once  that  he  had  touched  a  tender  spot.  "  I 
see,  sir,"  he  continued,  "  that  you  do  recollect 
the  name.  I  will  beg  you  to  make  a  still 
greater  effort  of  memory,  and  tell  me  whether 
you  remember  where  you  were,  and  how  em- 
ployed, on  the  night  and  at  the  moment  when 
Gualtier  Fiteau  was  murdered?" 

The  count  made  no  reply,  but  remained  in 
death-like  silence,  with  his  eyes  fixed  firmly  on 
the  ground.  The  baron,  too,  added  nothing 
more  for  several  moments,  leaving  what  he  had 
said  to  work  its  effect.  Judging  from  all  that 
he  saw,  that  the  words  already  spoken  were 
enough,  he  determined  not  to  show  the  scanti- 
ness of  his  information  by  attempting  to  create 
any  greater  alarm ;  and  a  few  minutes'  reflection 
confirmed  him,  not  only  in  acting  thus  pru- 
dentl}',  but  also  in  soothing  and  softening  the 
way  for  concession. 

"  Pray  be  calm,  Monsieur  de  Castelneau," 
he  said.  ^'  I  seek  not  to  pain  or  to  injure  you: 
very  far  from  it,  I  assure  you.  I  deeply  and 
devotedly  love  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin.     I 
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would  do  any  thing  on  earth  to  obtain  her, 
and  have,  perhaps,  been  led  by  this  passion 
into  rash  and  unjustifiable  acts;  but  still  she 
must  be  mine ;  and  all  I  now  ask  is,  that  you 
would  behave  in  this  business,  not  according  to 
the  wild,  and  somewhat  inappropriate  notions, 
which  you  have  imbibed  from  that  mad  nation, 
the  English,  but  as  every  other  parent  or  guar- 
dian in  all  France  would,  and  give  her  to  the 
man  whom,  all  circumstances  considered,  it  is 
best  that  she  should  marry." 

"  I  cannot,  sir  —  I  cannot  force  her  inclina- 
tion," burst  forth  the  count.  "  I  have  pro- 
mised her  her  free  choice,  and  were  I  to  die  to- 
morrow I  would  not  retract  from  my  word." 

"  But,  doubtless,"  said  the  Baron  de  Cajare, 
"  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin  herself  will  not 
drive  the  matter  to  such  alternatives,  if  she  be 
left  to  judge  for  herself.  May  I  be  permitted  to 
plead  my  own  cause  with  her  for  a  few  minutes 
alone?" 

"  Ay,  and  tell  her  this  whole  tale,"  exclaimed 
the   county    "  false   as  it  is,  and  baseless  alto- 
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gether,  to  make  her  abhor  one  whom  she  has 
loved  from  infancy,  and " 

*'  Your  pardon,  your  pardon,"  said  the 
baron.  "  I  have  told  no  tale  at  all ;  and  if  any 
thing  said  be  false  or  baseless,  you  cannot  have 
the  slightest  occasion  to  fear  it." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  replied  the  count,  "  that  fol- 
lows not  at  all.  There  ma}^  be  circumstances 
—  nay,  I  deny  not  that  there  are  circum- 
stances —  which  give  to  the  most  innocent  the 
appearance  of  guilt.  Do  we  not  all  know  how 
often,  upon  full  and  legal  proof,  the  innocent 
head  has  been  brought  to  the  block,  while  the 
guilty  one  has  escaped?" 

"  We  do,  indeed,"  answered  the  baron  ;  '•  and 
therefore,  of  course,  I  never  dream  for  one 
moment  of  entering  into  any  particulars  with 
Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin.  I  only  wish  to 
plead  my  own  cause,  and  to  add,  in  order  to 
show  some  slight  claim  upon  her  attention,  that 
your  life  is  in  my  power,  without  in  the  least 
degree  intending  to  make  use  of  the  means  in 
my  hand.     May  I  do  this  ?" 

The  count  smiled  bitterly,  repeating,  "  Slight 
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claim!  —  Well,  sir,  I  cannot  refuse,  but  you 
must  not  ask  me  in  any  respect  to  urge  her. 
You  must  not  expect  that  I  will  make  it  my 
request  even  —  that  I  will  express  a  hope  or  a 
wish." 

"  No,"  replied  the  baron — "  all  I  will  ask  is, 
that  if  she  comes  to  you  for  confirmation  of  my 
words  —  if  she  says  to  you  that  I  have  told  her 
that  your  life  is  in  my  power  —  you  will  repl}'', 
that  I  have  told  her  true  —  ask  nothing,  de- 
mand nothing  of  her — leave  her  own  heart  to 
decide ;  and  I  call  Heaven  to  witness,  if  she  do 
decide  in  my  favour,  that  I  will  make  her  the 
best  and  most  devoted  of  husbands." 

The  count  paused  without  reply  for  a  mi- 
nute or  two;  and  never  did  a  more  terrible  or 
painful  struggle  take  place  in  the  breast  of  man 
than  that  which  rao-ed  in  his  durin<j  his  silence. 
It  was  not  one  feeling  singly  opposing  another; 
it  was  not  alone  that  apprehension  for  himself 
combated  his  love  and  tenderness  for  Annette ; 
but  it  was,  that  various  feelings  and  passions 
took  part  against  each  other  in  his  breast  at 
once,  and  fears  of  disgrace  and  shame,  affection 
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for  Annette,  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  ba- 
ron, repugnance  to  sink  himself  in  the  opinion 
of  the  person  he  loved  best  on  earth,  and  high 
and  noble  principles  of  what  was  just,  and  right, 
and  dignified  —  all  arrayed  themselves  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  maintained  for  those 
few  minutes  a  fearful  conflict  in  his  heart. 

Apprehension,  however,  triumphed  —  more 
by  its  old  and  rooted  power  in  his  mind  than 
any  thing  else.  That  fear  had  been  the  bug- 
bear of  his  life,  the  spectre  which  haunted  him, 
the  incubus  which  crushed  down  all  his  joys; 
and  he  found  that  he  had  no  power  to  resist 
it  now. 

"  It  must  be  as  you  wish,"  said  the  count  at 
length ;  "  but  I  have  your  promise,  your 
plighted  word,  your  pledge,  that  you  will  say 
nothing  of  this  matter  to  her ;  that  you  will 
give  her  none  of  the  particulars ;  that  you  will 
never,  never,  call  up  a  suspicion  in  her  mind 
against  me." 

"  Never,"  replied  the  baron  —  "  never,  if 
she  consents  to  be  mine.     I  will  say  but  what 
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I  have  told  you  :  I  will   tell  her  merely   that 
your  life  is  in  my  power," 

"  Well,"  thought  the  count  —  "  well,  I  can 
but  leave  it  to  herself:  it  is  a  sacrifice  I  will 
not  ask,  I  will  not  demand;  but  if  she  decides 
for  herself,  why  should  I  oppose?  Let  her 
judge  :  it  were  cruelty  to  her  to  deny  her  the 
power  of  judging  where  the  life  of  one  whom 
she  loves  as  a  father  is  at  stake." 

Did  this  reasoning  satisfy  him?  It  would 
seem  not ;  for,  in  the  end,  a  sort  of  sarcastic 
smile  came  upon  his  countenance,  as  if  he 
scorned  himself  for  using  such  sophistry;  and 
then  a  look  of  deep  melancholy  succeeded  it,  of 
bitter,  dark,  remorseful  sorrow;  and  pressing  his 
hand  upon  his  brow,  he  slowly  left  the  room. 

"  Pray  call  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin 
hither,  my  good  friend,"  he  said,  entering  the 
cabinet  in  which  the  surgeon  was  seated.  "  I 
wish  to  speak  to  her  for  a  moment  or  two 
alone." 

Annette  came  quickly,  and  the  count  was 
glad  that  she  did  so,  for  every  instant  of  ex- 
pectation  was    terrible.      Her    eyes    instantly 
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rested  on  his  countenance,  and  she  exclaimed, 
"  You  are  ill,  my  dear  father  !  Oh  !  what  is 
the  matter  ?  That  base  man  has  agitated  and 
offended  you,  I  am  sure  !" 

*'  No,  no,  my  Annette,"  replied  the  count, 
shrinking  from  the  terms  of  condemnation  by 
which  she  designated  him  to  whom  he  seemed 
driven  to  consign  her  for  life  —  "  No,  my  An- 
nette, no  —  perhaps  he  may  not  mean  —  But, 
no,  I  will  not  say  a  word  more  in  his  favour," 
he  added  more  firmly.  "  Go  to  him,  my  An- 
nette :  you  will  find  him  in  the  saloon.  Hear 
what  he  has  to  say  to  you,  and  then  decide  for 
yourself.  Let  no  other  consideration  but  the 
feelings  of  your  own  heart  afreet  you,  my  child. 
It  is  right  that  you  should  have  the  power  of 
judging;  but,  oh,  Annette!  oh,  judge  wisely 
and  well  !" 

"  But  tell  me,"  she  said,  in  an  agitated 
voice  —  "  tell  me,  my  dear  father  — " 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  dear  child,"  said  the  count, 
"  ask  me  no  questions :  go,  decide  for  yourself. 
No  one  can  decide  but  you,  no  one  can  decide 
for  you.     Would  to  God  that  I  could  !" 
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Annette  stood  and  gazed  at  him  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  in  painful  silence ;  then  turned, 
and,  summoning  all  her  resolution,  with  a  slow, 
but  unwavering  step,  she  sought  the  saloon  in 
which  the  Baron  de  Cajare  awaited  her. 

For  a  few  moments  after  she  had  left  him, 
the  words  which  he  had  spoken,  exhorting  her 
to  a  firm  and  wise  decision,  gave  some  comfort 
to  the  mind  of  the  Count  de  Castelneau.  For 
a  time  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  done 
his  duty,  that  he  had  acted  as  he  ought  to  act 
towards  Annette;  but  his  judgment  was  too 
keen  and  clear,  his  heart  too  much  accustomed 
to  self-examination,  for  such  a  delusion  to  con- 
tinue long.  A  brief,  a  very  brief  space  of 
thought,  showed  him  that  he  was  sacrificing 
her  to  himself;  that  he  was  consigning  her  to 
the  arms  of  a  man  whom  she  hated  and  despised, 
a  man  who,  he  himself  was  confident,  would 
render  her  miserable  for  life.  He  could  not 
deny  to  his  ov/n  conscience  that  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  he  was  employing,  even  while  he 
seemed  to  leave  her  free,  the  most  terrible 
means  of  compulsion  —  the  compulsion  of  her 
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heart's  best  feelings  and  principles,  the  com- 
pulsion of  her  affection  for  him.  He  felt  that 
it  was  base  ;  he  felt  that  it  was  degrading  ;  he 
felt  that  he  had  fallen  more  than  ever  in  his 
own  opinion;  and  burying  his  eyes  in  his 
hands,  he  shut  out  all  external  objects,  and  the 
predominant  sensation  was  hatred  of  himself. 
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CHAP.    X. 

As   soon  as  Annette    entered    the   saloon,   the 
Baron  de  Cajare  advanced  towards  her,  with  a 
countenance  from  which  he  had  banished  every 
trace  of  bad  passion.     It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
he  was  a  handsome   and  a   graceful  man,  and 
that  in  his  whole  address  and  appearance  there 
was  something  highly  courtly  and  distinguished ; 
but  yet  Annette  could  not  behold  him  without . 
sensations   of  dislike  and  apprehension,  which 
certainly  were  not  diminished  by  the  short  and 
unsatisfactory  conference  she  had  just  held  with 
the  Count  de  Castelneau.      She  bowed  gravely 
as  he  approached,  but  withheld  her  hand,  though 
he  seemed  about  to  take  it,  and  seating  herself 
in  the   chair  which   the  count   had  before  oc- 
cupied, she  said,   "  Monsieur  de  Castelneau  in- 
forms me,  sir,  that  you  wish  to  speak  to  me." 
"  You    cannot    doubt    upon   what   subject. 
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Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin,"  said  the  baron : 
''  it  must  be  evident  to  you,  it  must  have  been 
evident  to  you  before  you  quitted  Castelneau, 
that  I  do,  and  have  long  loved  you  sincerely 
and  dearly." 

"  From  all  I  have  known  and  seen,  sir,'* 
replied  Annette,  coldly  and  even  bitterly,  for 
the  very  profession  of  his  love  seemed  an  offence 
to  her,  after  the  events  that  had  passed — "  from 
all  that  I  have  known  and  seen,  the  method 
you  have  taken  to  display  your  love  has  been 
somewhat  strange;  but  in  one  word " 

"  Hear  me,  hear  me  first,  mademoiselle," 
said  the  baron  —  ^'  hear  me,  before  you  make 
any  decision." 

"  I  have  none  to  make,  sir,"  replied  An- 
nette :  "  my  sentiments  were  fixed  long  ago ; 
but  go  on,  if  you  think  fit." 

"  Your  opinions  may  have  been  formed  upon 
wrong  grounds,"  replied  the  baron ;  "  not  that  I 
intend  to  deny  any  thing  that  I  have  done;  for 
every  strong  passion,  if  it  be  not  a  madness 
itself,  produces  a  temporary  insanity.  Mine  has 
certainly  done  so;  for  the  strongest  proof  of 
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insanity  is  the  choice  of  such  means  as  are  most 
likely  to  defeat  the  object." 

"  You  reason  too  calmly,  and  too  well,  for  a 
madman,  sir,"  replied  Annette;  "  but  whether 
it  were  so  or  not  could  make  no  difference  to 
me  now." 

The  baron  bit  his  lip,  but  he  still  replied  in 
the  same  deferential  tone.  "  I  think  it  might, 
if  you  would  hear  me  to  an  end.  In  seeking 
your  love,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  your 
hand,  I  have  committed  many  acts  which  were 
calculated,  I  acknowledge,  at  once  to  deprive 
me  of  your  affection  and  your  esteem ;  but 
many  other  things  that  I  have  done  have  been 
mistaken,  and  others  have  doubtless  been  mis- 
represented. All,  however,  have  been  prompted 
by  love,  by  that  deep,  intense,  overpowering 
attachment  which  can  never  be  conquered  — 
which  will  endure  through  life,  and  which  must 
eventually  produce  some  return.  It  is  for  you 
to  direct  that  love  as  you  will  for  the  future. 
It  is  for  you  to  address  it  to  the  best  objects;  to 
make  it  the  means  of  recalling  me  from  any 
thing  that  is  evil;  of  leading  me  to  all  that  is 
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high,  and  noble,  and  great ;  of  turning  me,  in 
short,  from  wrong  to  right,  and  saving  me,  by 
the  power  of  affection,  from  all  the  vice,  and 
crime,  and  sorrow,  into  which,  perhaps,  disap- 
pointment and  despair  may  hurry  me." 

Annette  was  now  in  some  degree  interested ; 
not  touched,  not  shaken  in  the  slightest  degree, 
for  she  loved  another,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances could  she  ever  love  him;  but  she  felt 
grieved  for  him ;  and  his  language  had  so  much 
the  air  of  truth,  that  she  hoped  he  might  be  led 
to  better  things. 

"  Oh  !  Monsieur  de  Cajare,"  she  said  in  a 
milder  tone,  "  let  me  beseech  you  to  think  of 
what  ought  to  be  the  results  of  disappointment, 
especially  when  that  disappointment  itself  may 
have  been,  in  some  degree,  brought  about  by  the 
very  errors  and  evils  into  which  you  now  talk 
of  plunging  again.  Ought  it  not,  oh,  tell  me, 
ought  it  not  to  chasten  and  correct  ?  ought  it 
not  to  make  you  abhor  all  that  is  wrong,  and 
seek  all  that  is  right  ?  Alas  !  I  can  give  you 
nothing  like  hope,  if  you  do,  indeed,  love  me 
as  you  say.     I  wish  that  it  were  otherwise  —  I 
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wish  from  my  very  heart  that  it  were  other- 
wise ;  but  it  cannot  be.  I  do  pray  and  entreat 
that  you  would  urge  me  no  more,  for  it  is  quite 
impossible." 

"  I  must  still  urge  you,  Mademoiselle  de  St. 
Morin,"  replied  the  Baron  de  Cajare,  some- 
what sternly  ;  "  for  many  results  that  you  know 
not  of  depend  upon  your  answering  my  love, 
and  becoming  my  wife." 

The  altered  tone  in  which  he  spoke  was  to 
Annette  rather  a  relief  than  otherwise ;  and  she 
replied,  "  To  end  all  in  one  word,  sir,  then,  I 
have  but  to  tell  you  that,  whatever  be  the  case, 
you  never  can  or  will  have  my  hand ;  nor  can 
you  obtain  my  love,  for  it  is  already  given  to 
another.  Thus,  whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
quences of  my  reply,  that  reply  is  made." 

'*  Let  me  first  tell  you  what  does  hang  upon 
your  decision.  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin," 
said  the  baron.  "  First,  there  depends  upon  it 
the  life  of  the  Count  de  Castelneau  —  next,  his 
honour  —  next,  his  property  —  next,  the  fame 
and  name  of  his  whole  family  and  relations." 
M  2 
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Annette  started  up  from  her  seat,  and  gazed 
on  him  with  a  look  of  wild  incredulity. 

"  It  cannot  be  !"  she  exclaimed  —  "  oh,  no, 
it  cannot  be  ! " 

"  It  is  !"  answered  the  baron,  firmly  and 
sternl3\  "  I  would  not  urge  this  plea  till  every 
other  argument  had  failed  ;  but  I  now  tell  you 
that  it  is  so;  and  if  you  doubt  me,  ask  the  count 
himself." 

"  I  will,  I  will,"  cried  Annette,  wildly;  and 
darting  from  the  room,  like  a  bird  escaped 
from  the  hand  which  has  striven  to  grasp  it, 
she  flew  to  the  cabinet  where  she  had  left  her 
guardian.  She  found  him,  as  we  have  shown, 
with  his  eyes  buried  in  his  hands ;  and  although 
he  heard  the  step  which,  though  still  light,  was 
now  quick  and  impatient,  he  raised  not  his  head 
—  he  felt  that  he  dared  hardly  look  that  pure 
innocence  in  the  face. 

She  paused,  and  gazed  upon  him  mourn- 
fully ;  she  read  in  that  downcast  aspect  —  she 
remembered,  in  the  words  that  he  had  spoken 
to  her,  and  in  much  that  she  had  seen  —  dark 
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and  terrible  signs  corroborative  of  the  tale  she 
had  just  heard.  There  was  a  deep  mystery, 
indeed,  for  her  mind,  in  all  that  she  beheld; 
but  if  she  asked  herself  what  it  could  be,  what 
was  the  mean  in  o;  of  all  the  strano-e  and  unac- 
countable  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
feelings  and  demeanour  of  her  guardian,  it  was 
with  no  touch  of  curiosity,  it  was  with  the 
simple,  straight-forward  purpose  of  judging  what 
it  might  be  her  duty  to  do,  and  with  the  reso- 
lution to  do  that  duty  at  any  sacrifice. 

She  paused,  then,  and  gazed  upon  the  count, 
scarcely  trusting  her  voice  to  speak.  She  knew 
that  the  tone  thereof  —  she  knew  that  the  very 
first  look  —  would  betray,  in  a  moment,  to  the 
eyes  of  her  guardian  the  terror,  agitation,  and 
despair  which  were  already  in  possession  of  her 
heart. 

The  moment  of  decision  was,  however,  now- 
come;  and  in  that  awful  moment  the  high 
principles  and  the  high  soul  were  not  wanting. 
She  called  up  resolution — she  nerved  her  heart 
— she  determined  to  dare  all  boldly,  to  hear  all 
calmly;    and  if,    by  the   utmost  sacrifice   that 
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woman  could  make,  she  could  save  him  who 
had  devoted  so  much  of  his  life  to  the  task  of 
rendering  her  what  she  was,  she  resolved  to 
make  that  sacrifice,  should  death  itself  be  the 
consequence.  Ay  !  death  itself;  for  now  she 
concealed  nothing  from  her  own  mind;  and 
very  often,  within  the  last  few  months,  she  had 
thought,  not  only  that  the  grave  would  be 
preferable  to  an  union  with  a  man  whom  she 
did  not  love,  but  that  the  grave  must  follow 
very  rapidly  upon  so  terrible,  so  horrible  a 
fate.  She  now  felt  most  acutely  that  such  an- 
ticipations were  not  fallacious;  that  death  might 
anticipate  such  an  union,  and  could  not  follow 
far  behind.  For  that  she  was  prepared  —  for 
that  she  was  ready  —  and  the  only  thing  which 
she  miscalculated  were  her  powers  of  going 
through  calmly  the  terrible  scenes  which  were 
to  precede  that  event.  She  thought  that  reso- 
lution could  master  every  thing;  and  in  that 
belief,  after  remaining  for  several  minutes  in 
sad  and  agitated  silence,  she  said,  "My  dear 
guardian,  my  dear  father,  will  you  not  speak 
to  your  Annette?" 
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The  count  looked  wildly  up.  "  Yes,  An- 
nette, yes,"  he  said.  "  Do  not  do  it,  my  child  ! 
—  do  not  think  of  it  !  Reject  it  at  once  !  Hear 
not  of  it!" 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  father,"  said  Annette, 
"  listen  to  me,  I  beseech  you." 

But  while  she  strove  to  speak  calmly,  her 
voice  shook  —  the  hand  which  she  had  laid  upon 
his  arm  trembled  violently.  "  Listen  to  me,  I 
beseech  you,  for  I  am  somewhat  agitated, 
somewhat  surprised.  He  tells  me  —  he  tells 
me,  that  if  I  refuse  to  wed  him,  your  life  will 
be  the  sacrifice." 

The  count  paused  for  a  moment,  gazing  in 
her  face,  and  he  then  answered,  solemnly  and 
slowly,  "  I  must  not  lie,  even  for  you,  An- 
nette :  he  has  said  true  —  my  life  is  in  his 
power.  Let  me  tell  you,  my  dear  Annette, 
let  me  tell  you  how  all  this  happened.  —  So  help 
me  Heaven  !  I  am  as  guiltless  as  the  child  un- 
born." 

"  Hush  !"  she  said —  "hush,  my  dear  guar- 
dian; tell  me  nothing.  With  me  you  want  no 
exculpation  —  I  am  satisfied  of  all.  —  Nothing 
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can  shake  my  faith  in  you.  Have  I  not  known 
you  from  my  infancy  ?  There  be  proofs,  my 
father,  small,  silent  proofs  in  the  daily  inter- 
course of  confident  hearts,  that  not  the  most 
bitter  and  condemnatory  evidence,  and  a  harsh 
court  of  law,  can  ever  outweigh,  even  by  a 
hair!" 

The  count  started  up,  and  clasped  her  in  his 
arms,  exclaiming,  "  Bless  thee,  my  Annette  ! 
bless  thee,  my  sweet  child  !" 

'''  Oh  !  do  not  move  me,"  she  said.  "  I  am 
too  weak,  too  much  agitated  alread}^  Give  me, 
oh,  give  calmness,  to  think  and  act  as  I  ought. 
He  has  your  life  in  his  power.  Do  you  think, 
my  guardian,  that  he  will  use  that  powder? 
Do  you  think  that  it  is  quite  sure  he  will  at- 
tempt to  use  it?" 

"  He  will,  my  child,"  replied  the  count ; 
"  but  make  me  answer  no  more  such  questions, 
my  Annette.  Since  thou  hast  left  me,  I  have 
reproached  myself  bitterly,  most  bitterly,  for 
subjecting  thee  to  any  such  painful  decision. 
The  moment  of  feebleness  is  past.  I  thank  thee, 
my  child,   for  thy  bright  and  beautiful  gene- 
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rosity  towards  me  !  I  thank  thee,  not  only  for 
thy  willingness  to  save  me  at  a  sacrifice  of  more 
than  life,  but  I  thank  thee,  also,  for  having 
given  me  back  myself,  and  taught  me  what  is 
right  to  do.  Dearest  Annette,  thou  shalt  make 
no  such  sacrifice  !  Thy  fate  and  fortune,  thank 
God,  are  already  secure :  I  will  meet  mine 
as  may  best  betide  me ;  but  I  will  not  pass 
my  child,  the  beloved  child  of  my  adoption, 
through  the  fire,  as  an  offering  to  such  a  demon 
as  this  who  demands  thee." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Annette:  "  can  you  sup- 
pose that  I  w^ill  suffer  such  a  thing  ?  Listen  to 
me,  my  dear  father.  Seat  yourself  there,  and 
listen  to  your  Annette,  while  she  pours  forth 
her  whole  heart  towards  you.  —  It  is  but  once 
in  her  life,  perhaps,  that  she  can  do  so.  "Nay, 
let  me  kneel;"  and  as  the  count  sunk  back 
into  the  chair,  she  dropped  upon  her  knees 
beside  him. 

"  Hear  me  out,"  she  continued  —  "  hear 
me  out :  my  conduct  is  determined  fully  and 
resolutely.  You  know  that  my  heart  is  already 
given  to  another  and  not  this  man,  and  on  that 
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point  I  will  never  deceive  him ;  but  if  he 
chooses  to  demand  and  to  receive,  as  the  price 
of  your  safety  and  your  peace,  this  cold  and 
lifeless  hand,  it  shall  be  his.  Of  Ernest  I  must 
not,  and  I  dare  not  speak.  His  conduct  I  must 
not,  nor  I  ought  not  to  blame.  He  has  done 
his  duty,  doubtless,  to  his  family  and  to  his 
station.  God  provides  mitigations  for  our  suf- 
ferings even  in  our  griefs  ;  for  had  Ernest  been 
as  devoted  to  me  as  I  would  have  been  to  him, 
this  moment  might  have  been  tenfold  more 
terrible  than  it  now  is.  Hear  me,  nay,  hear 
me ;  for  in  this  brief  moment,  when  all  is  to  be 
decided  for  ever,  with  scarcely  the  slightest 
pause  for  thought,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
consider  all  things  —  ay,  my  father,  and  pre- 
pare you  for  all  things.  Much  agony  may, 
perhaps,  be  spared  me;  for  neither  must  I, 
nor  must  you  suppose,  that  it  is  likely  I  should 
ever  wed  this  man.  Long  ere  that  —  if  we 
can  so  form  our  plan  that  the  terrible  day 
may  be  delayed  —  long  ere  that,  Annette  will 
be  wedded  to  a  sterner  lord,  but  one  more 
calm  and  true.  —  Nay,   fear  not,   my  father : 
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I  have  no  rash  thoughts  ;  but  I  trust  in  God, 
and  know  that  when  in  yonder  room  I  pledge 
myself  to  be  his  if  I  live  —  at  that  instant  the 
fiat  goes  forth  which  shall  save  me  from  length- 
ened torture,  if  it  do  not  relieve  me  altogether 
from  the  obligation  of  that  vow.  I  know  it,  I 
feel  it,  and  I  bless  God  that  it  is  so  ;  for  even 
while  he  is  pleased  to  afflict  me,  he  gives  me 
the  highest  and  noblest  of  consolations,  the 
power  of  showing  my  love  and  gratitude  to- 
wards you.  —  Nay,  nay,  a  few  words  more ; 
and  I  pray  you  do  not  weep,  for  I  could  weep 
too,  and  I  would  fain  resist  those  tears;  but 
let  us  now  speak  of  things  more  important. 
My  resolution  is  taken.  Now  to  secure  that,  it 
leads  to  good  and  not  to  evil.  Let  us  remem- 
ber, that  my  hope  is  in  death,  not  life ;  and  if 
I  die  before  the  day,  this  man  —  this  false,  base 
man  —  may  still  betray  you.  —  We  must  have 
sureties  —  we  must  have  bonds,  that  this  ter- 
rible thing  is  not  done  for  nothing.  Oh  !  my 
guardian,  I  am  too  inexperienced  in  such  mat- 
ters to  know  what  will  be  security  enough  — 
you  must  judge  of  that.     Come  with  me,  come 
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with  me,  and  fix  him  firmly  to  some  engage- 
ment from  which  his  craft  and  subtil  ty  cannot 
escape,  otherwise,  through  life,  you  will  be  his 
slave,  after  Annette  is  gone.  Come  with  me, 
for  I  have  not  wisdom  to  deal  with  things  so 
important;  and,  to  say  truth,  I  feel  flaint,  and 
somewhat  dizzy  with  this  agitation." 

The  count  rose  from  the  chair  in  which, 
during  the  last  few  minutes,  he  had  been  seated, 
with  his  hand  shading  his  eyes.  He  had  evi- 
dently been  moved  by  various  emotions;  some- 
times he  had  trembled  violently ;  and  once  the 
tears  had  rolled  slowly  down  his  cheeks.  Lat- 
terly, however,  he  had  been  very  calm,  and  had 
made  no  movement  whatsoever. 

When  his  Jiands  were  now  withdrawn,  how- 
ever, the  drops  were  gone  from  his  eyes,  though 
his  face  was  deadly  pale. 

"  Sit  down,  my  Annette,"  he  replied,  in  a 
calm  tone  :  "  rest  here  till  I  return.  I  will  settle 
the  whole  matter  with  the  Baron  de  Cajare." 

Annette,  who  felt  her  strength  and  courage 
failing  —  whose  heart,  now  that  all  was  said 
and  done  —  that  the  decision  was  made,  and  the 
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energy  of  action  passed  away  —  was  sick  unto 
the  death,  —  Annette  did  as  he  told  her,  and 
the  coinit  took  two  steps  towards  the  door. 
In  that  brief  moment,  however,  the  truth  flashed 
upon  her  mind  :  she  started  up,  sprang  for- 
ward, and  caught  him  by  the  arm.  "  You 
shall  not  refuse  him!"  she  cried,  "you  shall 
not  refuse  him  !  —  did  I  know  that,  for  my  sake, 
you  suffered,  I  should  die  a  thousand  and  a 
thousand  times  in  one.  Oh,  no,  no  !  you  shall 
not  refuse  him  ! " 

"  My  child,"  cried  the  count  vehemently  — 
"  so  help  me  Heaven  !  as,  with  my  consent,  you 
shall  never  be  his.  Death  is  an  empty  name : 
within  ten  short  years  that  must  be  my  por- 
tion, beyond  all  doubt ;  and  as  for  the  dis- 
grace, none  that  the  hissing  lips  and  pointed 
finger  of  popular  error  could  direct  at  me 
would  be  equal  for  one  moment  to  the  shame  — 
the  burning  shame  —  that  I  now  feel  in  having, 
for  one  instant,  thought  of  sacrificing  thee  to 
save  my  worthless  existence.  Let  me  go,  my 
child  —  let  me  go,  to  quench  this  fire  that  is  at 
my  heart." 
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"Never,  never,"  cried  Annette,  clinging  to 
him — "never,  never,  my  father  —  this  is  my 
task,  this  is  my  duty.  Hear  me,  hear  me,  oh  ! 
I  beseech  you,  hear  me.-—  I  am  willing,  I  am 
ready  :  if  you  die,  I  will  die  with  you." 

The  count  unclasped  her  arms,  and  broke 
away,  but  as  he  did  so,  Annette  fell  at  his  feet 
upon  the  floor.  The  count  gazed  at  her  for  a 
moment,  but  she  lay  there  insensible;  and  he 
hesitated  whether  to  leave  her  and  fulfil  his 
purpose  at  once  with  the  baron,  or  to  stay  and 
endeavour  to  recall  her  to  consciousness.  Ten- 
derness, however,  for  Annette  prevailed,  and 
stooping  down,  he  raised  her  from  the  ground. 
She  had  become  so  pale,  however,  so  ghastly 
was  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  the 
fainting  fit  into  which  she  had  fallen  was  so 
like  death  itself,  that  the  count  became  alarmed, 
and  called  aloud  for  assistance. 

Good  old  Donnine  hurried  quick,  at  her 
master's  voice;  some  other  servants  followed; 
and  the  loud  lamentations  which  were  now 
made,  soon  called  to  the  chamber  not  only 
the  surgeon  but  the  Baron  de  Cajare  himself. 
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The  count,  at  the  moment  he  entered,  was 
holding  Annette  in  his  arms,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  two  met.  But  every  thing  like  fear  had  left 
the  countenance  of  Monsieur  de  Castelneau, 
and  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Get  you  hence,  de- 
mon, get  hence  !  You  see  what  you  have  done. 
Get  you  hence,  and  never  let  me  see  your  face 
again." 

"  I  fear  you  must  hear  from  me  though, 
Monsieur  de  Castelneau,"  said  the  baron,  with 
a  bitter  sneer  upon  his  lip  — "I  fear  you  must 
hear  from  me;  and  that  you  shall  do  right 
speedily." 

"  Play  what  scoundrel  part  you  will,  sir," 
replied  the  baron,  "  but  only  rid  me  of  the 
presence  of  a  villain." 

The  baron  raised  his  finger  with  a  menacing 
look,  and  without  more  words  quitted  the 
room. 
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CHAP.  XL 

The  Baron  de  Cajare  sat  in  his  dressing-room 
some  few  hours  after  the  period  of  his  visit  to 
Versailles.  He  was  not  by  any  means  so  calm 
and  sedate  as  usual  in  his  demeanour ;  and  the 
valet  who  was  attending  upon  him  remarked, 
that  there  was  a  degree  of  irritability  and  im- 
patience in  his  whole  conduct  which  was  very 
uncommon  with  him;  for  to  say  the  truth,  and 
to  do  him  but  justice,  in  his  every-day  com- 
merce with  the  world,  he  was  of  a  very  tranquil 
and  even  temper,  reserving  the  display  of  vio- 
lent passions  for  great  occasions  alone,  and 
even  then  guiding  them  with  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  power  to  prevent  them  from  ruffling 
his  manner  or  disturbing  his  voice  and  look. 
Such,  however,  as  I  have  just  said,  was  not  the 
case  at  present,  and  the  reason  was  very  plain. 
There  were  two  passions  active  in  his  breast, 
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not  one  —  neither  loved  to  give  way,  and  they 
irritated  him  by  the  struggle  betw^een  them. 
Those  two  were  the  same  we  have  before 
noticed  —  two  of  the  most  violent,  if  not  the 
most  powerful,  in  the  human  breast  —  love 
and  revenge ;  and  they  were  also  the  two  most 
strong  in  his  own  nature  and  character,  how- 
ever strange  it  may  seem  to  say,  that  such 
a  man  was  capable  of  love.  Still  so  per- 
verse a  thinoj  is  human  nature,  so  strange  and 
so  wild  are  the  alliances  which  take  place  be- 
tween different  passions  in  our  breast,  that  his 
interview  with  Annette  during  that  morning 
had  increased  both  his  attachment  to  her  and  his 
determination  by  some  means  to  obtain  her. 
Vanity  armed  herself  in  the  same  cause  as  love; 
and  pride,  unconquerable  pride,  only  bowed 
the  head  for  the  purpose  of  triumphing  more 
completely. 

Towards  the  Count  de  Castelneau,  however, 
his  feelings  were  very  different.  There,  un- 
mitigated hatred  and  the  thirst  for  vengeance 
were  predominant;  and  sooner  or  later  to  work 
his  destruction,  and  take  a  terrible  account  of 
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every  sarcastic  look  and  cutting  word  that  the 
count  had  directed  towards  him,  was  his  firmest 
and  strongest  resolution ;  still,  how  to  gratify 
both  these  passions  was  a  question  of  great  dif- 
ficulty, which  troubled  him  sorely  to  solve.  The 
desire  of  revenge,  however,  was,  if  any  thing, 
the  stronger  of  the  two ;  and  he  revolved  in  his 
mind,  with  bitter  pleasure,  the  thought  of  giving 
up  the  Count  de  Castelneau  to  justice,  and  of 
making  his^  sufferings  and  his  shame  a  means  of 
driving  Annette  to  his  own  purposes.  Perhaps 
there  might  even  be  a  dark  expectation  and 
desire  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  of  obtaining 
her  hand,  by  holding  out  the  hope  of  saving 
her  guardian's  life,  and  then  of  punishing  her 
for  her  coldness,  by  disappointing  that  hope, 
and  leaving  him  to  his  fate.  Such,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose,  were  the  purposes  which 
he  longed  to  accomplish ;  and  though  the  com- 
plication of  feelings  from  which  those  purposes 
arose  were  most  strange,  yet  it  is  no  less 
true  that  hatred,  and  revenge,  and  love,  were 
all  mingled  together,  and  that  in  his  evil 
heart  there  existed  a  passion  for  Annette   de 
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St.  Morin,  which  we  are  forced  to  call  love, 
combined  with  the  desire  of  wounding  and 
grieving  its  object.  To  accomplish  such  things, 
however,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
possess  more  information  than  he  already  had 
obtained,  and  that  he  should  win  the  dark,  low 
scoundrel,  from  whom  he  had  derived  his  first 
intelligence  of  the  assailable  point  in  Count  de 
TIastelneau's  character,  and  render  him  a  mere 
tool  in  his  hands.  To  do  so  was  most  difficult, 
however,  for  the  desperado  was  as  shrewd  and 
keen  as  he  was  unprincipled  and  base.  Bribery, 
indeed,  was  the  only  method  to  be  employed 
with  him  :  but  then  no  reliance  could  be  placed 
on  him  when  he  was  bribed;  no  one  could 
reckon  for  an  hour  that  some  superior  tempt- 
ation would  not  lead  him  to  betray  any  trust 
reposed  in  him;  and  though  the  Baron  de  Ca- 
jare,  to  obtain  his  object,  would  have  made  any 
sacrifice  of  mere  money  that  could  be  made, 
though  he  would  have  invited  cupidity,  and 
glutted  the  desires  of  the  ruffian  in  his  service, 
yet  he  well  knew  that  the  wealth  of  the  Count 
de  Castelneau  enabled  him  to  command  far 
N  2 
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greater  means;  and  that,  therefore,  if  Pierre 
Jean  chose  to  apply  to  him,  and  to  extort  from 
that  nobleman  large  sums  as  the  price  of  si- 
lence, vengeance  and  love  might  both  be  dis- 
appointed. His  first  object,  therefore,  was  to 
bind  the  ruffian  to  him  by  such  ties  as  it  would 
be  his  interest  to  keep  inviolate,  and  his  next, 
to  prevent  any  actual  communication  between 
Pierre  Jean  and  the  count.  For  this  double 
purpose  he  had  already  sent  for  him ;  and  he 
now  sat  w^aiting  with  an  eager  and  impatient 
jnind,  revolving  all  his  dark  schemes,  and  giving 
-himself  alternately  to  the  one  and  the  other  of 
the  impetuous  passions  which  struggled  in  his 
bosom. 

In  the  mean  while,  his  valet  aided  to  dress 
him  with  scrupulous  exactness ;  for  the  money 
which  was  to  be  the  bribe  of  his  base  agent 
was  yet  to  be  obtained,  at  least  in  part;  and 
the  means  which  the  baron  had  to  employ 
in  order  to  gain  it,  led  him  naturally  into  that 
society  where  luxury  and  ostentation  were  car- 
ried to  the  highest  possible  pitch.  Before  he 
was   completely  dressed,    Pierre  Jean  himself 
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appeared;  and  although  the  valet  was,  in  his 
master's  opinion,  one  of  those  old  and  tried 
servants  of  his  will,  who  might  be  safely  trusted 
with  many  a  delicate  secret,  yet  the  baron  dis- 
missed him  on  this  occasion,  and  proceeded 
with  his  toilet  unaided. 

As  he  went  on,  he  detailed  to  Pierre  Jean 
all  that  had  occurred  at  Versailles ;  but  to  his 
surprise,  he  found  that  his  companion's  view  of 
the  progress  he  had  made  was  very  different 
from  his  own.  Pierre  Jean  declared  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  favourable  than  the  result; 
asked  whether  he  could  expect  the  count  and 
the  young  lady  to  yield  all  at  once;  and,  as 
revenge,  for  the  mere  sake  of  vengeance,  with- 
out any  thing  to  be  got  by  it,  was  to  the  e3^es  of 
the  sharper  mere  vanity  and  folly,  he  could  not 
at  all  understand  why  the  baron  dwelt  so  much 
upon  the  bitter  and  insulting  conduct  of  the 
Count  de  Castelneau. 

"  Why  it  seems  to  me,"  he  replied,   to  some 

angry  observations  of  Monsieur  de  Cajare,  ''  it 

seems  that  the  old  gentleman  did  as  much  as 

could  be  expected  on  the  first  trial.     Fear  is  a 

N    3 
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thing  that  one  must  not  make  too  much  of  in 
one's  dealings,  for  if  pushed  too  hard  it  cures 
itself.  A  man  gets  angry  and  forgets  his  fear 
altogether ;  but  it  has  one  great  advantage  over 
every  other  sort  of  means,  for  it  does  not  wear 
out,  and  may  be  used  again  and  again  every 
day ;  each  day  driving  on  the  matter  you  aim 
at  a  bit  more  and  a  bit  more,  till  it  is  all 
accomplished.  Now  you  see  this  morning  you 
pressed  the  count  somewhat  too  hard,  and  made 
the  man  angry,  as  well  he  might  be ;  but  just  let 
me  go  to  him  to-morrow,  and  I'll  bring  the 
matter  round,  I'll  warrant  ye." 

This  proposal,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
did  not  at  all  accord  with  the  baron's  views, 
and  he  therefore  answered,  "  No,  no,  my  good 
friend,  I  have  determined  upon  a  different 
course  — I  will  punish  this  Count  de  Castelneau, 
and  marry  the  young  lady  too ;  but  if  we  can 
arrange  our  matters  properly,  before  to-morrow 
at  this  hour  the  count  shall  be  in  the  Chatelet." 

"  That  may  suit  your  views,  monsieur  le 
baron,"  replied  Pierre  Jean  ;  "  but  I  do  not 
see  how  it  would  agree  with  mine.     Now  the 
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money  is  to  be  paid  to  me,  you  know,  when 
you  marry  this  pretty  Annette ;  but  if  you  put 
the  count  in  the  Chatelet,  you  will  never  marry 
her  at  all.  As  long  as  this  little  business  of 
the  count's  is  a  secret,  we  have  some  influence 
over  him  ;  but  the  moment  that  you  have  made 
the  charge  public,  you  lose  your  power,  for 
you  have  done  your  worst.  No,  no,  my  good 
friend  the  baron,  that's  a  bad  card — don't  play 
it  till  you  have  got  no  better." 

"  But  suppose,"  replied  the  baron,  "  it  should 
be  as  pleasant  to  me  to  punish  this  Count  de 
Castelneau  as  to  marry  Mademoiselle  de  St. 
Morin,  what  say  you,  then?" 

"  Why  I  suppose  such  a  thing  is  possible," 
said  the  man,  "  though  it's  very  foolish  ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  that  wouldn't  make  it  suit  me 
a  bit  the  better." 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  foolish  as  you  think," 
answered  the  baron,  "  as  I  will  show  you  in  a 
few  minutes  ;  and  as  for  your  part  of  the  trans- 
action, 1  can  make  it  suit  you  just  as  well ;  for 
if  I  pledge  myself  to  pay  you  the  same  sum  on 
the  condemnation  of  the  count  as  I  was  to  pay 
N  4 
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on  my  marriage  with  the  lady,  the  matter  will, 
of  course,  be  equal  to  you." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  exactly,"  replied  the 
man  — "I  do  not  want  to  hurt  the  count.  The 
girl  was  very  civil  to  me  when  I  was  bringing 
her  up  from  Castelneau,  and  had  such  a  win- 
ning way  with  her,  that  she  had  almost  turned 
my  head,  and  made  me  do  a  very  silly  thing. 
So  I  would  rather  show  her  a  kindness  than  an 
unkindness ;  and  though  it  is  no  great  kindness, 
indeed,  to  marry  her  to  you,  yet  I  suppose  she 
would  not  be  much  worse  off  than  most  women 
—  poor  devils  !  we  lead  them  hard  lives  of  it, 
any  how.  But  let  me  hear  your  plan  farther, 
my  good  friend  the  baron.  You  spoke  just 
now  as  if  you  intended  to  marry  her  after  all ; 
now  how  is  that  to  be  brought  about  ?  I  must 
see  my  way  clearly,  you  know." 

"  Why  thus,  then,"  said  the  baron  —  "I  will 
tell  you  the  general  points.  Master  Pierre  Jean ; 
but,  having  done  so,  remember  I  intend  to 
have  the  whole  management  of  the  matter  in 
my  own  hands,  if  you  are  to  have  your  reward 
at  all.     In  the  first  place,  I  propose  to  lodge  my 
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information  against  the  count  with  the  police 
to-morrow.  You  are,  on  your  part,  to  keep 
yourself  quiet,  and  out  of  the  way,  till  the  proper 
time,  and  to  obey  my  directions  in  every  thing. 
Having,  then,  shown  the  girl  that  I  am  in 
earnest,  I  will  tell  her  that  the  count's  life 
depends  upon  me ;  that  if  she  will  immediately 
give  me  her  hand,  I  will  set  the  count  free." 

"  Stay,  stay,  stay,"  cried  Pierre  Jean  ;  "  how 
will  you  manage  that?" 

"  By  suppressing  your  evidence  and  sending 
you  out  of  the  country,"  replied  the  baron. 

''  It  is  a  pleasant  place,  Paris,"  said  Pierre 
Jean.  "  I  am  not  fond  of  travelling,  for  my  own 
part.  I  am  a  domestic  man,  and  fond  of  my 
own  home,  and  never  like  going  abroad  except 
upon  matters  of  business." 

"  I  understand  you,"  rejoined  the  baron,  bit- 
terly; "  but  you  do  not,  of  course,  suppose  that 
I  am  such  a  fool  in  dealing  with  a  rascal  like 
you  not  to  calculate  his  price  to  a  farthing, 
before-hand." 

"You  are  a  wise  man,  baron,"  answered 
Pierre   Jean,    "and  not  a  fool;    but  between 
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buyers  and  sellers,  you  know,  there  may  be  a 
difFei'ence  as  to  the  price.  Now  what  do  you 
think  I  should  require  for  going  abroad?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  baron  ;  "  but  I 
know  what  it  will  suit  me  exactly  to  give ;  and 
in  order  to  make  no  mistake,  I  have  put  all  the 
items  upon  this  scrap  of  paper  beforehand,  that 
we  may  come  to  the  point  at  once.  If  I  require 
you  to  go  abroad,  you  know,  it  will  be  when 
my  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin 
is  secure;  so  you  will  then  have,  in  the  first 
place,  your  five  thousand  louis  :  now  what  do 
you  demand  more?" 

"  Ten  thousand  crowns,"  replied  the  scoun- 
drel. 

"  There,"  said  the  baron,  pointing  to  a  line 
in  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  "  you  see 
I  have  put  down  that  sum  beforehand." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  find,"  answered  Pierre 
Jean,  "  that  you  have  a  just  appreciation  of  my 
abilities ;  and  now  for  the  other  articles,  mon- 
sieur le  baron." 

"  Well,  then,  at  once,"  replied  the  baron, 
"  I  am  ready  to  give  you  the  five  thousand 
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louis,  if  the  count  be  condemned,  or  if  I  many 
the  young  lady.  Ten  thousand  crowns  in  ad- 
dition if  I  am  obliged  to  send  you  from  the 
country,  and  one  hundred  crowns  each  day  that 
the  business  is  going  on  from  the  period  of  my 
laying  the  information  till  the  whole  is  settled 
one  way  or  the  other ;  but  solely  upon  condition 
that  you  obey  my  orders  to  the  letter ;  that  you 
go  nowhere  but  where  I  permit  you  to  go ;  and 
that  you  give  me  full  and  complete  information 
as  to  all  that  you  know." 

"  For  which  I  am  to  have,"  added  Pierre  Jean, 
"  the  sum  of  five  hundred  livres  to  spend  this 
night  in  a  grand  carouse  with  my  friends." 
"  So  be  it,"  said  the  baron.  "  Are  we  agreed  ?  " 
"  Why  I  have  one  slight  objection  left,"  re- 
plied Pierre  Jean.  "  That  Monsieur  Morin  — 
that  troublesome  Monsieur  Morin — gave  me 
notice  the  other  day  that  I  had  better  not 
interfere  with  things  that  do  not  concern  me; 
for  that  there  was  a  noose  round  my  neck 
which  might  soon  be  jerked  up.  He  was 
speaking  of  this  very  affair  at  the  time,  and  it 
was  that  that  he  aimed  at,  I  am  sure." 
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"  Ha  !"  said  the  baron,  "  then  we  must  be 
on  our  guard  against  him.  What !  you  think 
he  warned  you  not  to  impeach  this  man  ?  That 
might  be  a  severe  charge  against  Monsieur 
Morin  himself." 

"  Meddle  not  with  him,  monsieur  le  baron, 
meddle  not  with  him,"  cried  Pierre  Jean. 
"  No  man  ever  meddled  with  him  yet  that  did 
not  repent  it.  There  is  but  one  man  in  all 
France  whom  I  fear,  and  he  is  the  man." 

"  Nevertheless,"  replied  the  baron,  ''  we  must 
have  that  charge  of  partiality  behind  our  hand, 
in  case  he  interferes  in  any  way  with  our  pro- 
ceedings. In  the  first  place,  however,  you  will 
see  my  plan  already  answers  well,  for  I  intend 
to  make  the  charge  in  my  own  name,  and  not 
in  yours,  reserving  my  witnesses  till  the  cause 
is  tried.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  bring  you 
forward  at  all,  the  first  part  of  your  evidence 
will  show,  if  I  understand  you  aright,  that  you 
have  already  spoken  with  this  Pierre  Morin 
on  the  subject,  and  that  he  has  neglected  his 
duty  in  not  instituting  immediate  inquiry." 

"  Why,  bless  you,  my  good  friend  the  baron," 
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exclaimed  his  saucy  companion,  "  Pierre  Morin 
knows  the  whole  business  as  well  as  I  do. 
There's  nothing  takes  place  in  France  that  he 
does  not  know,  indeed,  and  of  that  affair,  of 
course,  no  one  knows  so  much  ;  for  it  was  upon 
his  evidence  that  two  of  the  men  were  convicted 
and  executed.  He  shut  them  both  into  a  room, 
and  kept  them  there,  until  the  police  came. 
How  he  happened  to  let  the  other  one  out  I 
cannot  tell ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  there  was  a 
third  man  with  them  as  they  went  towards 
Fiteau's  house  at  the  very  time  and  hour  the 
old  man  was  murdered.  I  cannot  doubt  that 
the  third  man  went  to  the  very  door  with  them, 
for  I  saw  him ;  and  it  is  not  less  sure  that  that 
third  man  was  the  Abbe  de  Castelneau.  The 
reason  of  his  letting  him  off  is  clear  enough. 
Before  that  time,  the  abbe  had  adopted  his 
daughter." 

"  Ay,  and  that  is  the  reason,  too,"  said  the 
baron,  "  why  he  now  attempts  to  screen  him 
from  justice  I  But  if  I  have  my  will,"  he  mut- 
tered, in  a  low  voice,  '^  the  sword  of  justice  shall 
fall  on  his  own  head.     I  will  to  the  lieutenant 
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himself,  and  tell  the  whole  story  to  his  private 
ear.     I  will  go  thither  directly." 

"  The  lieutenant-general  is  ill,"  replied  Pierre 
Jean  —  "  he  has  been  ill  for  a  long  while  now  — 
and  every  thing  passes  through  this  man's 
hands." 

"  He  is  not  so  ill  as  to  refuse  to  see  me,"  re- 
joined the  Baron  de  Cajare  :  "  I  will  go  to  him 
immediately.  I  would  give  this  right  hand  to 
break  that  Pierre  Morin  on  the  same  wheel 
where  the  Count  de  Castelneau  shall  perish." 

"  You  will  be  too  rash,  my  dear  baron,  you 
will  be  too  rash,"  replied  Pierre  Jean :  "  you 
will  ruin  us  all,  if  you  don't  mind,  by  giving 
way  to  your  temper.  However,  do  not  start 
up  in  such  a  hurry  !  Remember,  you  have  two 
little  things  to  do  for  me,  before  you  go.  First, 
to  draw  up  a  certain  paper  embodying  all  the 
particulars  upon  which  we  have  agreed  ;  for  all 
must  go  on  safely,  my  good  friend.  I  must 
have  all  my  rewards  and  recompenses  written 
clearly  down ;  and  you  may  put  any  thing  you 
like  into  the  agreement,  on  your  part,  which 
you  may  think  will  bind  me  up  tight.     Come, 
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my  good  friend,  it  must  be  done  before  we  part; 
so  it  may  be  as  well  to  do  it  at  once  ;  for  until 
that  paper  is  signed  I  shall  consider  myself  as 
free  to  do  what  I  like." 

This  sort  of  freedom,  however,  was  not  at  all 
that  which  the  baron  wished  Pierre  Jean  to 
enjoy;  and,  hurried  on  by  the  eagerness  of 
passion,  he  would  have  consented  to  any  thing 
rather  than  forego  the  opportunity  for  revenge 
which  seemed  now  opened  before  him.  He 
accordingly  sat  down  to  draw  up  the  paper, 
but,  notwithstanding  his  hasty  eagerness,  it 
occupied  considerable  time;  for  the  baron 
strove  hard  to  avoid  entering  into  particulars, 
and  Pierre  Jean  would  pass  nothing  whatsoever 
that  was  not  distinctly  specified.  The  pro- 
mised reward  for  every  act  to  be  performed 
was  marked  with  perfect  exactness ;  and  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  the  passions  of  the  Baron  de 
Cajare,  with  all  his  wit  and  cunning,  led  him 
to  draw  up  a  document  which  placed  him 
greatly  in  the  power  of  the  man  with  whom  he 
was  dealing.  *'  And  now.  Master  Pierre  Jean," 
he  said,  "before  I  give  you  these  five  hundred 
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livres,  you  will  recollect  that  you  are  to  return 
to  this  house  before  midnight.  I  will  have  a 
room  prepared  for  you,  where  you  can  remain 
with  comfort  and  convenience.  There  you 
must  continue,  well  taken  care  of,  during  the 
whole  of  each  day,  and  never  go  forth  without 
my  permission.  Ifyou  put  your  foot  over  the 
threshold,  you  lose  your  hundred  crowns  for 
that  day." 

Pierre  Jean  consented  without  the  least  hesi- 
tation ;  but  it  must  not  be  thence  inferred  that 
he  had  any  intention  whatsoever  of  keeping 
one  of  the  promises  he  made  a  moment  longer 
than  was  pleasant  and  expedient  for  him  to  do 
so.  The  baron  certainly  had  the  strongest  tie 
upon  him  that  he  could  have,  which  was  that 
of  mercenary  interest.  By  it,  he  thought  he 
could  do  every  thing,  indeed ;  but  he  had  yet 
to  learn,  that  there  is  no  bond  that  is  binding 
upon  a  man  without  principle.  Suspicion,  in- 
deed, which  sad  experience  forces  even  upon  the 
virtuous  and  the  good  after  long  commerce  with 
the  world,  is  never  absent  from  the  wicked  and 
the  base ;  for  their  own  hearts  supply  the  most 
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convincing  proof  of  that  treachery  and  deceit 
which  they  guard  against  in  others.  Thus, 
nothing  like  confidence  could  ever  dwell  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Baron  de  Cajare,  and  he  did,  of 
course,  entertain  the  most  lively  doubts  of  the 
low  companion  of  his  iniquity  :  but  he  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  by  taking  the  best 
precautions  that  he  could  ;  and  the  moment 
Pierre  Jean  had  received  the  money  and  de- 
parted, the  nobleman  called  his  valet,  and 
ordered  him  to  have  the  man  followed,  and  all 
his  actions  watched.  The  valet  bowed  low,  in 
his  usual  grav^e  and  silent  manner ;  but  the 
baron  thought  that  he  perceived  the  slightest 
possible  smile  curling  his  lip,  and  from  that 
moment  he  suspected  him  also. 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

*'  I  AM  afraid,"  said  the  surgeon,  as  he  bent  over 
Annette,  "  that  I  must  open  a  vein.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  no  common  fainting  fit,  but  the 
stunning  effect  of  some  terrible  agitation.  It 
can  do  no  harm  to  take  a  little  blood,  and 
must,  at  all  events,  relieve  the  heart." 

*'  Hush  !"  cried  the  count,  who  supportM  her 
head  upon  his  arm,  "  she  revives" —  and  as  he 
spoke,  a  sort  of  faint  shudder  passed  over  the 
fair  form  that  lay  pale  and  deathlike  before 
their  eyes. 

"  Who  is  that  ringing  the  great  bell  so  furi- 
ously?" demanded  Monsieur  de  Castelneau  the 
next  moment,  speaking  in  a  low  voice  to  one  of 
the  servants.  *'  Go  to  the  porter  and  see;  and 
if  that  villain,  the  Baron  de  Cajare,  be  returned 
on  any  pretence,  drive  him  forth  with  blows, 
and  say  I  made  you.  —  My  Annette,  my  sweet 
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Annette !  —  See,  she  opens  her  eyes.  —  Be  com- 
forted, my  beloved  child  —  all  will  go  well," 

Annette  raised  her  hand  faintly  to  her  head, 
and  looked  languidly  round  for  a  moment  or 
two,  then  suddenly  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the 
door,  and  clasped  her  hands  together  with 
an  expression  in  which  joy  and  pain  were 
strangely  mingled.  At  the  same  instant,  there 
was  a  quick  and  hurried  step  in  the  room,  and 
Ernest  de  Nogent  rushed  in  and  cast  himself 
on  his  knee  beside  her. 

"  My  Annette  !"  he  exclaimed,  catching  her 
hand,  and  pressing  his  lips  upon  it  again  and  again 
—  "  my  beloved  Annette  1  they  have  wounded 
and  grieved  you :  they  have  well  nigh  killed 
you  —  I  see  it  —  I  see  it,  my  own,  my  beloved 
bride.  But  the  grief  and  the  pain  are  over,  my 
Annette :  the  agony  that  we  have  both  suffered 
is  past,  I  have  found  my  father,  as  I  knew  I 
should  find  him,  eager,  anxious,  that  you  should 
be  mine.  He  bids  me  tell  you,  dear  one,  that 
if  he  could  have  chosen  from  the  whole  world 
for  his  son's  happiness,  he  would  have  chosen 
none  but  you.  He  bids  me  say  that  there  is 
o  2 
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no  obstacle,  no  hesitation,  not  a  shade  of  doubt. 
Nay,  dear  Annette,  nay,"  he  continued,  "  why 
do  you  turn  from  me  towards  the  count,  with 
such  a  look  of  agony  and  grief?  What  has 
happened?  Surely,  surely.  Monsieur  de  Castel- 
neau  will  not  object?" 

"  Far  from  it,  Ernest,"  replied  the  count, 
taking  Annette's  hand  and  placing  it  in  his : 
"  she  is  yours,  she  is  ever  yours  ! " 

"  Oh  no  ! "  exclaimed  Annette  in  a  faint 
voice,  withdrawing  her  hand.  "  I  promised 
—  I  promised,  but  now  !  —  Oh  Heaven  !  this 
is  terrible  !" 

"  You  promised  nothing,  my  Annette,"  said 
the  count :  "  all  that  is  at  an  end,  and  for  ever. 
I  myself  have  terminated  all  that,  and  he  is 
gone." 

"  But  you,  but  you  !"  cried  Annette,  "  but 
you,  my  father!  what  will  become  of  you?" 

"  Mind  not  me,"  replied  the  count.  "  What 
is  done,  is  done,  Annette.  Before  this  time  it 
is  all  beyond  recall,  and  were  it  not,  I  would 
make  it  so  even  now." 

Annette  covered  her  eyes   with   her  hands 
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and  wept,  while  Ernest  de  Nogent  gazed  alter- 
nately upon  her  and  upon  the  count  with  a 
look  of  grief,  and  surprise,  and  disappointment. 

"  I  had  hoped,"  he  said  at  length,  "  to  liave 
communicated  to  you,  dear  Annette,  part  at 
least  of  the  joy  that  I  myself  felt.  It  is  very, 
very  sad  to  find  that  my  coming  seems  to  give 
you  more  pain  than  pleasure." 

"  Oh,  say  not  so,  Ernest,  say  not  so,"  cried 
Annette,  clasping  his  hand  in  her  own  eagerly. 
"You  cannot,  cannot  tell  what  it  is  I  feel  — 
you  cannot  tell  how  I  am  circumstanced." 

"  Will  you  not  give  me  some  explanation, 
then?"  asked  Ernest  de  Nogent. 

"  1  fear  I  must  forbid  any  such  thing  at 
present,"  said  the  surgeon,  interfering:  "  it  is 
only  too  requisite  that  Mademoiselle  de  St. 
Morin  should  be  kept  perfectly  calm  and  tran- 
quil for  a  time." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  rejoined  the  count,  "  nothing 
will  calm  her  so  much  as  a  full  explanation  with 
Monsieur  de  Nogent.  Let  us  but  pause  for 
a  few  moments,  till  she  has  recovered  some 
strength.  —  Now,  my  good  friends,"  he  added, 
o  3 
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speaking  to  the  servants,  "  now,  all  but  Donnine 
had  better  leave  the  room." 

His  orders  were  obeyed ;  and  all  that  the 
surgeon  thought  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  Annette  completely  was  done  as 
speedily  as  possible.  The  moments  that  in- 
tervened, indeed,  were  moments  of  deep  anxiety 
to  all,  except  the  Count  de  Castelneau,  whose 
resolution  was  by  this  time  taken,  and  who 
watched  Annette's  looks  eagerly,  till  at  length 
her  natural  colour  returning,  though  but  faintly, 
to  her  cheek  and  lips,  he  said,  "  Now,  my  dear 
Annette,  can  you  bear  this  explanation?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  answered,  "  if  it  may  be 
given  —  if  it  ought  to  be  given  —  it  would  re- 
lieve me  more  than  any  thing ;  for  Ernest  would 
counsel,  and  assist,  and  support  us.  But  think, 
my  father,  oh,  think  !  can  you  give  that  ex- 
planation to  any  one  ?" 

"  I  can,  dear  Annette,"  replied  the  count ; 
"  for  it  will  soon  be  given  by  others  if  not  by  me. 
My  mind  is  made  up  also  —  my  conduct  is  de- 
termined. I  will  shake  this  weight  from  my 
heart  which  has  rested  so  long  upon  it,  which 
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has  been  my  burden  through  life,  and  has  well 
nigh  pressed  me  down  into  the  grave.  It  is 
but  right,  too,  my  Annette,  that  he  should 
know  all,  and  the  sooner  it  is  told  the  better. 
Are  you  prepared,  my  beloved  child?" 

''  Oh  yes,"  she  said  :  "  nothing  can  be  such 
anguish  as  to  think  that  Ernest  may  doubt  or 
suspect  me." 

"  Doubt  or  suspect  you,  dear  one  ! "  said 
Ernest,  pressing  her  hand  in  his.  "  Who  that 
knows  you  could  do  so  for  a  moment  ?  I  see 
that  something  terrible  has  occurred  that  I  do 
not  understand,  and  the  suspense  has  been  very 
painful  to  me ;  but  still,  my  Annette,  if  there 
be  any  thing  that  you  would  prefer  unsaid,  let 
it  not  be  told  on  my  account ;  nor  suppose,  for 
one  moment,  that  suspicion,  or  fear,  or  doubt  of 
any  kind  will  linger  in  my  heart." 

Annette  extended  her  hand  to  him,  and 
looked  towards  the  count,  with  a  glance  that 
seemed  to  ask,  "  Is  he  not  worthy  of  my  love?" 

Every  one  having  left  the  room  except  the 
three  persons  most  interested,  the  count  paused 
for  a  moment,  looking  down  fixedly  on  the  floor, 
o  4 
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and  then  raising  his  head,  he  detailed  to  Ernest 
de  Nogentj  with  his  usual  calm  tone  and  clear 
perspicuous  brevity,  the  principal  points  of  all 
that  had  occurred  during  the  morning.  He 
did  not  conceal  Annette's  willingness  to  devote 
herself  for  him;  but  he  connected  it  at  once 
with  her  belief  that  Ernest  himself  had  forsaken 
her ;  and  he  added  a  few  brief  but  powerful 
words,  displaying  the  agony  of  mind  which  she 
had  suffered,  and  the  certainty  she  had  felt 
that  death  would  terminate  her  sufferings  before 
the  sacrifice  was  completed. 

Ernest  de  Nogent  listened  with  painful  in- 
terest, and  Annette's  tears  flowed  fast  at  the 
recapitulation.  At  length,  however,  at  the  al- 
lusion made  to  his  silence,  Ernest  exclaimed, 
"  I  have  been  foolish,  very  foolish  —  I  ought  to 
have  written  at  once ;  but  I  wished  to  bear  to 
my  dear  Annette  immediately  the  assurance  that 
my  father's  willing  consent  was  given.  I  knew 
he  would  give  it ;  I  was  confident  that  he  would 
not  hesitate  for  a  moment;  and  therefore  it 
was  I  set  out  at  once  for  Castel  Nogent  without 
writing,  that  I  might  not  pain  and  agitate  her 
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by  long  expectation.  But  now.  Monsieur  de 
Castelneau,"  he  continued,  "  may  I  be  per- 
mitted to  know  what  is  the  terrible  secret  pos- 
sessed by  this  base  man,  in  order  that  we  may 
judge  how  to  deal  with  him?" 

The  count  gazed  upon  him  with  a  melancholy 
smile,  and  replied,  "  Your  appearance  and 
coming  hither  this  day,  my  young  friend,  has 
relieved  my  mind  of  part  of  its  load.  Whatever 
befalls  me,  the  happiness  of  this  dear  girl  will 
be  secure.  To  you  I  give  her,  to  you  I  trust 
her  !  It  is  a  precious  and  a  sacred  charge ; 
but  I  know  that  you  will  never  fail  me,  and 
therefore  I  repose  in  confidence  on  you.  As  for 
the  rest,  my  conduct  was  determined  before  you 
came,  and  it  is  now  more  firmly  fixed  than 
ever.  I  will  tell  you  what  is  this  secret;  for 
I  am  resolved,  when  this  villain  makes  his 
charoje  ao^ainst  me,  to  relate  the  whole  tale 
simply  and  truly,  and  then  to  abide  the  conse- 
quences, be  they  what  they  may.  I  know  my 
own  innocence,  tliough  I  cannot  prove  it ;  and 
God  knows  my  innocence,  too,  who  may  better 
make  it  appear. 
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"It  is  now  more  than  eighteen  years  ago  that 
the  circumstances  occurred  on  which  this  man 
will  found  his  charge.  I  was  then.  Monsieur 
de  Nogent,  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  past  the  first 
rash  epoch  of  youth,  in  the  full  vigour  of  body 
and  mind,  and  without  one  faculty  or  feeling 
in  the  least  decayed.  According  to  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  word,  I  had  been  well  edu- 
cated, for  I  had  been  instructed  in  various 
sciences,  I  had  acquired  much  knowledge  of 
different  kinds,  and  I  was  as  learned  as  most 
men,  be  their  profession  what  it  may ;  but  in 
the  true  and  real  sense  of  the  word  I  was  ill- 
educated  ;  for  I  had  been  taught  no  moral  re- 
straint, I  had  gone  through  none  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  heart.  I  was  sent  forth,  in  fact, 
to  educate  myself.  It  was  as  if  arms  were  put 
into  my  hands,  and  I  were  bidden  to  use  them, 
without  being  told  how.  Cast  upon  the  world 
early,  and  holding  many  of  those  rich  benefices 
which  are  most  scandalously  given  to  men  who 
are  not,  in  fact,  churchmen,  the  means  of  va- 
rious sorts  of  gratification  were  open  to  me, 
and  life  was  one  great  experiment,   which  I 
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hastened  forward  to  make  without  experience 
and  without  fear.  I  visited  many  countries, 
went  through  many  scenes,  and  did  many  acts, 
on  the  details  of  which  I  need  not  dwell.  I 
had  strong  passions,  and  I  indulged  them  in 
various  ways ;  but  the  indulgence  was  not  alto- 
gether merely  for  the  sake  of  vicious  gratifi- 
cation, it  was  rather  in  pursuit  of  something 
higher,  better,  nobler,  which  I  had  not  yet 
found.  I  was  seeking  for  happiness,  in  short, 
but  my  search  was  without  a  guide  ;  though  I 
fancied  that  philosophy  was  leading  me.  I 
believed  that  the  only  real  way  to  discover  in 
what  happiness  consisted  was  to  taste  all  en- 
joyments, to  endeavour  to  separate  the  ingre- 
dients of  every  pleasant  cup,  and  to  take  from 
each  the  elements  which  satisfied  me  most.  You 
may  judge  yourself  what  was  the  result,  both 
upon  my  character  and  upon  my  fortune.  At 
the  end  of  a  few  years,  the  first  was  deeply  in- 
jured, the  second  ruined  altogether.  The  effect 
upon  my  mind  and  heart  alarmed  me  more 
than  all  the  rest.  I  felt  that  the  state  of  false 
and  unsatisfactory  excitement  in  which  I  lived 
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was  producing  a  habit  that  I  could  not  cast 
off;  a  craving  for  the  same  stimulating  food 
stronger  and  stronger  every  day.  I  strug- 
gled against  it  —  I  made  efforts  to  free  myself 
—  I  proposed  to  my  spirit  calmer  pleasures, 
gentler,  more  virtuous  enjoyments.  Some  of 
these  schemes  I  even  put  in  practice ;  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  for  my  earthly  blessing  and 
my  eternal  salvation,  I  adopted  this  sweet 
child,  the  softener  of  my  heart,  the  purifier  of 
my  mind,  the  sanctifier  of  all  my  feelings  to 
nobler  and  to  holier  things.  But  while  God 
granted  me  a  blessing,  he  also  gave  a  warn- 
ing and  a  punishment.  I  have  said  that  my 
fortune  was  ruined :  I  was  endeavouring  to 
retrieve,  to  save  some  small  thing  out  of  the 
wreck  of  all,  to  give  me  the  means  of  educating 
and  providing  for  the  child  of  my  adoption. 
There  was  a  prospect  of  success — but  ever,  when 
a  man  is  poor,  the  world  presses  on  him  the  more 
hardly;  and  adversity,  like  a  dog  who  has  hunted 
down  a  deer,  seizes  him  by  the  throat  every 
time  he  tries  to  struggle  up.  My  creditors 
pressed  hard  upon  me ;  and  those  to  whom  I 
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had  lent  sums  of  money  were  rarely  found  in 
circumstances  to  repay  them.  Amongst  other 
claims  against  me,  was  a  debt  to  a  man  named 
Fiteau  —  a  hard,  cold-minded  old  man  —  who 
suddenly  called  for  his  money,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  pay  him,  though  it  left  me  penniless  in  the 
world.  In  that  evil  hour  I  encountered  in  the 
street  two  old  acquaintances,  of  no  very  high 
or  pure  character.  They  were  both  men  of 
rank,  and  had  once  been  men  of  fortune,  but 
were  now  as  poor  as  myself  in  purse,  and,  I 
may  venture  to  say,  much  poorer  still  in  prin- 
ciple. One  of  them,  the  Count  H.,  owed  me  a 
considerable  sum,  but  I  was  quite  hopeless  of 
his  ever  discharging  the  debt.  He  had  given 
me  a  bond  for  it;  but  I  knew  him  to  live,  as  so 
many  other  men  do  live  in  Paris,  solely  by  the 
proceeds  of  the  gaming  table.  I  met  him,  how- 
ever, and  the  Chevalier  de  M.,  just  towards 
dusk,  on  the  evening  of  a  bright  April  day,  and, 
in  the  pain  and  anxiety  of  the  moment,  I  told 
them  what  had  just  occurred  with  this  Gualtier 
Fiteau.  When  I  came  up,  I  had  remarked 
something    peculiar   in    the    manner   of  both. 
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They  had  been  talking  vehemently  and  eagerly 
together,  but  in  low  tones,  and  as  soon  as  I 
approached,  became  silent  at  once.  The  count 
seemed  to  fancy  that  what  I  said  regarding 
Fiteau  had  for  its  object  to  make  him  pay  me 
the  sum  he  owed  me ;  and  he  replied  with  a 
peculiar  smile,  that  I  shall  never  forget,  — 

u  i  Wellj  well,  my  dear  abbe,  wait  till  to- 
morrow, and  perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  dis- 
charge the  whole.' 

"  '  Nonsense,  count,'  I  answered ;  '  why,  you 
are  well  nigh  as  poor  as  I  am,  and,  of  course,  I 
do  not  expect  any  payment.' 

"  '  Ay,  but  I  expect  to  receive  a  large  sum,' 
he  said. 

"  '  From  some  lucky  hit  to-night  ?'  I  asked. 

"  '  Perhaps  so,'  he  said,  with  that  same  pe- 
culiar smile ;  '  but  it  is  a  very  sure  hit  too.' 

"  '  I  declare,'  I  replied,  '  I  would  try  my 
luck  once  more  myself,  but  this  rascally  gold- 
smith has  not  left  me  a  louis.' 

"  My  two  companions  spoke  a  few  words  to 
each  other  in  a  quick,  low  voice,  and  then  the 
count  turned  to  me,  and  said,   '  Come  with  me. 
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my  dear  abbe  —  come  with  me,  and  I  will  pay 
you  a  part  of  what  I  owe  you  to-night.  I  am 
going  to  old  Fiteau's  myself  to  make  him  give 
me  some  money  on  my  diamond  snuff-box,  and 
you  shall  have  a  part.' 

"  '  A  thousand  thanks,'  I  answered,  *  a  thou- 
sand thanks  !  It  will,  indeed,  be  of  great  ser- 
vice.' 

"  We  then  walked  on  together,  and,  as  we 
went,  my  companions  more  than  once  spoke  to 
each  other  apart.  The  count  seemed  to  pro- 
pose something,  but  the  chevalier  still  replied, 
'  No,  no,  it  would  ruin  all.'  When  we  had 
crossed  over  the  bridge,  and  were  approaching 
the  old  goldsmith's  shop,  to  my  surprise  the 
count  and  his  companion  turned  back,  saying 
that  it  was  not  dark  enough  ;  but  they  after- 
wards explained  the  matter  by  adding,  that 
they  did  not  want  to  have  any  one  in  the  shop 
when  they  offered  the  snuff-box.  Shortly  after- 
wards we  returned ;  and  as  we  were  going  down 
the  street  in  which  Fiteau  lived  we  saw  his 
shopboy,  whom  I  knew  well  by  sight,  come  out ; 
and  the  count,  saying  '  That  is  he,'  crossed  im- 
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mediately  to  the  other  side.  We  now  pro- 
ceeded very  slowly  up  to  the  door  of  the  shop, 
which  was  closed;  and  the  count  muttering, 
'  This  is  a  disagreeable  business,  I  hope  there 
is  nobody  with  him,'  paused  for  a  moment  or 
two  as  if  in  hesitation.  I  laughed  at  his  scru- 
ples, and  offered  to  go  in  and  get  the  money 
for  the  box  myself,  but  he  said,  '  No,  no,  I  will 
do  it,  if  you  will  just  stay  here,  and  if  you  see 
any  one  coming  call  to  me  immediately ;  for  I 
should  not  like  to  be  caught  pawning  my  snuff- 
box.' 

"  I  replied,  'Very  well !'  and  he  then  turned 
to  the  chevalier,  saying,  '  Go  you  in  first,  and 
see  if  there  is  any  one  there.  Perhaps  the  old 
man  is  gone  home  himself.'  But  the  door  was 
not  locked.  The  chevalier  went  in,  and  I 
heard  him  speak  to  the  old  goldsmith.  The 
count  followed  a  moment  after,  the  door  was 
closed,  and  I  remained  upon  watch.  I  took  a 
turn  up  the  street,  which  was  now  dark,  and 
though  I  thought  the  conduct  of  my  two  com- 
panions somewhat  strange,  not  a  suspicion  of 
any  evil  purpose   crossed  my  mind.     At  that 
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moment  I  happened  to  clasp  my  hands  together, 
tlnnking  of  my  own  situation,  and  wishing  I 
could  get  out  of  Paris.  In  so  doing,  my  left 
hand  rested  upon  the  seal  ring  which  I  wore 
upon  my  right,  and  which  was  richly  set  with 
diamonds.  '  I  will  sell  this,'  I  thought  as  I 
touched  it,  'it  is  worth  fifty  louis.  I  will 
sell  this,  and  quit  Paris  at  once.'  I  drew  it 
from  my  finger  with  the  intention  of  doing  so 
immediately,  for  the  thing  had  never  struck 
me  before,  and  I  turned  towards  the  door  of  the 
shop.  As  I  came  near,  I  suddenly  heard  a  noise 
of  struggling,  and  then  a  sound  as  if  some 
heavy  weight  had  fallen,  and  then  a  shrill  cry, 
almost  instantly  stifled.  A  horrible  suspicion 
now,  for  the  first  time,  crossed  my  mind.  In 
the  agitation  of  the  moment,  and  with  my 
whole  brain  reeling,  I  dropped  the  ring  which 
I  had  taken  from  my  finger,  but,  without  seek- 
ing it,  I  darted  towards  the  door.  At  that 
instant,  however,  a  man  rushed  forth,  and  I 
eagerly  asked  what  had  happened,  thinking  he 
was  one  of  the  two  who  had  just  left  me ;  when 
suddenly,  to  my  horror  and  astonishment,  I  saw 
VOL.  III.  *  p 
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that  he  was  a  stranger,  and  in  the  first  impulse 
of  the  moment  I  fled  at  full  speed.  When  I 
reached  my  own  dwelling,  I  recollected  the 
ring,  but  I  dared  not  go  back  to  look  for  it, 
and  I  passed  some  time  in  a  state  of  appre- 
hension and  suspense  that  it  is  impossible  to 
describe.  Nothing,  however,  took  place  to  in- 
crease my  fears.  The  trial  passed  without  my 
name  being  mentioned.  I  found  that  the  man 
whom  I  had  seen  come  forth  from  the  house 
where  the  murder  had  been  committed,  and  who, 
by  his  gallantry  and  determination,  brought 
the  assassins  to  justice,  was  the  very  Pierre 
Morin,  the  reputed  father  of  my  Annette.  But 
he  never  mentioned  my  appearance  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  affair,  and  the 
two  murderers  suffered  the  horrible  sentence 
of  the  law  without  any  one  having  whispered 
a  suspicion  against  me.  On  the  very  day  of 
the  execution,  however,  I  received  a  letter, 
sealed  with  the  very  seal  I  had  lost,  com- 
manding me  in  terms,  which  left  no  doubt 
that  the  writer  possessed  my  secret,  to  quit 
Paris  without  delay ;  but,   at  the   same  time. 
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that  very  letter  enclosed  the  means  requisite 
for  obeying  the  injunction.  More  than  once 
since  I  have  received  a  letter  so  sealed,  and  in 
every  instance  except  the  last  I  have  obeyed 
to  the  letter  the  directions  given  me.  On  the 
last  occasion,  those  directions  implied  that  I 
was  to  say  to  the  Duke  of  Choiseul  words 
which  I  thought  might  deceive  him  concerning 
the  birth  of  my  dear  Annette.  I  determined 
not  to  utter  them ;  and  it  is  clear  that  in  con- 
sequence of  my  acting,  as  I  thought,  j  ustly  and 
rightly,  this  Pierre  Morin,  who  is  now  I  find 
chief  commissary,  has  given  over  the  secret 
to  the  Baron  de  Cajare." 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  exclaimed  both  Annette 
and  Ernest  de  Nogent  at  the  same  moment, 
"  it  cannot  be  —  he  would  never  do  that." 

"Ay!"  said  the  count  —  "how  can  you 
judge,  my  dear  Annette?  What  can  you  know 
of  this  Pierre  Morin  ?  —  Ay,  now  I  remem- 
ber," he  continued  —  "  the  gentleman  you  saw 
in  the  wood  !  but  still  no  one  else  could  have 
done  it,  my  dear  child;  for  no  one  c  uld  give 
such  information  but  himself." 
p  2 
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"  We  cannot  tell  that,  Monsieur  de  Castel- 
neau,"  said  Ernest  de  Nogent ;  "but  sure  I 
am,  it  is  not  Pierre  Morin :  I  know  him  well ; 
and  although  he  is  generally  held  to  be  strict 
and  severe  in  his  dealings  with  the  villanous 
crew  of  this  metropolis,  I  have  always  found 
him  generous  and  kind,  and  one  who  weighs  a 
man's  motives  as  well  as  his  actions.  How- 
ever, the  conduct  of  this  Baron  de  Cajare  is 
base  and  shameful ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
he  has  used  such  threats  for  such  purposes,  it 
will  go  far  to  destroy  any  charge  that  he  may 
bring.  He  cannot  long  have  left  you.  Mon- 
sieur de  Castelneau." 

"  Scarcely  an  hour,"  replied  the  count,  point- 
ing to  a  clock  on  the  mantel-piece. 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  Ernest  de  Nogent, 
<' I  will  hasten  after  him  with  all  speed;  and, 
seeing  the  commissary  of  police  myself,  I  will 
endeavour  to  discover  what  share  he  has  had 
in  this  business." 

The  count  shook  his  head.  "  Alas  !  my  young 
friend,"  he  replied,  "  I  fear  your  experience  is 
not  sufficient  to  render  you  a  match  for  the 
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shrewd  and  veteran   director   of  the   Parisian 
police." 

"  Perhaps  I  may  not  be  able  to  discover  all," 
replied  Ernest,  "  but  I  may  discover  some- 
thing; and  at  all  events,  I  shall  weaken  this 
bad  man's  testimony,  by  charging  him  directly 
with  having  threatened  you  with  such  an  ac- 
cusation, for  the  purpose  of  driving  you,  against 
your  inclination  and  hers,  to  give  him  the  hand 
of  my  dear  Annette.  My  horses  are  fresh  — 
I  shall  reach  Paris  almost  as  soon  as  himself.  — 
Were  it  not  better,"  he  added,  addressing  the 
count  in  a  low  tone,  "  were  it  not  better  for 
you,  my  dear  sir,  to  order  your  carriage  at 
once,  and  put  the  frontier  between  you  and 
Paris  ere  daybreak  to-morrow  ?  The  accu- 
sation is  false,  but  the  result  of  such  things  is 
always  uncertain.  Justice  does  not  always  in 
France,  alas  !  hold  the  scales  very  even.  You 
have  no  protection  at  the  court  now.  Mon- 
sieur de  Castelneau.  Were  it  not  better,  I  say, 
to  be  absent  —  to  be  bevond  the  reach  of  ene- 


mies r 
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"  No,"  answered  the  count,  "  no.     As  I  have 
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said,  my  young  friend,  my  determination  is 
taken.  It  is  too  late  to-day  to  set  out  for  Paris, 
but  early  to-morrow  I  will  myself  go  to  the 
lieutenant-general  of  police.  I  will  tell  him  of 
the  threat  which  this  trader  in  human  hopes 
and  fears  has  used  against  me,  and  relating  the 
whole  facts  as  I  have  now  told  them  to  you,  I 
will  show  him  that  I  am  ready  to  answer  the 
charge  whenever  it  is  brought  before  him. 
Thus  there  can  be  no  use  of  your  going  to 
Paris  this  night.  Stay  here  with  us,  Ernest, 
and  pass  this  evening  at  least  in  one  of  those 
happy  dreams  whereof  this  stormy  life  has  but 
few  —  stay,  to  console  and  comfort  Annette, 
for  she  has  needed  consolation  this  many  a  day, 
and  has  not  found  it." 

Ernest  de  Nogent  gazed  fondly  at  Annette 
for  a  moment,  and  pressed  her  hand  in  his; 
but  he  answered,  "  The  best  consolation  I  can 
give  her  is  in  aiding  you;  nor,  indeed,  could 
our  dream  be  a  happy  one  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  now  surround  us.  Dear  An- 
nette, I  ought  to  go  to  Paris  —  I  ought  to  go 
immediately,  without  hesitation  or  delay.    I  am 
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concerned  as  well  as  the  count,  for  this  man 
has  striven  to  rob  me  of  love  and  happiness  for 
life.     I  must  go,  I  ought  to  go." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  but  Annette  rose  also ; 
and  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm  detained 
him  for  a  moment. 

"  Ernest,"  she  said,  in  a  sad  tone,  "  there  are 
some  things  on  which,  I  am  told,  men  consider 
themselves  privileged  to  deceive  women  —  the 
most  honourable  and  honest  men,  Ernest  — 
You  are   ofoincr   to   fio^ht  this  man  —  is  it  not 

SO?" 

"  No,  I  can  assure  you,  dear  Annette,"  he 
replied,  "  whatever  may  be  eventually  the  re- 
sult, such  is  not  my  purpose  at  present." 

"  Promise  me,  then,  promise  me,"  said  An- 
nette, "  that  you  will  avoid  a  quarrel  with  him 
—  that  you  will  not  draw  your  sword  upon 
him." 

"  Not  so,  dearest  Annette,"  replied  Ernest 
de  Nogent  firmly.  "  Believe  me,  when  I  tell 
you,  as  straightforwardly  and  truly  as  you  your- 
self could  speak,  that  I  go  not  with  the  slightest 
p  4 
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intention  of  seeking  any  quarrel  with  this 
Baron  de  Cajare ;  that  I  will  rather  shun  it, 
if  possible.  Of  this  I  assure  you,  my  dear  An- 
nette; and  I  am  sure  that,  after  having  said 
thus  much,  you  will  not  seek  to  bind  me  by 
any  such  promise  as  you  have  just  asked.  Rash 
promises  have  but  too  often  sealed  a  man's 
sword  to  the  scabbard  when  honour  should 
have  made  him  draw  it,  and  have  brought  down 
imputations  upon  him  which  have  cost  him  the 
sacrifice  of  life  itself  to  wipe  away.  I  will  seek 
no  quarrel  with  him,  Annette ;  and  pray,  my 
beloved  one,  be  satisfied  with  that  assurance." 

"  I  will,"  said  Annette  —  "I  will ;  for  I  do 
not  think,  Ernest,  that  however  rashly  you 
might  hazard  life  in  moments  of  joy  and  bright 
happiness,  you  would  willingly  leave  me  for 
ever  alone  in  a  time  of  such  misery  and  danger 
as  this." 

Ernest  de  Nogent  cast  his  arms  round  her, 
and  kissed  her  cheek,  and  the  Count  de  Castel- 
neau  turned  away,  and  walked  with  a  slow 
step  towards  the  window.  He  instantly  re- 
turned, however,  and  taking  Ernest's  hand  in 
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his,  he  said,  "  I  thank  God  most  sincerely, 
that  whatever  may  happen  to  me,  she  has  such 
a  one  to  protect  her ;  and  now  farewell :  act 
well  and  wisely ;  for  wisdom  and  truth  toge- 
ther will  win  the  day  against  all  odds." 
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CHAP.    XIII. 

Pierre  Morin  sat  alone  in  his  own  house,  but 
the  fate  of  ambition  had  been  his  —  though,  to 
say  truth,  he  as  little  deserved  that  fate  from 
any  ambitious  feeling  in  his  own  mind  as  any 
man  that  ever  lived.  Greatness,  however,  had 
been  thrust  upon  him;  and,  as  I  have  said, 
the  fate  of  ambition  had  been  his.  Domestic 
life  was  gone  —  it  was  no  longer  by  his  own 
fireside  he  sat :  it  was  in  a  small  office,  with 
the  word  ^^  Etude^^  marked  upon  the  outer  door, 
with  two  other  entrances  on  either  side,  a  bell 
upon  the  table  before  him,  and  innumerable 
reams  of  written  papers  piled  up  in  shelves 
around,  ticketed  and  marked  within  view,  but 
closely  secured  by  wirework  screens,  of  which 
no  one  had  the  key  but  himself  Here  he  sat, 
then,  reading  attentively,  by  the  light  of  a 
lamp,  a  long  report  written  in  very  close  charac- 
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ters,  while  ever  and  anon  he  laid  it  down,  and 
seemed  to  think  over  the  contents,  and  then 
again  took  up  the  paper,  and  went  on  with 
the  same  attention  as  before.  When  he  had 
done,  he  marked  a  small  note  of  the  contents 
on  the  outer  leaf,  put  it  aside,  and  turned  to  a 
list  of  memoranda ;  after  looking  through  which, 
he  rang  his  bell,  and  a  clerk  appeared,  after 
knocking  at  the  door. 

"  Has  the  person  I  told  you  of  been  here?" 
demanded  Pierre  Morin. 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  left  this  paper,"  replied  the 
man. 

Pierre  Morin  took  it,  and  examined  the  con- 
tents attentively,  making  a  sign  at  the  same  time 
for  the  clerk  to  remain  in  the  room. 

"  Ha  !"  he  said  —  "  ha !  He  has,  has  he  ? 
Well,  we  will  see  !  —  Send  for  an  exempt  — 
any  one  will  do  —  and  three  archers,  and  let 
an  exempt,  and  the  same  number  of  archers, 
be  here  at  ten  o'clock.  —  See  who  that  is  ring- 
ing  the  bell." 

The  clerk  went  out  into  the  office  beyond, 
and   thence  into   a  little  vestibule  which  com- 
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municated  with  the  street  by  a  door  well  se- 
cured. There  was  a  small  grated  wicket  in  the 
door,  as  in  the  doors  of  prisons,  through  which 
any  one  within  could  hold  whatsoever  com- 
munication he  wished  with  those  without,  and 
yet  be  able  to  put  a  stop  to  the  conversation 
whenever  he  pleased  by  closing  a  wooden  shut- 
ter over  the  grating. 

Through  this  wicket  the  clerk  now  spoke  for 
a  moment  to  a  man  in  the  street,  and  then  re- 
turned to  tell  Pierre  Morin  that  the  ringer  of 
the  bell  was  a  person  calling  himself  Monsieur 
de  Nogent,  who  wished  to  speak  with  him  on 
business  of  the  utmost  importance. 

"  1  know  his  face,  sir,"  continued  the  clerk : 
'•  he  was  one  of  the  king's  pages  of  honour  a 
good  many  years  ago,  and  has  since  been  on 
service  in  Flanders  and  on  the  Rhine."^ 

"  Let  him  in,"  said  Pierre  Morin,  "  but 
admit  no  one  else;  for  I  have  much  fresh  busi- 
ness on  hand  to-night." 

The  clerk  retired,  and  a  minute  or  two  after 
Ernest  de  Nogent  entered  the  room. 

"  Good  evening,  Monsieur  de  Nogent,"  said 
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Pierre  Morin.  "  Pray  take  a  seat  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two.  I  have  very  little  time  to  speak 
with  any  one  to-night,  a  load  of  fresh  business 
having  been  cast  upon  me  unexpectedly." 

*'  I  should  have  been  here  an  hour  ago," 
replied  Ernest,  "  had  not  one  of  my  horses 
fallen.  But  the  cause  of  my  coming,  Monsieur 
Morin,  is  of  deep  importance  to  me  and  others, 
and  of  some  consequence  to  yourself,  perhaps." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Pierre  Morin :  "  I 
know  all  about  it.  Monsieur  de  Nogent,  though 
once  in  my  life  something  has  taken  place 
which  I  did  not  know,  that  is,  your  arrival  in 
Paris.  However,  I  am  aware  of  the  affair  that 
brings  you  here,  and  it  is  all  in  proper  train." 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  Ernest  de  Nogent. 
'•  I  think  you  must  be  mistaken." 

"  Oh,  no,"  answered  Pierre  Morin :  "  the^ 
business  is,  that  our  good  friend  the  Baron  de 
Cajare  has  been  threatening  the  Count  de  Cas- 
telneau  with  charges  of  a  very  serious  nature, 
if  he  do  not  choose  to  give  him  the  hand  of 
Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin." 

Ernest   de  Nogent   looked   astonished,   and 
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after  a  momentary  pause,  demanded,  "  Then 
have  you  really  been  the  person  to  furnish 
this  information  to  the  Baron  de  Cajare?  I 
offered  to  pledge  my  life  that  you  had  not." 

"  You  did  quite  right,"  replied  Pierre  Mo- 
rin.  "I  gave  him  no  information  at  all :  nay 
more,  within  the  last  three  hours,  he  has  gone 
and  charged  me  to  the  lieutenant-general  with 
conniving  at  Monsieur  de  Castelneau's  escape 
from  justice.  Is  it  possible  that  there  can  be 
such  a  fool  as  the  Baron  de  Cajare?" 

"  It  does  appear  to  me  that  he  is  less  foolish 
than  malicious,"  replied  Ernest :  "  if  he  thought 
you  would  say  "any  thing  in  favour  of  the  count, 
it  was  of  course  his  best  plan  to  charge  you  as 
an  accomplice." 

"  It  is  really  curious,"  said  Pierre  Morin 
with  a  smile,  "  to  see  how  simple  you  men  of 
the  world  can  be.  Why,  did  the  fool  think 
that  the  lieutenant-general  would  bring  dis- 
credit on  the  whole  office  by  listening  to  the 
tale  of  a  notorious  swindler  and  intriguant  like 
himself,  against  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
tried  servants  of  the  police  ?     Why,  he  would 
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not  sacrifice  the  lowest  mouchard,  that  dressed 
up  as  a  waiter  listens  to  the  conversation  in  a 
low  coflfee-house,  to  the  enmity  of  such  a  villain 
as  this  Cajare.  Besides,  what  could  the  fool 
expect,  when  he  roused  a  man  full  of  gout,  and 
rheumatism,  and  gravel,  and  Heaven  knows 
what  besides,  from  a  nice  little  supper  in  his 
own  bed-room,  to  come  and  listen  to  an  un- 
pleasant charge  against  a  person  without  whose 
assistance  he  could  not  keep  up  his  office  for  an 
hour  ?  Why,  of  course,  that  the  good  lieutenant 
would  send  the  whole  tidings  to  me,  and  bid 
me  deal  with  the  matter  as  I  might  think  fit." 

Ernest  de  Nogent  had  smiled  at  the  commis- 
sary's method  of  reasoning,  and  from  the  tone 
in  which  he  spoke,  concluded  that  all  would  go 
right  for  the  Count  de  Castelneau ;  but  Pierre 
Morin,  who  was  a  great  decipherer  of  the  tran- 
sient expressions  of  men's  countenances,  read  in 
a.  minute  what  was  passing  in  the  young  gentle- 
man's mind,  and  hastened  to  undeceive  him. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  this.  Monsieur  de  No- 
gent," he  said,  "  I  must  not  lead  you  into  a 
belief  that  the  situation  of  the   Count  de  Cas- 
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telneau  is  not  a  very  dangerous  one.  Here  is 
a  grave  charge  made  against  him — a  charge  in 
regard  to  which  my  evidence  must  be  demanded, 
and  not  only  must  I  speak  the  truth,  but  I  have 
spoken  the  truth  nearly  twenty  years  ago." 

"  If  so,"  said  Ernest  de  Nogent,  "  how  hap- 
pens it  that  the  case  was  not  investigated  at  the 
time?" 

"  It  is  all  according  to  the  routine  of  the 
office,"  replied  Pierre  Morin.  "  As  soon  as  I 
was  sworn  in  to  the  duties  of  the  station  then 
conferred  upon  me,  I  informed  the  lieutenant- 
general  of  those  days  of  certain  facts  concerning 
Monsieur  de  Castelneau,  which,  perhaps,  he 
may  not  have  communicated  to  you." 

"  He  has  told  me  all,"  said  Ernest  de  Nogent, 
"  all,  I  am  quite  sure,  without  the  slightest 
disguise." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Pierre  Morin,  who,  not- 
withstanding this  assurance,  did  not  choose  to 
speak  more  plainly,  "you  know  what  I  allude 
to.  I  made  the  communication  of  all  I  had 
seen  and  heard  to  the  lieutenant-general  him- 
self.    He  took  a  note  of  it,  which  still   exists ; 
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but  o  thing  farther  was  done,  our  ordinary  rule 
being,  never  to  proceed  against  any  person  whose 
guilt  is  not  clear.  If  we  think  that  this  indi- 
vidual or  that  is  going  on  in  a  course  dangerous 
to  government  or  to  society,  we  may  arrest  hin), 
and  keep  him  quiet  for  a  time;  but  we  never 
proceed  to  the  scandal  of  public  trials  and  ex- 
aminations till  we  are  quite  sure  that  a  man 
has  committed  a  crime;  unless,  indeed,  some 
impertinent  fool  like  this  Baron  de  Cajare, 
either  from  private  enmity  or  mere  intrusive 
folly,  forces  the  matter  upon  us  by  a  public 
charore.  Such  was  the  case  of  Monsieur  de 
Castelneau.  We  could  not  prove  that  he  was 
guilty  at  that  time  :  it  was  my  own  private 
o{)inion  that  he  was  not,  and  such  is  still  my 
belief.  The  lieutenant-general  left  me  to  keep 
my  eye  upon  him,  and  if  I  found  that  there 
was  fresh  cause  for  suspicion,  to  act  as  the  case 
might  require.  Still,  I  must  tell  you,  the 
affair  is  very  dangerous  for  him  at  present. 
Here  is  a  new  witness  come  forward  in  the 
business,  who  is  not  only  a  villain,  but  a  very 
cunning  villain,  and  what  he  may  say  no  one 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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can  tell.  Neither  the  king  nor  his  ministers 
are  at  all  well  disposed  to  Monsieur  de  Castel- 
neau,  and  the  turn  which  these  things  may  take 
can  never  be  ascertained  beforehand.  Now  tell 
me.  Monsieur  de  Nogent,  what  does  he  intend 
to  do?  I  give  you  my  promise,  that  if  you  tell 
me  sincerely,  I  will  not  use  the  information 
against  him  in  any  way." 

"  He  intends,"  replied  Ernest  de  Nogent, 
"  he  intends  to  come  to  Paris  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, to  inform  the  lieutenant-general  of  the 
threats  which  have  been  used  against  him,  to 
give  every  explanation,  and  to  submit  himself 
to  whatever  may  be  judged  necessary  by  the 
police." 

"  That   looks  like  innocence,"    said    Pierre 

Morin,  after  a  moment's  thought. 

"  Oh  !    can    you  doubt    for  a  moment    that 

he  is  innocent?"  exclaimed  Ernest  de  Nogent. 

After  a  long  life  of  beneficence,  kindness,  and 

honour,  can  you  doubt  that  he  is  unstained  by 

such  guilt?" 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it  myself,"   replied   Pierre 

Morin;  and  as  he  pronounced  those  words,  and 
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niavked  the  enthusiastic  eagerness  of  his  young 
companion,  a  smile  came  upon  his  lips  —  the 
grave  and  melancholy  smile  of  sad  experience 
when  brought  in  sudden  contact  with  the  fresh- 
ness of  youthful  confidence.  "  I  do  not  doubt  it 
myself,"  he  repeated;  *'but  there  may  be  others 
who  will  doubt,  and  it  is  that  which  made  me 
glad  he  should  take  a  coarse  which  looks  like 
innocence ;  for  in  this  good  world  it  is  very 
often  better  to  look  innocent  even  than  to  be 
innocent,  whatever  it  may  be  in  the  next.  Let 
him  come,  but  yet  with  no  unseemly  haste,  as  if 
he  feared :  I  will  take  care  that  he  shall  not  be 
sent  for  before  he  appears,  so  that  it  may  be  a 
voluntary  act  —  that  is  to  say,  if  I  am  assured 
that  he  will  present  himself." 

"  Of  that  you  may  be  quite  certain,"  an- 
swered Ernest  de  Nogent;  "but  can  nothing 
further  be  done  to  discover  how  this  Baron  de 
Cajare  intends  to  proceed,  and  to  take  the  sting 
out  of  his  malice?  Oh  that  it  might  rest  upon 
me  alone  to  do  so  !  —  but  sooner  or  later  it  may 
come  to  that,  for  I  have  many  a  long  arrear  to 
settle  with  him  already." 
Q  2 
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"  Hush,  hush!"  cried  Pierre  Morin,  laugh- 
ing—  "  you  must  not  speak  of  such  violent  pro- 
ceedings here,  in  presence  of  the  police,  or  I 
must  send  for  an  exempt.  But  leave  the  Baron 
de  Cajare  to  me — depend  upon  it,  I  shall  prove 
a  more  terrible  combatant  to  him  than  yourself. 
I  rather  suspect,  Monsieur  de  Nogent,  that  if 
you  will  have  the  kindness  to  wait  till  I  have 
settled  my  accounts  with  him,  and  after  that 
wish  to  arrange  his  affairs  with  you  likewise, 
you  will  have  to  seek  him  either  in  the  colonies, 
or  else  in  the  galleys  at  Toulon.  The  man  is 
a  fool,  sir,  the  man  is  a  fool  —  not  simply  for 
offending  the  chief  commissary  of  police,  for 
that  many  an  honest  man  has  done,  and  been 
none  the  worse  for  it — but  for  offending  the 
person  who  has  the  chief  power  of  punishing 
rogues,  when  he  knows  himself,  as  well  as  I 
know  him,  to  be  one  of  them  :  there  is  the 
folly,  Monsieur  de  Nogent.  I  have  a  great 
mind,  however,"  he  added,  "  to  let  him  go  on 
a  little  while  longer :  for  there  is  something  I 
would  fain  find  out,  which,  perhaps,  I  may  not 
be  able  to  lay  nold  of,  unless  I  let  him  discover 
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it  himself,  and  yet  I  think  it  may  be  done,  too ; 
but  I  must  consider  of  the  matter,  and  speak, 
in  the  first  place,  with  the  lieutenant-general  of 
police.  It  is  time  that  I  should  go  thither, 
however,"  he  said,  looking  at  his  watch ;  "  for 
we  have  just  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before 
his  bed-time.  It  may  be  as  well  if  you  go  with 
me,  too,  for  this  business  has  annoyed  my 
worthy  superior,  and  it  will  be  better  to  soothe 
him  and  send  him  to  bed  quiet,  that  he  may 
rise  in  good  humour  to-morrow.  I  will  soon 
tranquillise  him,  and  you  can  then  return  to 
Versailles,  if  you  think  fit.  All  you  will  say 
to  the  lieutenant-general  is  to  confirm  my 
words  in  regard  to  the  intention  of  the  count 
to  present  himself  willingly  to-morrow,  and  you 
will  inquire  what  hour  will  be  most  agreeable 
for  the  interview." 

Ernest  de  Nogent  willingly  agreed  to  accom- 
pany Pierre  Morin ;  and  the  commissary  ac- 
cordingly took  his  hat  and  sword,  and  led  the 
way  through  the  office  where  the  clerk  was 
seated,  into  the  little  vestibule  beyond.  In  that 
Q  3 
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chamber  were  now  standing  four  men  in  mili- 
tary habits,  to  one  of  whom  Pierre  Morin 
spoke  a  few  words  as  he  passed  out,  and  the 
archers,  for  such  they  were,  followed  him  at 
once  into  the  street.  The  commissary,  how- 
ever, took  no  farther  notice,  but  went  on,  and 
the  archers,  with  the  exempt  at  their  head, 
pursued  a  different  course.  A  short  walk 
brought  the  chief  commissary  and  his  young 
companion  to  the  hotel  of  the  lieutenant-general 
of  the  police,  v/here  the  appearance  of  Pierre 
Morin  immediately  procured  admission ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  they  were  introduced  into  the 
dressing-room  of  that  powerful  officer,  who  was, 
perhaps,  more  feared  for  fifty  miles  round  the 
capital  than  even  the  king  himself.  He  was  at 
tnis  time  not  very  far  advanced  in  life,  but  ap- 
peared, as  Pierre  Morin  had  said,  to  be  eaten 
up  with  gout  and  various  diseases.  His  coun- 
tenance was  any  thing  but  pleasing,  though 
probably  it  had  once  been  handsome ;  but  the 
irritation  produced  by  wearing  sickness  was 
evident  in  every  line,  and  his  first  salutation, 
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even  to  Pierre  Morin,  was,  "  Psba  !  why  did 
you  not  come  sooner,  Monsieur  Morin  ?  —  and 
who  have  vou  broiifrht  with  you  here  ?" 

"  I  could  not  come  earlier,  monseigneur," 
replied  Pierre  Morin,  "  because  I  w^isbed  to 
obtain  such  satisfactory  information,  in  the  first 
place,  as  would  set  your  mind  perfectly  at  ease. 
In  regard  to  myself,  monseigneur,  I  tal%e  it  for 
granted  tliat  you  are  satisfied;  at  all  events,  if 
to-morrow  you  will  look  in  the  volume  and  at 
the  folio  I  mentioned,  you  will  find  my  full  de- 
position regarding  this  business  twenty  years 
ago." 

'•  I  am  satisfied,  I  am  satisfied,"  said  the 
lieutenant-general,  peevishly.  "  I  sent  for  the 
volume,  and  saw  the  whole  thing.  I  leave  it  all 
to  you  to  arrange." 

*'  Nay,  monseigneur,"  said  Pierre  Morin, 
*'it  will  be  necessary  for  you,  I  am  afraid,  to 
go  into  the  business  yourself  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, as  I  must  give  evidence,  and  cannot  botli 
bear  witness  and  conduct  the  inquiry.  It  will 
not,  however,  take  half  an  hour,  for  every 
thing  shall  be  prepared  by  me  beforehand,  and 
Q  4 
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I  think  you  will  find,  in  five  minutes,  that  this 
charge  has  been  arranged  by  two  swindlers,  the 
chief  of  whom  is  the  Baron  de  Cajare,  for  the 
purpose  of  frightening  Monsieur  de  Castelneau, 
and  extortino;  somethincr  from  him.  At  all 
events,  it  will  be  satisfactorily  shown  to  you, 
whatever  may  be  3^our  judgment  in  regard  to 
Monsieur  de  Castelneau  himself,  that  this  Baron 
de  Cajare  is  little  better  than  a  common  cheat ; 
and  his  chief  witness,  if  I  divine  rightly  who  he 
is  to  be,  I  propose  to  hang  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble, if  you  have  no  objection  ;  unless,  indeed, 
he  does  something  to  merit  a  little  longer 
licence." 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  objection,"  replied  the  lieu- 
tenant-general— "  do  as  you  please,  Morin,  only 
be  certain  of  what  you  are  about,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  I  am  quite  sure,  sir,"  replied  Pierre 
Morin  :  "  we  shall  have  him  to-night  —  can  hear 
what  he  has  to  say  upon  this  business  to-mor- 
row :  he  may  be  interrogated  upon  any  of  his 
own  aflPairs  —  there  are  six  or  seven  of  them  — 
on  the  day  after  :  his  trial  can  come  on  upon 
Saturday,  and  Tuesday  will  be  a  very  good 
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day  for  hanging  him,  if  you  have  no  objec- 
tion." 

"  None  in  the  world,"  replied  the  lieutenant- 
general.  "  Any  day  3^0 u  like  —  it  is  quite  the 
same  to  me.  But  who  is  this  gentleman,  Mo- 
rin  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  and  his  also,  sir," 
replied  the  commissary :  "  this  is  Monsieur  de 
Nogent,  formerly  page  of  honour  to  the  king." 
The  lieutenant-general  rose  up  in  his  seat  and 
made  a  low  bow  to  Ernest  de  Nogent,  while 
Pierre  Morin  continued — "He  has  come  to  wait 
upon  you  regarding  this  business  of  Monsieur 
de  Castelneau,  who  sent  him  immediately  to 
give  information  of  the  threat  used  towards 
him  by  the  Baron  de  Cajare,  and  to  inquire  at 
what  hour  you  will  be  willing  to  give  him  au- 
dience, that  he  may  meet  any  charges  boldly 
and  at  once." 

"  That  is  favourable,"  replied  the  lieutenant- 
general  —  "  that  is  very  favourable.  As  to 
the  hour — what  time  do  you  think  every  thing 
will  be  ready.  Monsieur  Morin  ?" 

Pierre  Morin  approached  somewhat  closer  to 
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the  lieutenant-general  of  police,  and  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  "  You  bad  better  name  any  time 
you  like,  sir  :  your  health  must  be  cared  for 
before  all  things ;  and  you  should  be  guarded 
against  the  rawness  of  the  morning  air.  Per- 
haps the  hour  of  noon  might  suit  you  ?  I  will 
be  responsible  that  no  escape  shall  take  place, 
though  I  am  sure  such  a  thing  is  not  in- 
tended." 

"  No,  not  noon,  not  noon,"  replie4„the  lieu- 
tenant-general :  "  that  is  too  late.  I  am  always 
up  by  ten,  and  can  be  down  at  the  bureau  by 
eleven.  No,  no  :  we  must  do  our  duty,  Mon- 
sieur Morin  —  we  must  do  our  duty.  Let  us 
say  eleven  o'clock,  if  you  please." 

"  The  count  will  be  quite  ready  to  wait  upon 
you  then,  sir,"  said  Ernest  de  Nogent.  "  He 
is  prepared  and  willing  to  give  every  explan- 
ation of  the  only  circumstance  on  which  any 
charge  can  be  founded  against  him,  kno wing- 
that  such  a  charge  must  be  false,  and  that  the 
more  it  is  investigated  the  more  clearly  will  his 
innocence  appear." 

"  I  doubt  it  not  at  all,  sir  —  I  doubt  it  not 
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at  all,"  said  the  lieutenant-general;  "  for  this 
same  man  who  has  accused  him  has  had  the 
impudence  to  charge  our  faithful  and  excellent 
friend  here.  Monsieur  Morin,  with  conniving 
at  the  crime,  when  the  registers  of  the  police 
show,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  made  his  declar- 
ation of  all  the  circumstances  affecting  Mon- 
sieur de  Castelneau  between  eighteen  and 
nineteen  years  ago.  Thus  one  part  of  the 
charge  is  evidently  false,  and  a  malicious  mo- 
tive is  very  clear." 

Ernest  de  Nogent  bowed  his  head,  replying, 
"  I  doubt  not,  sir,  that  to-morrow  still  stronger 
motives  will  be  displayed ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
so  wise  and  experienced  a  magistrate  as  your- 
self will  take  the  character  of  the  accuser  and 
the  accused  into  consideration." 

"  Assuredly,  assuredly,"  replied  the  lieute- 
nant-general.— "  Good  night,  Monsieur  de  No- 
gent—  good  night.  Monsieur  Morin :  my 
hour  is  come  for  going  to  bed,  and  I  must  have 
a  calm  and  quiet  night,  that  I  may  wake  with 
a  clear  mind  to-morrow." 

Pierre  Morin  and  his  young  companion  took 
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their  leave  and  withdrew ;  but  the  commissary 
of  the  police  made  no  comment  upon  the  inter- 
view which  had  just  passed,  merely  saying,  "  I 
will  see  you  on  your  way,  Monsieur  de  No- 
gent:  where  do  your  horses  stand?" 

Ernest  de  Nogent  told  him ;  and  they  pro- 
ceeded with  a  quick  pace  through  various 
streets,  lanes,  and  passages,  with  all  the  intri- 
cacies of  which  few  persons  in  Paris,  except 
Pierre  Morin,  were  thoroughly  acquainted, 
and  which  not  many  could  have  traversed 
with  safety.  He  walked  on,  however,  with 
a  calm  step,  a  thoughtful  countenance,  and 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  without  saying  a 
word  to  his  companion,  and  only  raising  his 
face  every  now  and  then,  as  if  instinctively, 
at  particular  spots,  where  his  glance  was  sure 
to  meet  with  some  other  person,  apparently 
quite  idle,  whom  the  commissary  sometimes 
saluted  with  a  nod,  sometimes  with  a  "  Good 
night,"  and  sometimes  with  the  question  of 
"  Any  thing  new?" 

The  answers  were  generally  as  brief;  and 
after   passing    through   a   number    of   narrow 
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Streets  and  turnings,  tlie  two  gentlemen  en- 
tered the  Rue  Tirechapes,  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment, was  apparently  quite  vacant.  Here 
Pierre  Morin  looked  around  him,  but  nothing 
was  to  be  seen,  except  a  light  streaming  from 
one  or  two  of  the  upper  windows,  where  far 
above  the  street  —  which  was  at  that  time  the 
Monmouth  Street  of  Paris  —  were  innumerable 
receptacles  of  every  sort  of  vice,  known  under 
the  familiar  name  of  tripots.  At  the  corner  of 
a  cross  street,  where  there  was  a  greater  blaze 
than  ordinary,  pouring  forth  from  the  high  case- 
ments, and  shining  on  the  houses  opposite,  Er- 
nest de  Nogent  observed  a  party  of  three  or  four 
men,  apparently  in  a  very  gay  mood,  issue  out 
from  a  doorway,  and  pause  to  laugh  and  blas- 
pheme a  moment  or  two  before  they  went  on. 

At  that  very  instant,  however,  about  an  equal 
number  of  men  darted  across  from  a  house  of 
the  same  kind  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way, 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  group,  and  seized 
one  of  the  most  prominent  talkers  by  the  throat. 
The  words  '^  De  par  le  roi^'  were  just  heard; 
and  the  rest  of  the  merry  party  scattered  in 
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every  direction,  making  the  best  use  of  their 
legs  out  of  the  way  of  the  police.  The  man, 
either  hot  with  wine,  or  courageous  from  des- 
pair, made  a  momentary  effort  to  cast  off  his 
captors ;  but  he  was  overpowered  in  an  instant, 
and  struggled  no  longer. 

Ernest  de  Nogent  had  paused ;  but  Pierre 
Morin  walked  on  without  even  stopping  to 
look,  and  only  noticed  the  proceeding  by  say- 
ing to  one  of  the  men  as  he  passed,  "  To  my 
house  !"  He  then  led  the  way  forward  as 
before,  saying,  "  That  is  one  bird  springed.  I 
must  take  another  to  night;  but  perhaps  I  may 
have  to  see  to  that  myself.  This  is  but  inferior 
game.  —  Now,  Monsieur  de  Nogent,  I  will 
wish  you  good-by ;  for  there,  before  you,  is  the 
place  where  your  horses  stand,  and  we  must  be 
both  about  our  business.  I  shall  see  you,  I  sup- 
pose, to-morrow,  with  Monsieur  Castelneau." 

"  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  come,"  said  Ernest 
de  Nogent. 

"  Oh  yes,  come  —  come  by  all  means,"  re- 
plied Pierre  Morin.  "  Good  night,  good  night;'* 
and  he  turned  away. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

We  must  now  change  the  scene  from  the  dark, 
gloomy,  and  narrow  Rue  Tirechapes ;  and  al- 
though the  transition  may  dazzle  his  eyes,  must 
bring  the  reader  to  one  of  the  gayest  and  most 
brilliant  saloons  in  the  capital  city  of  France. 
Every  thing  was  gold,  and  glitter,  and  osten- 
tation ;  lights  innumerable  appeared  in  every 
part  of  the  three  rooms ;  looking-glasses  of  large 
size  and  the  finest  polish  reflected  the  blaze; 
and  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  most 
splendid,  the  clothing  of  the  walls,  or  that  of 
the  personages  assembled  within  them.  The 
company  consisted  entirely  of  men,  indeed  ;  but 
the  fashion  of  that  day  permitted  every  sort  of 
gaudy  colour,  and  shining  decoration,  in  male 
habiliments,  and  certainly  none  had  been  spared 
on  the  present  occasion.  The  suite  of  rooms 
was  so  divided,  that  one  was  appropriated   to 
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cards  alone,  and  in  it  were  no  less  than  five 
tables,  each  of  which  was  surrounded  by 
players.  Another  room  had  a  pharo  table  and 
a  hazard  table ;  and  at  the  latter  were  seated 
several  of  the  most  courtly  and  libertine  of  the 
French  gamesters.  They  were  not,  indeed,  of 
that  class  of  professional  sharpers  who  make 
their  living  entirely  by  the  cards  or  by  dice, 
but  they  were  those  with  whom  gambling  was 
both  a  passion  and  a  mode,  and  who  were  per- 
haps sometimes  the  dupes,  and  sometimes  the 
cheats,  as  the  various  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed  required.  At  the  hazard  table, 
engaged  with  the  Count  de  Melun,  the  master 
of  the  house,  and  betting  with  several  of  those 
around,  sat  the  Baron  de  Cajare.  He  had  a 
large  pile  of  gold  by  his  side,  and  nothing  could 
appear  more  graceful,  free,  and  open  than  his 
demeanour,  while  sometimes  he  jested  upon  his 
own  luck,  sometimes  observed  that  this  was  to 
compensate  for  the  long  run  of  evil  fortune 
which  had  befallen  him  previously. 

"  Very  handsome  compensation,  indeed,'*  said 
the  Count  de  Melun  ;   "  why,  what  between  the 
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gold  you  have  there,  and  the  notes  you  have 
got,  you  must  have  won  a  hundred  thousand 
hvres." 

The  Baron  de  Cajare  looked  at  a  card  by  his 
side,  and  replied  with  a  tone  of  quiet  triumph, 
"  A  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  livres,  my 
good  friend." 

"  Well,  one  more  throw,"  replied  the  count, 
in  a  somewhat  angry  tone ;  "  and  if  1  lose  that, 
I  shall  give  it  up." 

He  threw  accordingly,  but  the  dice  were  as 
much  against  him  in  his  own  hand,  as  they  were 
in  that  of  the  Baron  de  Cajare. 

"  Come,  St.  Paul,"  he  said,  "  sit  you  down 
and  try  your  luck  with  him.  You  have  won 
one  bet  from  him  to-night,  and  perhaps  may 
have  a  better  chance.  I  am  sick  of  it,  and  will 
go  and  try  my  hand  at  piquet." 

Thus  saying,  he  walked  away,  and  his  friend, 
sitting  down  at  the  table  with  the  baron,  ac- 
tually did  win  from  him  two  or  three  thousand 
livres.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Count  de  Me- 
lun  passed  into  the  neighbouring  card-room, 
and  looked  for  a  moment  at  Some  of  the  piquet 
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tables ;  but  finding  that  there  was  no  place  for 
him,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  somewhat  out  of 
spirits  with  the  course  of  his  fortune  during  the 
evening,  he  walked  on  into  a  third  chamber 
which  was  quite  empty,  and  took  up  a  glass  of 
sherbet  from  a  table  covered  with  refreshments. 
An  instant  after  a  servant  entered,  and  put  a 
very  small  note  into  his  hand,  which  the  count 
opened  carelessly,  but  read  attentively,  and  ap- 
parently with  some  surprise.  He  then  raised 
his  eyes,  and  saw  the  attendant  who  had  given 
it,  standing  at  the  door,  waiting  for  an  answer. 
Advancing  with  a  quiet  step  towards  him,  the 
count  said  in  a  whisper,  "  Are  they  below  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  man  — "  there  are  four 
of  them." 

"  Then  bring  them  up,"  replied  the  count, 
"  by  the  back  stairs  into  that  cabinet.  Keep 
the  door  in  the  smallest  degree  ajar,  and  let 
them  come  when  I  call." 

The  man  withdrew  instantly^  and  the  count 
re-read  the  note  attentively.  Then  folding  it 
up,  and  placing  it  under  one  of  the  dishes  on 
the  table,  he  sauntered  quietly  into  the  card- 
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room  again,  and  leaned  against  the  mantel- 
piece, where  he  could  see  through  the  open 
doors  all  that  passed  at  the  hazard  table  in  the 
third  chamber. 

"  Now  will  you  take  my  place,  Melun  ? " 
said  one  of  the  piquet  players. 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  replied  the  count  —  "I 
am  out  of  luck  to-night,  but  I  shall  go  back 
presently  and  have  another  throw  with  Cajare." 
Thus  saying,  he  continued  gazing  into  the  other 
room  towards  the  table  where  the  baron  and 
St.  Paul  were  still  playing  at  hazard.  Some- 
times, indeed,  he  turned  away  and  stared,  it 
seemed,  listlessly,  into  one  of  the  lai'ge  looking- 
glasses  behind  him.  Still,  however,  if  in  avert- 
ing his  head  he  sought  to  escape  the  sight  of 
the  growing  wealth  of  the  Baron  de  Cajare, 
whose  fortune  had  only  wavered  for  a  moment, 
to  return  wirh  brighter  smiles  than  ever,  the 
Count  de  Melun  was  not  successful,  for  the 
looking-glass  presented  just  the  same  scene  as 
he  beheld  when  he  turned  the  other  way,  and 
in  it  were  seen  the  back  of  the  baron  with  a 
pile  of  gold  and  notes  increasing  every  mo- 
n  ±     ' 
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ment,  and  the  face  of  Monsieur  de  St.  Paul 
expressive  of  no  great  satisfaction  in  his  game. 
After  this  state  of  things  had  continued  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  Count  de  Melun 
sauntered  slowly  up  to  the  hazard  table,  and 
placed  himself  by  the  side  of  Monsieur  de  St. 
Paul. 

"  I  wonder  if  my  luck  is  changed  by  this 
time,"  he  said:  "  I  should  think  it  is,  for  in 
four  trials  I  have  drawn  three  long  threads  out 
of  the  table-cloth,  and  only  one  short  one." 

Now  let  not  the  reader  be  surprised  at  either 
of  the  two  extraordinary  points  which  this 
speech  presents  for  consideration.  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  w^onderful,  that  men  of  sense  and 
education  should  argue  upon  such  grounds  as 
the  drawing  threads  out  of  a  table-cloth,  and 
draw  auguries  from  such  irrelevant  things, 
where  their  fortunes  and  greatest  worldly  in- 
terests are  concerned;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  they  do  so  daily,  whenever  they  are 
under  the  influence  of  the  temporary  insanity 
called  gaming.  In  the  next  place,  let  not  the 
reader  be  surprised  that  the  Count  de  Melun 
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said  that  he  had  done  a  thing  which  he  had 
not  done,  although,  as  we  have  related  his 
whole  proceedings,  it  must  be  very  evident  that 
he  had  drawn  no  threads  out  of  the  table-cloth 
at  all.  It  was  a  falsehood,  it  is  true,  which  an 
honest  man  would  not  have  spoken ;  but  the 
count  was  not  one  of  those  scrupulously  honest 
men  who  hesitate  to  tell  what  is  called  a 
white  lie  even  when  it  suits  their  purpose,  and 
on  this  occasion  he  certainly  had  an  object. 

"  Well,  Melun,"  said  Monsieur  de  St.  Paul, 
taking  the  hint,  "  try  your  luck  now —  I  have 
had  throws  enough  for  the  present." 

The  count  acceded,  and  passing  round  to 
that  side  of  the  table,  whispered  a  word  to  St. 
Paul,  and  took  his  seat  and  the  dice. 

As  upon  a  former  change  of  opponents,  the 
baron  again  lost  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  his 
success  returned  as  speedily  as  before;  and  he 
was  in  the  highest  career  of  fortune,  and  shak- 
ing the  dice-box  gaily  above  his  head,  when 
the  Count  de  Melun  suddenly  started  up,  over- 
threw the  table  with  all  its  riches  upon  the 
ground,  and  caught  the  hand  and  arm  of  the 
R  3 
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baron  tightly  in  his  own  grasp  before  he  could 
bring  the  box  down  again. 

"  Now,  Cajare,"  he  exclaimed  at  the  same 
moment,  ''  you  shall  cut  my  throat  if  you  have 
not  dice  up  your  sleeve." 

He  was  a  stronger  man  than  the  baron,  but 
Monsieur  Cajare  struggled  free  from  his  grasp. 
As  he  did  so,  however,  the  very  effort  produced 
the  proof  against  him.  Two  dice  dropped  from 
the  box  in  his  hand,  and  two  more  from  his 
sleeve;  and  furious,  rather  than  confounded,  he 
instantly  drew  his  sword  upon  his  adversary. 
The  Count  de  Melun  was  not  slow  to  meet 
him  in  the  same  manner;  but  before  two  or 
three  passes  had  been  exchanged,  the  weapons 
of  both  were  beaten  up,  and  two  strong  hands 
vv^ere  laid  upon  the  collar  of  the  Baron  de 
Cajare. 

"Is  this  like  gentlemen?"  cried  the  baron 
fiercely,  turning  round  to  see  who  it  was  that 
interfered ;  but  the  moment  he  did  so,  his  eyes 
fell  upon  two  archers  of  the  Chatelet,  with  an 
exempt,  and  another  archer  standing  close  be- 
side them. 
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"  Pray  for  what  am  I  arrested  ? "  he  ex- 
claimed, endeavouring  to  keep  up  the  show 
of  daring  effrontery  which  he  had  assumed. 
"  What  is  the  charge  against  me?" 

"  The  being  a  common  cheat  and  swindler," 
said  the  exempt,  coming  forward ;  "  the  playing 
with  Italian  dice,  and  plundering  at  the  gaming 
table." 

"  Of  which  here  is  proof  sufficient,"  ex- 
claimed Monsieur  de  St.  Paul,  who  had  caught 
up  the  dice  from  the  floor ;  "  and  doubtless 
this  has  been  going  on  very  long." 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  exempt,  "  not  very 
long :  there  are  many  other  charges  against  the 
baron,  but  this  particular  practice  of  his  has 
only  lately  begun.  Take  him  away ! "  and  Mon- 
sieur de  Cajare  was  accordingly  removed  from 
the  room. 

As  soon  as  he  was  in  the  vestibule  below,  he 
turned  with  a  bitter  expression  upon  his  lip  to 
the  exempt,  and  said,  "  I  suppose  I  am  to  be 
taken  before  Monsieur  Morin.  This  is,  of 
course,  his  handiwork?" 

"  Oh  no,  my  dear,"  replied  the  exempt,  who 
R  4 
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was  somewliat  of  a  wag :  "  we  have  a  nice  little 
lodging  for  you  in  the  Chatelet  already  pre- 
pared ;  and  as  I  believe  you  have  some  business 
at  the  police  office  to-morrow,  it  will  be  all 
convenient." 

The  baron  bent  down  his  head  with  that 
conviction  coming  upon  him,  which  seizes  upon 
most  bad  men  towards  the  end  of  their  career  — 
that  honesty,  after  all,  is  the  best  policy ;  and 
that  in  the  very  cunningest  schemes  of  knavery 
there  is  still  some  mortal  ingredient  which  ulti* 
mately  proves  fatal  to  their  success.  A  Jiacre 
stood  ready  at  the  door,  and  into  it  he  was  now 
placed,  with  the  exempt  and  two  archers,  while 
the  third  jumped  upon  the  coach-box  with  the 
driver,  and  the  vehicle  rolled  rapidly  to  the 
gates  of  the  Chatelet. 

The  baron  found  every  thing  ready  for  his 
reception  ;  a  tolerable  room  was  allotted  to  him, 
better,  indeed,  than  most  of  those  that  the 
building  contained;  but  still  it  was  a  horible 
and  a  sickening  abode.  The  sallow  walls 
seemed  themselves  a  picture  and  a  memento  of 
the  sickly  looks  of  those  who,  scrawling  their 
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names  upon  them,  had  recorded  for  future 
tenants  the  period  of  their  own  sojourn  in  that 
place  of  guilt  and  misery.  The  air  of  the  room 
smelt  faint  and  confined;  and  the  window,  far 
up  near  the  ceiling,  showed  the  massy  bars 
cankered  with  rust ;  but  still  too  strong  for 
human  efforts.  A  table  and  a  chair,  and  a  bed 
of  loathsome  aspect,  was  the  only  furniture 
afforded  to  the  proud  and  the  luxurious,  to 
him  who  had  grown  hard-hearted  in  prosperity, 
and  who  had  built  up  vice  and  wickedness 
upon  pampered  success  and  untamed  indul- 
gence. The  baron  gazed  upon  it,  and  felt  as  if 
his  heart  would  have  burst  at  that  moment:  but 
his  was  a  heart  that  might  be  smitten  without 
being  humbled,  punished  without  being  chas- 
tened; and  the  first  effort  was  to  shake  off  the 
oppression  of  circumstances,  and  to  struggle 
rather  than  repent. 

He  walked  quickly  up  and  down  the  room 
as  soon  as  he  was  left  alone,  seekinoj  couraixe 
and  powers  of  endurance  from  any  source,  and 
finding  it  only  in  the  fiend  pride,  who  coun- 
selled him  still  to  resist,  even  when  resistance 
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was  vain.  But  thought  was  torture  to  him, 
and  reflection  added  horror  to  horror ;  for  he 
had  to  remember,  that  he  was  now  not  alone 
frustated,  but  was  detected  and  disgraced;  that 
his  guilt  was  clealy  proved  against  him ;  that 
he  could  no  longer  pretend  to  honour  and  to 
innocence ;  that  reputation  and  character,  as 
well  as  wealth  and  station,  were  gone ;  that  he 
must  lose  his  rank  as  a  soldier,  as  well  as  his 
character  as  a  gentleman  ;  that  he  had  no  re- 
source but  the  society  and  the  habits  of  low 
sharpers  and  impostors.  Suddenly  the  names 
upon  the  walls  struck  his  eyes,  and  lifting  the 
pitiful  lamp,  which  afforded  the  only  light 
allowed  to  him,  he  read  three  or  four  which 
seemed  to  be  the  freshest.  They  were  those 
of  persons  whose  trials  he  well  remembered : 
the  first  had  been  broken  on  the  wheel;  the 
two  next  had  been  hanged  some  three  months 
before ;  the  fourth  had  been  sent  to  the  galleys, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  miserable  mirth,  which  the 
baron  had  not  yet  learnt  to  feel,  had  written 
under  his  name,  in  anticipation  of  his  coming 
fate,  "  Vogue  la  galere^ 
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CHAP.  XV. 

As  the  hour  of  eleven  struck  from  the  clock  of 
Notre  Dame,  the  carriage  of  the  Count  de  Cas- 
telneau,  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  accompanied 
by  two  or  three  servants,  drew  up  at  the  prin- 
cipal door  of  the  bureau  of  police.  Every  thing 
about  the  equipage  was  plain,  but  every  thing 
was  rich ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  count  himself, 
though  still  dressed  in  the  black  habiliments 
which  he  had  never  laid  aside,  was  that  of  a 
nobleman  of  high  rank  and  wealth.  Nobody 
could  doubt,  or  mistake  it ;  and  as  he  alighted 
from  the  vehicle,  and  walked  with  his  usual 
calm,  slow,  firm  step,  into  the  building,  the 
officers  of  the  police  themselves,  though  none 
knew  better  the  emptiness  of  fortune  than  they 
did,  or  were  more  accustomed  to  see  high  birth 
in  humiliating  situations,  were  impressed  with 
the  air  and  aspect  of  the  man,  and  led  him  for- 
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ward  with  reverence  to  the  private  room  of  the 
lieutenant-general.  That  officer  had  seen  the 
count's  arrival  from  his  window;  and  having  a 
great  opinion  of  wealth  and  station,  shared  fully 
in  the  feelings  of  his  inferiors,  and  received  the 
count  at  the  door  of  the  room  with  all  tokens 
of  deference  and  respect.  He  watched  the 
countenance  of  Monsieur  de  Castelneau,  it  is 
true,  with  that  habit  of  scrutiny  which  had  been 
engendered  by  years  of  dealing  with  the  cun- 
ning and  the  wicked  ;  but  he  perceived  no  trace 
of  agitation :  all  was  calm  ;  though  grave,  not 
downcast ;  though  serious,  not  sad. 

The  count  was  followed  into  the  room  by 
Ernest  de  Nogent,  who  certainly  was  the  most 
agitated  of  the  two.  Him,  also,  the  lieutenant- 
general  welcomed,  with  much  courtesy  and 
affability  ;  and  he  begged  both  to  be  seated, 
while  he  himself  took  his  place  near  them, 
leavino;  room  at  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
chamber,  at  which  there  was  but  one  chair,  for 
a  secretary  to  write,  should  his  assistance  be 
required.  There  was  no  fourth  person  present, 
however ;  and  the  Count  de  Castelneau  began 
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the  conversation  at  once  as  soon  as  the  first 
ceremonies  were  over. 

"  I  have  ventured  to  intrude  on  you,  sir,"  he 
said,  "  although  I  had  heard  that  your  health, 
unhappily  for  the  country,  has  suffered  from 
the  duties  of  your  arduous  office,  to  inform  you 
that  a  person  named  the  Baron  de  Cajare  yes- 
terday used  threats  towards  me  which  no  French 
gentleman  can  endure,  and  which  I  am  sure  the 
police  of  the  realm  will  not  tolerate,  unless  it 
should  be  found  that  the  crimes  with  which  he 
hinted  he  would  charge  me  are  satisfactorily 
proved.  In  order,  sir,  to  afford  you  the  oppor- 
tunity of  at  once  deciding,  whether  his  accusa- 
tions are  j  iist  or  not,  I  come  to  give  you  my  own 
plain  straight-forward  account  of  those  events 
on  which,  it  seems,  he  intends  to  found  his  ac- 
cusations, and  that  you  may  compare  my  state- 
ment with  such  other  information  as  you  possess 
upon  the  subject,  and  thence  draw  your  own 
conclusions." 

"Very  proper  and  honourable  conduct,  in- 
deed, sir,"  replied  the  lieutenant-general.   "  May 
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I  ask  you  what  was  the  particular  crime  with 
which  the  baron  threatened  to  charge  you  ? " 

Ernest  thought  that  he  perceived  some  slight 
inclination,  either  from  habit  or  otherwise,  to 
entangle  the  count,  and  he  looked  anxiously  for 
the  coming  of  Pierre  Morin.  No  one  appeared, 
however,  and  Monsieur  de  Castelneau  replied 
with  perfect  calmness,  "  The  threat,  sir,  was 
vague ;  as  I  suppose  is  always  the  case  where 
persons  wish  to  excite  greater  apprehensions 
than  the  nature  of  the  danger  justifies:  but 
from  what  he  said,  I  was  led  to  infer,  that  he 
would  accuse  me  of  having  had  some  share 
in  the  murder  of  an  unhappy  man,  named 
Fiteau,  who  was  assassinated  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  ago." 

"How  long?"  said  the  lieutenant-general. 
"  I  was  not  in  office  at  the  time.  How  long 
ago?" 

The  count  paused.  *'  I  can  tell  you  almost 
to  a  day,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  thought ; 
"  for  I  did  not  quit  Paris  till  after  the  execution 
of  the   murderers.     The  assassination,   now   I 
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think  of  it,  must  have  been  committed  towards 
the  latter  end  of  April,  in  the  year ." 


"  Good,  good,"  replied  the  lieutenant-ge- 
neral, who  had  only  asked  the  question  in  order 
to  see  whether  the  count  would  show  any  un- 
willingness to  answer.  "  It  was  the  end  of 
April.  I  now  recollect-it.  It  was  the  end  of 
April,  nearly  nineteen  years  ago  come  Lady- 
day.  But  pray  what  was  the  alternative.  Mon- 
sieur de  Castelneau  ?  When  men  use  threats 
of  this  kind,  they  always  give  those  they  menace 
some  choice." 

"  It  was  simply,  sir,"  replied  the  count,  "  that 
I  should  give  him  the  hand  of  my  adopted  child; 
I  having  told  him  previously  that  she  could 
never  be  his." 

"The  young  lady  has  wealth,  I  presume?" 
said  the  lieutenant-general. 

"  Considerable  wealth,  at  present,"  replied 
the  count ;  "  and  it  is  well  known  that  I  intend 
to  bestow  upon  her  all  that  the  law  will  allow  me 
to  alienate;  which,  having  no  relations  or  heirs,, 
is  very  nearly  all  that  I  possess." 
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"  Very  ample  motive,  indeed,"  said  the  lieu- 
tenant-general. *'  This  brings  the  accuser, 
if  his  charge  prove  false  and  malicious,  imme- 
diately under  the  arm  of  the  criminal  law.  I 
will  tell  you,  Monsieur  de  Castelneau,  fairly, 
that  the  accusation  was  made  by  this  very  Mon- 
sieur de  Cajare  last  night.  He  has  been  be- 
forehand with  you,  but  may  perhaps  have 
overshot  his  mark,  as  many  other  very  clever 
people  do.  However,  I  must  now  hear  what 
you  have  to  say  regarding  the  period  of  the 
murder  itself,  and  your  own  circumstances  at 
the  time.  Speak  freely.  Monsieur  de  Castel- 
neau —  speak  frankly,  and  it  shall  not  turn 
against  you." 

"  So  much  is  it  my  intention  to  speak  freely, 
sir,"  replied  the  count,  "  that  I  am  ready  to 
relate  openly  every  circumstance  affecting  my- 
self at  that  time ;  but  I  think  that  it  would  be 
better  for  some  person  to  be  here  to  take  down 
what  I  say,  that  it  may  remain  on  record  either 
for  me  or  against  me,  as  the  case  may  be." 

"  As   you   please,"    replied    the   lieutenant- 
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general  r—  "  as  you  please ;  '*  and  ringing  a 
table-bell,  he  nodded  his  head  to  a  person 
who  entered,  saying  merely,  "  Monsieur  La 
Caux." 

The  attendant  retired,  and  a  moment  after  a 
secretary  appeared,  seated  himself  at  the  table 
without  speaking,  and  prepared  to  write.  The 
count  then  began,  and  repeated  the  same  state- 
ment he  had  made  to  Annette  and  Ernest  de 
Nogent  on  the  preceding  day ;  without  any 
other  variation  than  the  curtailment  of  several 
details  regarding  his  own  motives  and  feelings, 
which  to  them  he  had  dwelt  upon  at  length. 
The  lieutenant-general  listened  attentively  to 
all  that  was  said,  and  suffered  the  count  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  end  uninterrupted.  He  then  asked 
suddenly,  "  Pray,  Monsieur  de  Castelneau, 
how  soon  did  you  leave  Paris  after  the  day  of 
the  murder?" 

"  I  remained,  sir,"  replied  the  count,  "  till 
the  trial  had  taken  place  and  the  murderers 
were  executed." 

"  Pray  did  you  live  openly  as  before,"  said 
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the  lieutenant-general,    "  or    did   you   conceal 
yourself?" 

"  I  lived  as  I  had  previously  done  for  nearly 
a  month,"  replied  the  count.  "  The  fact  is, 
that  finding  myself,  as  I  have  said,  somewhat 
embarrassed  for  money,  and  many  sudden  calls 
coming  in  upon  me,  I  sent  the  child  that  I  had 
adopted  out  of  Paris  almost  as  soon  as  she  had 
been  consigned  to  my  care,  giving  the  nurse 
who  was  with  her  the  greater  part  of  the  money 
that  I  had.  I  then  retired  to  the  precincts  of 
the  Temple,  to  shelter  myself  from  personal  in- 
convenience. There  I  continued  to  live  without 
any  farther  concealment  than  before." 

"  This  is  all,  then,  that  you  have  to  depose," 
said  the  lieutenant-general. 

The  count  assented  ;  and  the  chief  officer  of 
police  ordered  the  declaration  to  be  read  over 
to  him,  and  tendered  it  for  his  signature.  The 
count  found  it  accurate,  and  immediately  signed 
it;  and  the  lieutenant-general,  then  rising,  said, 
"  With  your  leave.  Monsieur  de  Castelneau, 
we  will  now  remove  to  another  room,  where 
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we  shall  find  yonr  party*.,  and  several  other 
persons  who  are  concerned  in  this  business, 
either  as  witnesses  or  otherwise.  Be  so  kind  as 
to  follow  me." 

He  then  led  the  way  through  a  door  on  his 
own  right ;  and  a  long  and  narrow  passage, 
closed  by  another  door,  which  on  being  opened 
gave  admission  into  a  much  larger  chamber 
or  hall,  where,  was  collected  a  considerable 
number  of  people,  comprising  five  or  six  clerks, 
and  as  many  archers  and  exempts.  A  large 
table  was  at  the  end  near  the  door,  by  which 
the  lieutenant-general  and  those  who  accom- 
panied him  came  in  ;  and  at  one  side  of  it 
was    seated    Pierre    Morin.     He    was    writing 

o 

busily,  and  apparently  attending  to  nothing 
that  was  passing  in  the  room,  except  a  few 
words  which  were  addressed  to  him  from  time 
to  time  by  a  gentleman  in  the  robe  of  an  advo- 
cate who  sat  near,  and  who  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  commissaries  of  the  Chatelet.   At  the  farther 

*  By  this  name  the  lieutenant-general  intended  to 
designate  the  accuser  of  the  count ;  such  being  the  legal 
expression. 

s  2 
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side  of  the  hall,  which  in  length  might  be  about 
forty  feet,  appeared  the  Baron  de  Cajare,  with 
an  archer  on  each  side,  and  a  number  of  other 
persons  near.  On  his  countenance  appeared 
a  stern  lour  of  angry  defiance ;  and  he  gazed 
upon  each  person  that  entered  the  room  with 
a  flashing  eye  and  frowning  brow,  as  if  he 
would  willingly  have  risen  from  his  chair  to 
insult  or  assail  them. 

The  opening  of  the  door  and  the  entering  of 
the  lieutenant-general  of  police,  caused  Pierre 
Morin  to  lift  his  head;  and  he  then  rose  and 
"bowed  low,  to  which  salutation  his  superior 
-officer  returned  a  familiar  inclination,  saying, 
**  Good  morning.  Monsieur  Morin.  —  Good 
morning.  Monsieur  Rochebrune.  —  Gaul  tier, 
place  chairs  for  Monsieur  de  Castelneau  and 
Monsieur  de  Nogent. —  Give  me  the  declaration. 
La  Caux.  —  Be  "seated,  Monsieur  Morin  — 
pray  be  seated.  Monsieur  Rochebrune.  —  Now 
tell  me,  Morin,  what  is  before  us  this  morn- 

ing?" 

"  Chiefly  the  case  of  the  Count  de  Castel- 
neau," replied  Pierre  Morin  ;  "  if  you  think  fit 
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to  give  it  a  preliminary  examination  here,  in 
order  to  see  whether  there  be  grounds  for  send- 
ing it  before  other  judges." 

"  Coquin  /"  cried  the  Baron  de  Cajare;  but 
the  lieutenant-general  turned  his  eyes  sternly 
upon  him,  and  then  replied,  — 

"  We  will  investigate  it  here,  of  course,  first. 
Monsieur  Morin,  as  it  appears  to  me  a  mere 
matter  of  police  in  the  present  instance;  Mon- 
sieur de  Castelneau  being  an  accuser  as  well  as 
an  accused,  and  charging  the  Baron  de  Cajare 
with  using  threats  and  menaces  for  illegal  pur- 
poses. But  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  put 
the  gentleman  under  some  restraint.  What  is 
the  cause  of  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  Pierre  Morin,  "  though 
in  obedience  to  your  order,  which  no  one  here 
is  entitled  to  disobey,  I  have  ordered  Monsieur 
de  Cajare  to  be  brought  hither,  he  is  at  present, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  prisoner  in  the  Chatelet. 
The  police  have  long  been  looking  after  him, 
as  a  rxoioYious pij^eur,  who  has  taken  in  one  half 
of  the  court.  We  have  long  known  some  of 
his  habits  ;  and  more  especially  that  he  is  in 
s  3 
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possession  of  a  number  of  those  Italian  dice, 
which,  though  solid,  and  of  a  single  joiece,  are 
lighter  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  He  was 
detected  in  the  trick  last  night,  at  the  house  of 
Monsieur  de  Melun,  where  he  won,  by  one 
trick  or  another,  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
livres  in  a  few  hours.  The  dice  were  found  up 
his  sleeve,  and  the  matter  was  quite  clear." 

"  It  is  a  lie  !"  said  the  voice  of  the  Baron  de 
Cajare;  "the  whole  is  false  throughout." 

"  Silence  !"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant-general, 
sternly  —  "bring  forward  the  Baron  de  Cajare. 
Stand  there,  sir,  and  having  first  been  sworn 
to  speak  the  truth,  make  your  declaration  and 
charge  against  Monsieur  de  Castelneau,  or  any 
other  person  or  persons,  clearly,  distinctly,  and 
without  prevarication." 

"  I  shall  do  so,  certainly,"  replied  the  Baron 
de  Cajare,  "although  I  see  that  the  cause  is 
predetermined,  and  that  it  is  resolved  not  to  do 
justice,  whatever  may  be  proved  or  disproved." 

The  face  of  the  lieutenant-general  assumed 
no  very  placable  expression ;  but  the  Count  de 
Castelneau,  who  perhaps  felt  that  there  really 
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was  some  degree  of  prejudice  existing  against 
the  baron,  interfered,  saying,  "  I  beseech  you, 
sir,  do  not  suffer  this  gentleman's  rash  conduct 
to  make  you  treat  his  testimony  hghtly.  Should 
you  do  so,  my  exculpation  will  not  be  half  so 
clear  as  if  you  give  him  patient  and  full  at- 
tention." 

"  He  shall  be  heard  in  his  statement,  Monsieur 
de  Castelneau,"  replied  the  lieutenant-general, 
"  and  shall  be  punished  for  his  insolence.  How- 
ever, it  is  our  custom  here  to  take  into  i*ccv>iiiit 
the  character  of  the  accuser,  as  well  as  the  cha- 
racter of  the  accused  ;  and,  of  course,  when  a 
swindler  brings  a  charge  against  a  man  of  re- 
putation, we  give  it  no  great  heed,  unless  other 
circumstances  add  weight  to  it.  It  is  a  natural 
conclusion  that  a  rogue  does  not  make  a  denim- 
ciation  from  a  pure  and  simple  love  of  justice, 
and  we  generally  seek  for  some  secret  motive, 
such  as  revenge  or  cupidity;  on  the  discovery 
of  which,  we  deal  in  a  very  summary  manner 
both  with  the  charge  and  the  accuser.  —  Now, 
sir,  make  your  declaration,  and  take  care  of 
what  you  say." 

s  4 
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"  My  allegation  is,"  replied  the  baron,  "that 
in  the  month  of  April,  in  the  year  17 — ,  the 
person  now  called  Count  de  Castelneau,  but 
then  known  as  the  Abbe  de  Castelneau,  did 
conspire  to  murder  the  jeweller  and  goldsmith, 
Gualtier  Fiteau,  and  kept  watch  at  the  door 
while  the  actual  deed  was  perpetrated  by  the 

Count  de   H- and  the   Chevalier  M , 

who  were  executed  for  the  offence ;  and  I  more- 
over declare,  that  Pierre  Morin,  the  person  who 
bore  witness  against  the  two  murderers,  was 
well  aware  that  the  Abbe  de  Castelneau  was  so 
watching  at  the  door,  but  that  he  has  always 
concealed  the  fact ;  thus  frustrating  the  ends  of 
justice,  from  favour  and  affection  towards  the 
Count  de  Castelneau,  because  the  said  count 
had  taken  and  adopted  as  his  child  the  daughter 
of  the  said  Pierre  Morin  ;  and  this  I  will  un- 
dertake to  prove  as  soon  as  the  count  is  put 
upon  his  trial." 

"  Will  you  swear  to  the  truth  of  this  declar- 
ation?" demanded  the  lieutenant-general,  "and 
that  it  is  made  without  deceit  or  fraud,   and 
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upon  no  motives  of  favour,  enmity,  or  interest 
whatsoever  ? —  Give  him  the  oath." 

The  oath  was  accordingly  administered,  and 
taken  without  scruple  by  the  Baron  de  Cajare. 
The  lieutenant-general  then  looked  towards 
Pierre  Morin,  and  said,  "  You  hear,  Monsieur 
Morin,  that  you  are  yourself  a  party  accused 
in  this  affair." 

*'  For  which  reason,  sir,"  replied  Pierre  Mo- 
rin, rising  from  his  seat,  "  and  because  my 
testimony  will  be  absolutely  necessary  in  any 
proceedings  regarding  Monsieur  de  Castelneau, 
I  will  beseech  you,  in  the  first  place,  to  exa- 
mine into  that  part  of  the  charge  which  affects 
me,  that  the  credibility  of  the  different  wit- 
nesses in  the  business  may  be  ascertained." 

"  I  demand,"  exclaimed  the  Baron  de  Cajare, 
interrupting  the  reply  of  the  lieutenant-general, 
"  that  the  case  be  remitted  to  the  proper 
judges." 

"  As  soon  as  we  are  satisfied,"  said  the  lieu- 
tenant-general, fixing  his  eyes  sternly  upon 
him  —  "  as  soon  as  we  are  satisfied  that  there  is 
a  case  at  all.     You  are  to  understand,  sir,  that 
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it  is  not  allowed  in  France,  every  villain 
vi^ho  chooses  should  put  an  honest  man  to  the 
expense,  shame,  and  pain  of  a  public  trial. 
Be  silent,  sir,  and  do  not  interrupt  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court.  We  shall  follow  the  course 
that  you  have  proposed.  Monsieur  Morin ;  that 
is  to  say,  we  shall  inquire  into  the  credibility 
of  all  the  witnesses  who  are  likely  to  bear 
testimony  in  this  affair,  beginning  with  your- 
self; and,  in  the  next  place,  we  shall  hear  their 
evidence  and  declarations.  We  shall  then  con- 
sider the  character  and  the  credibility  of  the 
accuser,  and  ultimately,  having  heard  any  ex- 
planations or  defence  which  Monsieur  de  Cas- 
telneau  may  think  fit  to  make,  shall  send  the 
cause  to  be  tried  before  the  proper  judges,  or 
dismiss  the  charge  altogether,  as  circumstances 
may  require.  What  witness  have  you,  Mon- 
sieur le  Baron  de  Cajare,  that  Monsieur  Morin, 
here  present,  did  commit  the  offence  of  which 
you  say  he  is  guilty  ?" 

"  I  will  produce  my  witness  at  the  trial  of  the 
Count  de  Castelneau,"  replied  the  Baron  de 
Cajare. 
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"  I  might  demand  that  he  should  be  brought 
forward  at  once,"  said  Pierre  Morin  ;  "  but 
my  exculpation  is  so  easy,  sir,  that  I  will  not 
take  up  your  time  by  enforcing  the  common 
course  of  proceeding,  and  will  at  once  justify 
myself.  The  act  and  the  motive  attributed  to 
me  by  the  Baron  de  Cajare  are  equally  false. 
In  the  first  place,  the  young  lady  known  under 
the  name  of  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin  is  not 
my  child,  but  the  daughter  of  two  persons  of 
high  rank  and  consideration " 

"  The  legitimate  daughter!"  exclaimed  the 
Count  de  Castelneau,  starting  up. 

"  Silence,"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant-general, 
"  Monsieur  de  Castleneau  ;  do  not  interrupt  the 
witness." 

"  The  legitimate  daughter,"  said  Pierre 
Morin,  "  of  two  persons  of  high  rank  and  con- 
sideration ;  and  next,  in  regard  to  the  act  of 
concealing  any  thing  I  knew,  I  beg  leave  to 
call  for  the  volume  of  reports  and  declarations 
for  that  year  and  month  in  which  the  murder  of 
Fiteau  was  committed,  and  to  request  tliat  my 
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last  declaration  concerning  this  affair  may  be 
publicly  read.     Let  the  register  be  brought." 

"  It  is  here,"  said  one  of  the  secretaries; 
and  on  a  sign  from  the  lieutenant-general,  he 
proceeded  to  read. 

"  Pierre  Morin,  &c.  &c.,  deposed,  this 

day  of  the  month  of  April,  17 — ,  that  when 
he  came  out  of  the  house  of  Gualtier  Fiteau, 
shortly  after  the  murder  had  been  committed, 
he  perceived  a  man  standing,  dressed,  he  thinks, 
in  an  ecclesiastical  habit,  and  wearing  a  long 
dark-coloured  coat,  whom  he  believes  to  be 
the  Abbe  de  Castelneau.  That  the  said  man 
came  up  to  him  apparently  in  haste  and  fear, 
and  seemed  to  mistake  him  for  some  one  else, 
asking  him  in  a  tone  of  great  terror,  '  What 
was  that  cry  ?  Was  the  old  man  there  ?  You 
have  not  killed  him  ? '  That  the  said  Pierre 
Morin  feels  quite  sure,  from  the  manner  in 
which  this  person  spoke,  he  did  not  know,  and 
was  not  consenting  to  the  murder  beforehand; 
and  that,  when  the  said  ecclesiastic  found  that 
he  was  mistaken  in  the  person  to  whom  he 
spoke,  he  fled  as  fast  as  possible ;  and  that  the 
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witness  being  convinced,  by  his  words,  he  was 
not  a  participator  in  the  crime,  did  not  pursue 
him." 

"  Is  there  any  note  upon  the  declaration  in 
the  hand  of  my  late  predecessor.  Monsieur 
Bertin?"  said  the  lieutenant-general;  "  if  so, 
read  it." 

"  There  is  a  note,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
secretary,  "  to  this  effect :  '  No  proof  of  guilt, 
but  the  contrary,  against  Monsieur  de  Castel- 
neau;  nevertheless,  secret  surveillance  ordered. 
—  N.B.    With  caution.'" 

"  I  beg  leave,  sir,"  said  Pierre  Morin,  "  to 
rest  upon  this  testimony,  which  cannot  lie,  as 
to  my  having  done  my  duty  in  the  affair,  and  I 
claim  to  be  received  as  a  witness,  without  im- 
putation, in  the  case  of  Monsieur  de  Castelneau." 

"  Beyond  all  doubt,"  replied  the  lieutenant- 
general,  "  you  are  perfectly  held  clear  of  the 
charge  against  you.  Now,  Monsieur  de  Cajare, 
what  is  your  evidence  against  Monsieur  de  Cas- 
telneau?" 

"  I  will  not  bring  it  forward  at  present,"  re- 
plied the  baron.  "  Upon  the  trial  I  will  produce 
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it.  If  you  choose  to  dismiss  the  cause,  you 
must." 

"  We  will  not  dismiss  the  cause  yet,"  said 
the  lieutenant-general,  with  a  very  sinister  sort 
of  smile ;  "  such  accusations  as  these  are  of  a 
very  serious  nature,  Monsieur  de  Cajare,  and 
the  law  says  '  in  criminal  matters  the  proof 
should  be  reciprocal  *,'  and  what  is  brought 
against  you  must  be  investigated,  as  well  as 
what  you  bring  against  others.  As  you  will  not 
call  your  witnesses,  we  must  see  to  your  own 
character,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  credit  is  to 
be  given  to  you,  and  whether  you  have  been 
moved  by  motives  of  justice  and  propriety  or 
not." 

The  baron  remained  sullenly  silent,  and  the 
lieutenant-general,  turning  to  Pierre  Morin, 
said,  "  We  will  now  go  into  the  charge  against 
the  baron,  to  see  how  far  his  unsupported  word 
should  lead  us  to  give  attention  to  his  accu- 
sation. You  say  that  he  was  arrested  last  night 
as   a  common    swindler,    in   the  house   of  the 

*  See  the  cause  of  the  Due  d'Aiguillon  and  Monsieur 
de  la  Chalotais. 
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Count  de   Melon.     Have  you  any  depositions 
upon  that  affair?" 

"  One  from  the  count,  one  from  Monsieur 
de  St.  Paul,  and  one  from  Monsieur  Michaud, 
gentlemen  all  present,"  replied  Pierre  Morin; 
"  the  substance  of  which  ds  as  follows :  the 
count  declares,  that,  warned  by  the  police,  he 
watched  the  proceedings  of  Monsieur  de  Cajare 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  while  he  was  playing 
at  hazard  with  Monsieur  St.  Paul,  and  that 
several  times  he  saw  him  clearly,  when  he  was 
about  to  throv.',  take  up  the  dice  provided  by 
the  house,  and  while  pretending  to  put  them 
into  the  box,  contrive  to  slip  them  up  the  sleeve 
of  his  coat,  substituting  others  in  their  place ; 
that  he,  the  count,  remarked,  moreover,  that 
generally  in  passing  the  dice  over  to  Monsieur 
St.  Paul,  the  prisoner  contrived  to  change  them 
again,  but  could  not  always  do  so.  The  count 
further  declares,  that  having  taken  Monsieur  St. 
Paul's  place  at  the  table,  and  seeing  the  baron 
practise  the  same  trick,  he  started  up  and  caught 
his  hand,  while  two  of  the  dice  were  in  the 
box  and  two   up   his  sleeve;   the  baron   then 
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Struggled  to  free  himself,  and  the  four  dice 
now  lying  before  you,  sir,  dropped  to  the 
ground.  Messrs.  St.  Paul  and  Michaud  con- 
firm these  facts,  and,  moreover,  say,  that  Mon- 
sieur de  Cajare  was  never  previously  suspected, 
though  his  success  was  extraordinary,  and 
though  people  wondered  why  he  had  lately 
given  up  playing  at  piquet,  and  addicted  him- 
self entirely  to  hazard." 

The  lieutenant-general  had  held  a  copy  of 
the  depositions  in  his  hand,  while  Pierre  Moriii 
briefly  recapitulated  the  substance ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  commissary  had  done,  he  asked,  "  What 
say  you  to  this.  Monsieur  de  Cajare?" 

"  That  it  is  a  conspiracy,"  replied  the  Baron 
de  Cajare,  "  planned  by  three  knaves  to  escape 
paying  the  money  they  had  fairly  lost,  and 
probably  devised,  as  well  as  taken  advantage 
of,  by  another  knave  here  present  for  the  pur- 
pose of  screening  Monsieur  de  Castelneau  by 
retorting  the  charge  upon  me.  There  were  no 
dice  up  my  sleeve :  there  were  none  but  those 
in  the  box  which  I  found  in  the  house.  When 
the    Count    de    Melun  overset  the  table  and 
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scattered  the  money  I  had  won  upon  the  floor, 
St.  Paul  threw  down  two  other  dice  —  I  saw 
him  —  and  then  pretended  to  pick  up  four. 
Most  likely  those  he  did  throw  down  were 
loaded ;  for  certainly  the  persons  present  would 
omit  nothing  that  might  condemn  me." 

"  These  dice  seem  to  me  to  be  sound 
enough,"  said  the  lieutenant-general,  taking 
them  up,  and  shaking  them  in  the  box  with 
a  sort  of  taste  for  the  amusement  which  few 
Frenchmen  of  that  day  were  without. 

"  Throw  these  two,  sir,"  said  Pierre  Morin, 
pointing  to  the  others,  "and  I  will  call  them 
before  they  come  out." 

The  lieutenant-general  did  so,  with  a  smile. 
"  Size  quatre,"  cried  Pierre  Morin,  and  size 
quatre  appeared  upon  the  table. 

The  lieutenant-general  threw  more  than 
once,  and  still  the  result  was  the  same ;  nor 
can  it  be  told  how  long  he  might  have  gone  on 
in  the  sort  of  frivolous  torture  which  he  was 
inflicting  upon  the  baron,  had  not  Pierre  Morin 
interfered,  saying,  "  To  put  the  matter  beyond 
all  doubt,  however,  sir,  I  ordered  a  domiciliary 

VOL.  III.  T 
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visit  to  be  made  this  morning  to  the  apartments 
of  Monsieur  de  Cajare,  and  beg  to  present  you, 
sir,  with  four  and  twenty  pair  of  fine  Italian 
dice,  with  the  aid  of  which  you  may  throw  any 
combinations  you  may  think  fit.  These  were 
taken  from  the  private  cabinet  of  the  baron 
himself." 

"  Now,  Monsieur  de  Cajare,"  said  the  lieu- 
tenant-general, "  having  ascertained  the  cre- 
dibility of  your  own  testimony,  will  you  pro- 
duce your  witnesses,  or  will  you  withdraw  your 
charge?" 

"  I  will  never  withdraw  my  charge,"  replied 
the  baron,  fiercely,  and  he  fixed  his  eyes  full  of 
hatred  upon  the  Count  de  Castelneau.  "  No, 
no,  he  shall  go  down  to  the  grave  with  the 
doubt  upon  his  head.  Men  shall  point  at  him, 
and  shall  say,  '  That  is  the  man  who  helped  to 
murder  Fiteau.'  I  know  what  suspicion  can 
do  ;  it  can  poison  the  food  and  turn  the  cup  to 
gall.  It  can  sow  the  pillow  with  thorns,  and 
make  the  heart  ache  for  ever ;  and  such  shall 
be  his  fate.  I  accuse  him  still  of  the  deed. 
You  have  proof  before  you  that  he  was  watch- 
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ing  at  the  door  when  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted ;  and  now  I  tell  you  that  the  shop-boy  of 
the  murdered  man  saw  him  go  to  that  very  spot 
in  company  with  the  two  assassins  who  actually 
committed  the  murder.  He  himself  has  sworn 
to  me  that  he  beheld  it.  After  this,  let  all  the 
vain  excuses  of  my  bringing  an  unfounded 
charge,  either  from  revenge,  or  any  other 
motive,  be  done  away.  The  accusation  I  urge 
is  reasonable  and  just,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to 
attach  to  my  conduct  wrong  motives  in  the 
unjust  manner  in  which  they  have  been  im- 
puted to  me  this  day.  I  call  upon  that  honest 
magistrate.  Monsieur  de  Rochebrune,  to  defend 
me  and  to  do  me  justice." 

"  I  must  say,"  said  the  Commissary  Roche- 
brune, who  had  not  yet  spoken,  "  if  Monsieur 
de  Cajare  can  prove  that  such  information  has 
been  communicated  to  him,  it  will  greatly  alter 
the  question." 

The  lieutenant-general  quietly  pushed  across 

to  him  a  copy  of  the   declaration   which  had 

been  made  that  day,   by  Monsieur  de  Castel- 

neau;    but    Rochebrune,  after  having  read  it 
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through,  replied,  "  And  the  charge  against 
Monsieur  de  Castehieau  must  be  considered  at 
an  end.  It  cannot  be  sustained  for  a  moment ; 
but  still,  as  far  as  affects  Monsieur  de  Cajare,  if 
he  can  prove  that  such  an  accusation  has  really 
been  made  to  him,  it  not  only  must  take  away 
the  suspicion  of  calumnious  intent  and  inte- 
rested motives,  but  must  show  that  he  only  did 
his  duty  in  making  the  charge,  that  he  was 
moved  by  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  and  that 
the  state  is,  in  fact,  indebted  to  him  for  his 
conduct,  and  should  suffer  his  behaviour  on 
this  occasion  to  be  taken  as  a  balance  in  some 
degree  for  any  little  fault  he  may  have  com- 
mitted in  regard  to  the  dice." 

The  lieutenant-general  looked  at  Pierre  Mo- 
rin,  and  the  latter  smiled,  well  knowing  that 
although  Monsieur  de  Rochebrune,  thus  called 
upon  to  defend  the  baron,  felt  himself  bound 
to  do  so,  and  did  it  with  great  skill,  he  was 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  culpability  of  the 
person  whose  cause  he  advocated,  and  might, 
also,  only  plunge  him  into  greater  difficulties, 
if  suffered   to  proceed   in   ignorance.     Pierre 
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Morin  replied,  therefore,  "  What  my  learned 
friend  says,  sir,  is  worthy  of  all  attention;  but 
can  Monsieur  de  Cajare  show  that  he  has  re- 
ceived such  information.  Where  is  this  shop- 
boy  that  he  talks  of?  and  what  is  his  name? 
He  may  be  merely  an  imaginary  personage  for 
aught  we  know?" 

'•  His  name,  sir,  is  Pierre  Jean,'*  replied  the 
baron,  "  but  where  he  is  to  be  found  I  cannot 
tell.  I  thought  he  might  have  been  met  with 
in  my  own  apartments  in  my  father's  house,  but 
from  what  has  been  said  of  the  visit  of  the  po- 
lice, I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  no  longer 
there." 

"  It  is,  of  course,  an  absolute  conclusion,"  said 
Pierre  Morin  coolly,  "  that  he  should  not  be 
there  now,  unless  he  have  escaped  the  eyes  of 
the  police,  for  if  he  saw  them  coming,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  run  away,  and  if 
they  found  him  there,  no  doubt  can  exist  they 
would  bring  him  with  them  —  but  to  relieve 
the  mind  of  Monsieur  de  Cajare,  I  will  tell 
him  that  we  have  got  Master  Pierre  Jean  quite 
safe.  There  is  no  fear  of  our  being  at  a  loss 
T  3 
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for  his  evidence,  such  as  it  is;  he  was  arrested 
last  night  coming  out  of  a  house  in  the  Rue 
Tirechapes,  and  some  very  curious  little  docu- 
ments found  upon  him,  one  of  which  is  in  the 
handwriting  of  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Cajare 
to  all  appearance,  and  is  signed  with  his  name. 
This  is  it,  I  think;"  and  he  took  a  paper  from 
the  table.  "  But  first  let  us  have  evidence  of 
this  having  been  found  upon  him  —  come  for- 
ward. Monsieur  Nicolas,  the  exempt :  did  you 
search  the  person  named  Pierre  Jean  last  night, 
and  mark  the  articles  found  upon  him?" 

"  I  did,  sir,"  replied  the  exempt. 

"  Was  this  one  of  the  things  taken  from  him, 
and  is  that  your  mark?"  demanded  the  com- 
missary. 

The  exempt  again  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
and  Pierre  Morin  went  on,  with  his  eyes  upon 
the  paper,  saying,  "  By  this  curious  agreement, 
monsieur,  you  will  perceive  that  the  Baron  de 
Cajare  agrees  to  pay  to  Pierre  Jean  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  louis,  either  if  the  Count  de 
Castelneau  be  condemned  for  the  murder  of 
Gualtier  Fiteau,  or  if  he,  the  Baron  de  Cajare, 
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marries  Mademoiselle  Annette  de  St.  Morin. 
Moreover,  the  baron  is  to  give  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  crowns  to  this  worthy  and  respectable 
person,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  send 
the  said  Pierre  Jean  out  of  the  country.  The 
reasons  are  not  stated,  but  you  may  divine 
them  ;  and  —  lest  Monsieur  Pierre  Jean,  who 
is  somewhat  in  the  habit  of  making  mistakes, 
such  as  taking  other  people's  property  for  his 
own,  foi'getting  his  own  name  and  wanting 
that  of  another  man,  and  similar  little  errors, 
should  commit  any  blunder  in  this  delicate 
affair  —  it  is  agreed  that  he  shall  put  himself 
entirely  under  the  care  and  direction  of  the 
Baron  de  Cajare,  till  either  the  Count  de  Cas- 
telneau  is  condemned  and  executed  for  the 
crime  with  which  the  two  friends  proposed  to 
charge  him,  or  till  the  Baron  be  married  to 
Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin.  Now,  sir,  when 
it  is  shown  that  Monsieur  de  Cajare  used  these 
threats  towards  the  count  yesterday ;  that  the 
count  refused  him  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle 
de  St.  Morin  in  spite  of  these  menaces ;  that 
Monsieur  de  Cajare  immediately  made  his  de- 
T  4 
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claration  against  the  count;  that  at  the  same 
time,  to  get  rid  of  my  evidence,  he  made  a  false 
accusation  against  me;  that  he  is  himself  a 
sharper ;  that  the  man  with  whom  he  deals, 
and  on  whose  testimony  he  rests,  is  stained  with 
every  crime,  and  has  been  punished  for  several 
infamous  offences ;  when  it  is,  moreover,  proved, 
by  his  own  hand-writing  to  this  unlawful  and 
most  criminal  document,  that  he  hires  and 
bribes  a  notorious  villain  to  bring  a  charge 
amounting  to  death  against  a  respectable  noble- 
man, who,  for  twenty  years,  has  devoted  himself 
to  works  of  benevolence  and  charity  —  I  say, 
sir,  when  all  this  is  established,  it  is  only  fit 
and  proper,  that  the  culprit  before  you  should 
be  sent  immediately  to  take  his  trial  and  abide 
the  punishment  awarded  by  the  law  to  such 
dark  and  infamous  offences  ;  unless,  indeed, 
by  great  humility  and  contrition  he  moves  your 
compassion,  or  from  some  other  cause  best 
known  to  your  own  wisdom,  you  think  right 
to  exercise  the  power  intrusted  to  you  by  the 
law,  and  judging  the  case  in  a  summary 
manner,  send  him  either  to  the  galleys,  or  the 
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penal  colonies  in  America.  But,  perhaps,"  he 
added,  ''  in  the  first  instance,  you  would  like 
to  see  this  bosom  friend  of  Monsieur  de  Cajare 
—  this  pleasant  companion  of  a  gentleman  in 
the  first  circles  of  Paris,  colonel  in  a  royal 
regiment,  and " 

The  Baron  de  Cajare  could  bear  no  more, 
but  darting  from  between  the  two  archers, 
who  had  kept  by  his  side  when  he  advanced 
towards  the  table,  he  rcfshed  towards  Pierre 
Morin  like  a  wild  beast  in  its  spring.  Luckily 
he  was  unarmed ;  and  before  Ernest  de  Nogent, 
starting  forward  with  his  hand  upon  his  sword 
to  defend  the  commissary,  could  reach  the  spot, 
the  baron  had  passed  the  end  of  the  table,  and 
was  within  grasp  of  Pierre  Morin. 

Several  other  persons  hurried  on  at  once  to 
the  same  point;  but  no  one  was  in  time  to  in- 
terfere, and  Pierre  Morin  sat  calmly  with  a 
smile,  which  only  enraged  his  adversary  the  more. 
When  the  baron  was  w^ithin  a  foot  of  him,  however, 
he  suddenly  rose  from  his  seat;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  difference  of  age,  with  agility  and 
presence  of  mind,  which  went  far  beyond  the 
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energy  and  vehemence  of  his  opponent's  hatred, 
he  eluded  his  first  fierce  attack  b}^  stepping  a 
little  on  one  side,  then  caught  him  by  the 
collar,  as  he  was  recovering  himself,  and  threw 
him  thundering  back  upon  the  pavement.  The 
next  moment  he  resumed  his  seat  as  tranquilly 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  turning  to  the 
lieutenant-general,  he  said  with  a  laugh,  "  I 
think  we  have  not  seen  any  thing  of  this  kind, 
sir,  since  Davot's  business  —  but  he  was  a 
strong  man,  and  this  is  a  baby.  Bring  in 
Pierre  Jean  —  the  man's  head  is  cut,  let  him 
bleed,  let  him  bleed,  it  will  do  him  good." 

Confounded,  nearly  stunned,  with  his  whole 
senses  bewildered,  frustrated,  humiliated,  and 
despairing,  the  Baron  de  Cajare  sat  in  the 
chair  which  they  placed  for  him  without  prof- 
fering another  word;  while  Pierre  Jean  was 
brought  to  the  end  of  the  table  and  inter- 
rogated  regarding  the  events  of  the  last  few 
days. 

The  face  of  that  personage  was  now  remark- 
ably pale,  leaving  a  certain  degree  of  redness 
which   had   settled   in   his   nose  to   shine  out 
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through  tlie  dim  mass  of  white  around,  like  a 
beacon  in  a  stormy  sea.  All  his  impudence, 
in  truth,  was  gone;  for  although  he  attempted 
once  or  tw^ice  to  smile  with  his  old  air  of  care- 
less freedom,  yet  that  smile  deviated  into  a 
painful  grin  whenever  he  tried  it;  and,  to  say 
truth,  he  seldom,  if  ever,  ventured  even  to  look 
around ;  for  he  had  been  now  taught  fully,  not 
only  to  taste  the  sorrows  and  discomforts  of  im.- 
prisonment,  for  those  he  had  known  sufficiently 
long  before,  but  to  feel  to  his  very  heart,  which 
he  had  not  hitherto  felt,  that  he  had  committed 
great  crimes,  and  was  within  the  grasp  of  the 
most  unsparing  of  all  powers. 

Had  the  Baron  de  Cajare  looked  in  the  vil- 
lain's face  for  a  moment,  it  would  have  been 
enough  to  take  from  him  any  little  remnant  of 
hope  which  he  might  have  preserved  ;  but  the 
few  first  interrogatories  that  were  spoken,  and 
the  answers  that  were  given  to  them  by  Pierre 
Jean,  showed  him,  as  soon  as  he  had  in  some 
degree  recovered  his  senses,  that  his  base  con- 
federate, as  might  well  have  been  expected,  was 
^    quite  willing   to  betray  him,  now  that  it  was 
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clear  he  was  unsuccessful.  Pierre  Jean,  in  fact, 
was  ready  to  say  any  thing  that  he  was  asked 
to  say,  for  at  that  moment  there  was  the  spectre 
of  a  rope  and  a  gibbet  before  his  eyes,  from 
which  he  would  have  done  any  thino-  on  earth 
to  escape.  The  baron  had  now  no  resource 
but  silence  ;  for  he  could  reply  to  nothing  that 
was  said,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  already  ut- 
tered too  much.  The  sensations  in  his  bosom 
were  at  that  moment  a  punishment  well  nigh 
sufficient  for  the  crimes  that  he  had  committed; 
but,  of  course,  the  retributive  operation  of  the 
law  could  not  rest  there. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  longer  on  a  scene 
so  painful  and  so  humiliating  to  the  character 
of  man  ;  for,  in  truth,  there  is  nothing  degrading 
to  our  nature  but  wickedness  in  all  its  forms  and 
aspects.  When  the  examination  of  Pierre  Jean 
was  over,  the  lieutenant-general  ordered  him  to 
be  removed,  and  then,  after  consulting  with 
Pierre  Morin  and  Monsieur  Rochebrune,  he 
addressed  the  Count  de  Castelneau,  saying, 
''  Monsieur  de  Castelneau,  the  charge  afjainst 
you    is   not   only  dismissed,  but  you  quit  this 
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place  completely  freed  from  all  suspicion.  The 
Baron  de  Cajare,  on  the  contrary,  having  been 
charged  by  you  with  using  threats,  and  calum- 
niating you  falsely  for  designs  and  purposes  of 
his  own,  has  not  only  been  proved  to  my  satis- 
faction guilty  of  that  charge,  but  appears  cri- 
minal of  a  most  detestable  conspiracy  with  the 
person  named  Pierre  Jean,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  your  condemnation  to  death,  in  the 
event  of  your  persisting  in  the  rejection  of  his 
suit  to  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin.  That  he 
is  guilty  of  barefaced  swindling  also,  is  beyond 
a  doubt ;  and  if  you  choose  to  demand  it,  I  will 
immediately  hand  him  for  trial  to  the  proper 
judges.  It  is  my  own  opinion  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  his  life  itself  would  be  affected; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  for  the  honour  and 
credit  of  the  French  nobility  generally,  we 
should  deal  with  this  case  more  quietly,  and 
subject  him  to  a  less  severe  infliction,  such  as 
the  law  allows  me  to  impose,  without  recourse  to 
an  ordinary  trial.  What  say  you.  Monsieur  de 
Castelneau,  do  you  demand  his  trial  or  not?" 
"  By  no  means,"  replied  the  Count  de  Castel- 
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neau.  "  I  have  no  revengeful  feelings  against 
him;  deal  with  him  as  you  think  fit;  but  I  ever 
hope  he  may  be  warned  by  what  has  just  oc- 
curred, never  to  seek  his  objects  by  such  means 
as  he  has  now  employed  !" 

"  He  will  never  have  the  opportunity,"  re- 
plied the  lieutenant-general  ;  "  for  it  is  my  in- 
tention immediately  to  ship  him  off  for  the  co- 
lonies, and  he  too  well  knows  the  punishment 
of  evasion  to  attempt  to  return  to  France." 

"  It  matters,  it  matters  not,"  cried  the  Baron 
de  Cajare,  as  he  heard  his  sentence  —  "  my  time 
will  yet  come." 

"  For  the  gibbet  or  the  wheel  ?"  said  Pierre 
Morin ;  but  the  baron  did  not  hear,  or  did  not 
mark  his  words,  and  went  on  in  a  low  tone,  as 
if  speaking  to  himself.  "  Ay,  a  new  country, 
and  a  new  name,  and  new  objects,  and  new 
fortunes." 

"  And  a  new  life,  and  a  better  spirit,  and 
regained  happiness,  and  a  tranquil  end,"  said 
Pierre  Morin.  "  Follow  such  a  course,  sir, 
follow  such  a  course,  and  there  may  be  yet 
peace  for  you  on  earth,  and  rest  in  heaven  !" 
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"  Not  if  you  be  in  the  one,  or  in  the  other," 
said  the  Baron  de  Cajare,  shaking  his  clenched 
hand  at  him.  "  Hell  would  be  heaven  to  me  if 
I  could  see  you  there." 

"  I  trust  you  may  enjoy  it  alone,  sir,"  replied 
Pierre  Morin  calmly  :  "  you  had  better  take 
him  away,  Nicolas :  his  case  is  over,  I  imagine, 
and  he  grows  abusive." 

"  The  first  three  years  are  to  be  passed 
in  hard  labour  at  the  port,"  said  the  lieute- 
nant-general, as  the  baron  was  hurried  away 
by  the  exempt  and  the  archers.  The  criminal 
turned  round,  and  glared  upon  him,  but  the 
potent  magistrate  who  spoke,  only  returned 
his  glance  with  a  look  of  contempt,  and  offered 
his  hand  to  Monsieur  de  Castelneau  with 
various  expressions  of  courteous  congratulations 
on  the  result  of  that  day's  proceedings.  The 
count  replied  gravely,  but  politely,  and  took 
his  leave.  Ere  he  left  the  hall,  he  paused  to 
speak  with  Pierre  Morin,  his  countenance  re- 
laxinor  into  a  warmer  and  brighter  smile  than 

o  o 

usual,  as  he  did  so. 

"  It  is  many  years,   Monsieur  Morin,"    he 
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said,  "  since  we  have  met,  and  I  find  that  you 
have  done  justice  to  me  in  my  absence,  as  well 
as  to  yourself.  Accept  my  best  thanks  for 
both ;  for  in  your  changed  fortunes  I  have 
found  my  security,  as  well  as  in  your  true  and 
honourable  dealings  with  my  name  and  charac- 
ter. You  are  one,  I  know,  who  will  forgive  my 
reference  to  your  former  situation ;  for  an  ho- 
nourable man,  who  raises  himself  high  by  wise, 
good,  and  generous  actions,  renders  a  greater 
benefit  to  society  than  to  himself." 

"  I  am  prouder,  sir,"  replied  the  commis- 
sary, "  of  what  I  have  been,  than  of  what  I  am. 
To  have  been  a  poor  half-famished  filigree- 
worker,  and  to  have  preserved  my  integrity  in 
some  circumstances  of  difficulty,  I  thank  God 
is  all  my  own ;  but  to  be  here  now,  chief 
commissary  of  police,  I  owe  to  the  bounty  and 
kindness  of  others,"  and  he  turned  with  a  bow 
to  the  lieutenant-general. 

"  To  your  own  good  conduct.  Monsieur 
Morin,"  replied  that  officer. 

"  And  to  your  discernment,  sir,"  said 
the  count;  "but.  Monsieur  Morin,  there  is  a 
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subject  on  which  I  would  fain  speak  with  you. 
May  I  ask  you  to  visit  me  at  Versailles?" 

"  I  fear,  sir,  that  can  hardly  be,"  replied 
Pierre  Morin.  "  But  you  are  about  to  return  to 
Castelneau.  I  have  business  there  ere  long, 
and  I  will  wait  upon  you,  as  soon  as  the  health 
of  monseigneur  the  lieutenant-general  replaces 
me  in  my  proper  state  of  insignificance.  I  trust 
that  it  may  be  soon.  When  I  come,  all  that  you 
wish  to  inquire  into  shall  be  fully  explained." 

"  I  have  been  patient  for  nearly  twenty 
years,"  said  the  count ;  '^  will  you  be  patient 
for  as  many  weeks,  Ernest  ?  " 

"  I  seek  no  explanations,  my  dear  sir,"  re- 
plied Ernest ;  "  none  could  add  to  my  happi- 
ness at  this  moment  !" 


VOL.  III.  u 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Some  months  had  passed  since  the  events  re- 
lated in  the  preceding  chapter.  Various 
changes  had  taken  place  in  the  great  world.  In 
France,  a  king  had  died,  and  another  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  a  softer  and  more  virtuous  rule 
reigned  in  the  court ;  vy^hen  in  the  evening  of  a 
sweet  spring  day,  a  carriage  with  six  dusty 
horses  stopped  at  the  small,  but  pretty  inn,  of  a 
village  in  the  Limousin.  A  chaise  de  poste 
followed,  and  the  landlord  of  the  auherge^ 
who  seldom  saw  so  much  good  company  arrive 
at  his  humble  abode,  began  to  calculate  how  he 
should  accommodate  the  whole;  though,  with 
the  easy  confidence  of  a  Frenchman,  he  doubted 
not  that  the  matter  might  well  be  managed.  As 
soon  as  the  carriage  paused,  the  doors  of  both 
were  opened,  and  a  young  gentleman,  advanc- 
ing with  a  quick  step  from  the  chaise  de  poste, 
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approached  the  side  of  the  other  vehicle,  and 
assisted  the  Count  de  Castelneau  to  alitjht. 

A  great  change  had  come  upon  Monsieur  de 
Castelneau ;  the  few  months  that  had  passed 
seemed  to  have  added  many  years  to  his  age. 
His  hair  was  now  almost  quite  white,  and  he  was 
much  thinner  than  he  had  previously  been.  He 
appeared,  indeed,  to  have  been  suffering  from  se- 
vere illness,  and  such  was  the  case ;  for  during 
several  months,  after  those  scenes  which  he  had 
borne  with  so  much  firmness,  he  had  hung 
upon  the  very  verge  of  the  grave.  Anxious  for 
the  fate  of  Annette,  he  had  more  than  once 
pressed  her  eagerly,  in  moments  when  his  own 
life  was  utterly  despaired  of,  to  give  her  hand 
at  once  to  Ernest  de  Nogent ;  but  Annette  for 
once  was  disobedient,  and  Ernest  did  not 
doubt  her  affection,  although  she  would  not 
mingle  joy  with  sorrow,  and  sorrow  with  joy, 
suffering  her  bridal  wreath,  perhaps,  to  be 
covered  with  the  veil  of  mourning. 

To  the  Count  de  Castelneau,  throughout  his 
illness,  Ernest  showed  all  the  tenderness  and 
affection  of  a  son,  and  he  now  saw  fairer 
u  2 
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days  and  sweeter  hopes  appear,  and  looked 
forward  to  the  arrival  of  the  whole  party  at 
Castelneaii,  as  the  moment  that  was  at  length 
to  make  him  happy  in  the  possession  of  her 
he  loved.  The  count  had  borne  the  journey 
well,  so  far  as  they  had  hitherto  gone,  and  pro- 
ceeding with  short  stages  from  place  to  place  in 
fine  weather,  and  through  beautiful  scenes, 
though  Ernest  might  be  a  little  impatient  for 
their  arrival,  yet  the  journey  had  been  but  as 
an  excursion  of  pleasure;  and  bright  dreams 
and  dear  imaginations  had  risen  up  in  the 
hearts  of  the  two  lovers  as  they  had  gazed  upon 
many  an  object  of  interest,  and  many  a  lovely 
sight. 

They  were  now  within  less  than  a  day's 
journey  from  Castelneau,  and  a  fairer  spot 
could  not  have  been  chosen  for  the  passing 
away  of  the  few  evening  hours,  while  waiting 
for  an  event  that  was  to  make  them  all  happy. 
The  clean  little  inn,  seated  under  its  high 
wooded  bank ;  the  clear  stream  flowing  on  be- 
fore the  doors ;  the  bridge  covered  with  its  ivy, 
and  shadowed  by  its  group  of  spreading  chest- 
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nuts  in  the  fresh  green  of  the  spring;  the  ten- 
der blue  of  the  sky,  the  soft  white  clouds  that 
skimmed  along  low  down  in  the  air,  as  if  seek- 
ing to  sport  with  the  branches  of  the  trees,  the 
sweet  voice  of  the  nightingale,  just  beginning 
to  pour  forth  the  rich  song  of  his  love,  all 
spoke  to  the  hearts  of  people  wearied  and  sick 
of  crowds  and  cities,  and  whispered  hope  and 
peace. 

The  count,  though  still  not  strong,  looked 
gayer  and  brighter  than  he  had  done  for  many 
a  day ;  and  Annette,  as  she  followed  him  from 
tlie  carriage,  and  gave  her  hand  to  Ernest  to 
assist  her  in  descending,  gazed  in  her  lover's 
face  with  one  of  those  looks  of  love,  and  hope, 
and  tender  confidence,  that  made  his  heart 
thrill  with  a  longing  to  press  her  tQ  his  bosom 
at  that  moment,  and  pour  forth  again  and  again 
all  the  depth  of  his  affection  towards  her. 

"  Come,"  said  the  count,  after  pausing  and 
glancing  round  for  a  moment,  "  it  wants  yet  an 
hour  or  two  of  night ;  we  will  sup  here,  my 
good  host.  Put  me  a  chair  under  this  tree, 
and  let  me  drink  in  the  calm,  fresh  air." 
u  3 
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All  was  done  as  he  proposed ;  but  before 
supper  could  be  spread  upon  the  table,  another 
carriage,  commg  at  full  speed  along  the  road, 
dashed  up,  as  if  going  on  to  a  town  some  miles 
beyond.  It  was  accompanied  by  several  servants, 
and  though  the  equipage  was  plain,  yet  in  form 
and  appearance  it  was  as  handsome  as  the  taste 
of  that  day  permitted  it  to  be.  It  had  passed 
the  spot  where  the  count  was  seated  with  An- 
nette by  his  side,  and  with  Ernest  de  Nogent 
standing  near,  when  suddenly  a  gentleman 
thrust  his  head  forth  from  within,  and  called 
loudly  to  the  postilions  to  stop.  The  horses  were 
brought  up  in  a  moment,  a  lackey  descending 
opened  the  door  of  the  vehicle,  and  Pierre  Mo- 
rin  alighting,  approached  the  Count  de  Castel- 
neau. 

"  I  am  on  my  way,"  he  said,  "  to  visit  you, 
Monsieur  de  Castelneau ;  but  I  come  not  alone : 
there  is  a  lady  in  that  carriage  who  owes  you 
much,  and  who  is  anxious  to  express  her  grati- 
tude to  you.  —  Perhaps,  mademoiselle,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  Annette  before  the  count 
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could  reply,  "  perhaps  it  might  be  better  for 
you  to  speak  with  her  for  a  moment  first." 

Annette  had  risen,  and  she  now  ran  gladly 
forward  to  the  side  of  the  carriage,  for  the  lady 
was  herself  in  the  act  of  alighting,  and  that 
graceful  form  and  beautiful  countenance  were 
not  to  be  mistaken  for  a  moment.  There  were 
many  people  around ;  but  the  sensations  which 
were  in  the  bosom  of  that  lady  were  too  power- 
ful to  be  restrained  by  any  of  the  small  con- 
siderations of  ordinary  life.  Once  more  she 
cast  her  arms  around  Annette,  once  more  she 
held  her  to  her  heart,  once  more  her  eyes 
gushed  forth  with  tears,  and  deluged  the  fair 
neck  on  which  she  pressed  her  lips. 

"  My  Annette,"  she  murmured,  "  my  dear, 
dear  Annette ;  my  child,  my  own  sweet  child  !" 

"  I  thought  so  ! "  replied  Annette  in  the  same 
low  tone,  returning  the  embrace,  and  mingling 
her  tears  with  her  mother's.  —  "I  was  sure  it 
was  —  I  felt  it  must  be  so  !  " 

The  count  had  arisen,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  lady ;  and  passing  Pierre  Morin  with- 
out reply,  he  advanced  eagerly  towards  her. 
u  4 
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'•  Good  heaven  ! "  he  said  as  he  came  up,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand ;  "  Mademoiselle  d' Argen- 
cerre  !  Now  then,  now  —  Who  is  this  ?  Is  she 
not  —  is  she  not  your  niece  ?" 

The  lady  shook  her  head,  mournfully,  and 
then  again  clasped  Annette  to  her  bosom, 
exclaiming,  "  No,  ah  no  !     She  is  my  child  !  " 

The  count  gazed  in  her  face  for  a  moment  or 
two,  with  a  thousand  questions  struggling  to 
his  lips ;  but  then  the  kindly  and  gentlemanly 
feelings  of  his  nature  overcame  all  other  sen- 
sations. He  took  the  lady's  hand,  and  led  her 
towards  a  seat,  saying,  "  I  will  not  agitate  you 
by  seeking  for  farther  information  now ;  for  you 
are  too  much  moved  already.  Sit  dow^n  by  me, 
dear  lady.  You  were  one  of  those  who  were 
always  kind  to  me,  and  defended  me,  when 
others  slighted  or  condemned  me.  I  have  ever 
loved  you  as  a  brother.'* 

"  And  well  may  I  love  you  as  a  sister,"  re- 
plied the  lady,  "  for  you  have  been  a  father  to 
my  child." 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  the  count,  "  most 
strange  !  —  but  it  matters  not ;  let  us  all  pause 
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here  for  the  night,  and  to-morrow  go  on  to 
Castelneau  together.  —  Monsieur  Morin,  there  is 
no  one  here  who  does  not  owe  you  much,  for, 
by  some  strange  fate,  you  have  been  mingled 
deeply  with  every  event  affecting  us." 

*'  I  thank  God,  Monsieur  de  Castelneau," 
replied  Pierre  Morin,  "  that  he  Has  given  me 
power  to  serve  those  I  love,  and  show  my  gra- 
titude to  my  benefactors.  To  this  lady,  to  her 
sister,  and  to  her  father,  I  owed  every  thing. 
He  took  me  as  a  peasant  boy,  gave  me  edu- 
cation, and  caused  me  to  be  instructed  in  a 
trade,  which  I  chose  for  myself,  and  which 
promised  to  put  me  in  possession  of  ease,  if  not 
of  wealth.  They  —  when  I  sometimes  misused 
his  goodness  and  liis  bounty  towards  me  — 
when,  with  the  careless  thoughtlessness  of  youth, 
I  spent  the  money  which  I  should  have  reserved 
against  the  hour  of  need — they  interceded  for 
me,  and  obtained  for  me  fresh  assistance ;  till 
at  length  kindness  overcame  thoughtlessness, 
and  I  formed  such  resolutions  as  must  have  led 
me  to  ease  in   any  pursuit.     You   may  judge. 
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therefore.  Monsieur  de  Castelneau,  how  I  have 
watched  and  prayed  for  such  benefactors " 

"  And  how  you  have  rewarded  them,"  said 
the  lady.  — "  Nay,  sit  beside  us.  Monsieur 
Morin  —  sit  beside  us.  You  are  a  nobleman 
such  as  no  king  can  make." 

Annette's  eyes  —  still  ready  from  past  agi- 
tation to  overflow  at  each  new  emotion,  though 
they  were  no  longer  actually  tearful  —  had 
been  fixed  for  several  moments  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  him  she  loved,  who  stood  near,  not 
mingling  at  all  in  the  conversation,  but  neither 
unheeding  it,  nor  himself  unnoticed ;  for  more 
than  once  the  lady  had  gazed  upon  him  with  a 
look  of  solemn  interest,  well  knowing  how  en- 
tirely the  happiness  of  her  child  depended  upon 
him. 

There  was  a  pause  at  this  moment,  and 
Ernest  instantly  took  advantage  of  it,  crossing 
before  the  little  group,  and  saying,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  lady,  "  I  have  a  blessing  to  ask, 
and  I  ask  it  fearlessly,  for  I  am  sure  you  are 
already  aware  of  all  that  has  been  promised  me 
here,"  and  he  took  Annette's  hand  in  his  own. 
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"  She  is  yours,  Ernest,  she  is  yours,"  replied 
the  lady.  "  Your  ^kind  and  excellent  father, 
my  best  and  noblest  friend,  is  the  only  one, 
except  this  good  gentleman.  Monsieur  Morin, 
acquainted  with  the  sad  secret  of  this  dear 
child's  birth.  —  Let  me  compose  my  thoughts  a 
little — let  me  think  of  how  I  shall  tell  my  tale  in 
the  shortest  words,  and  you  shall  all  know  it." 

"  It  shall  be  told  at  Castelneau,"  said  the 
count  with  a  smile.  "  We  will  repose  and  re- 
fresh ourselves  to-night.  We  will  depart  eurly 
in  the  morning :  we  will  sup  to-morrow,  in  the 
grey  evening,  by  the  little  cross  where  Ernest 
and  Annette  first  met.  There,  dear  lady,  you 
shall  relate  the  history,  as  if  it  were  some  old 
legend ;  and  though  the  past  which  it  recalls 
may  be  painful,  the  present  by  which  you  are 
surrounded  must  be  sweet." 

It  was  arranged  as  the  count  had  proposed, 
and  we  may  pass  over  the  intervening  hours. 
The  journey  had  been  more  rapid  than  was  ex- 
pected—  every  thing  had  been  prepared  before- 
hand by  a  messenger  from  the  count:  supper 
was  spread  on  the  green  bank  where  Annette 
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had  been  seated  when  the  wolf  attacked  her, 
and  the  servants  had  been  sent  away,  that  no 
ears  but  those  concerned  might  listen.  It  oc- 
cupied a  considerable  time,  and  was  broken  by 
many  a  question  and  many  an  exclamation ; 
but  the  substance  was  this. 

The  families  of  Argencerre  and  Castelneau 
had  been  united  by  frequent  alliances  through 
many  generations,  and,  somewhat  more  than 
twenty  years  before  the  time  to  which  we  have 
now  conducted  the  reader,  a  marriage  had 
been  proposed  between  the  elder  sister  of  the 
lady  who  spoke,  the  heiress  of  Argencerre, 
and  Henry,  the  son  of  the  then  Count  de 
Castelneau.  They  had  often  met,  and  both 
the  sisters  were  extremely  beautiful ;  but  the 
eldest  had  felt  in  her  bosom,  from  a  very  early 
period,  the  seeds  of  a  disease  which  ultimately 
brought  her  to  the  grave.  The  impression 
was  strong  upon  her  mind  that  she  was  destined 
to  die  young,  and  she  never  suffered  one 
worldly  thought  to  take  possession  of  her 
mind.  She  shrunk  from  every  tie  of  earth; 
and  human  love,  in  her  ow^n  case,  would  have 
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seemed  to  her  a  robbery  of  heaven.  She 
grieved  not,  then,  when  she  saw  that  the  heart 
of  the  young  lord  of  Castehieaii  turned  towards 
her  sister  rather  than  herself,  and  she  speedily 
resolved  upon  her  conduct.  The  family  of 
Argencerre  paid  their  annual  visit  to  Castel- 
neau  ;  and  there  explanations  took  place  which 
changed  the  views  of  all  except  Mademoiselle 
d'Aro-encerre  herself.  She  told  her  determin- 
ation  to  retire  for  ever  from  the  world,  and 
to  resign  her  rights  and  claims  to  her  sister. 
The  Count  de  Castelneau  gladly  consented  that 
upon  such  conditions  his  son  should  marry  the 
younger  rather  than  the  elder  sister,  thereby 
bringing  the  fortunes  of  both  into  the  family  of 
Castelneau.  The  Count  d' Argencerre  v/as  not 
so  well  pleased,  indeed,  but  he  did  not  refuse 
his  consent;  and  the  contract  of  marriage  hav- 
ing been  drawn  up,  in  order  to  bind  himself 
firmly,  he  signed  it  with  the  Count  of  Castel- 
neau, though  he  himself  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Paris  before  the  union  could  be  completed, 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  regarding 
his   estates.     The   young   lord  of  Castelneau, 
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too,  was  obliged  to  join  his  regiment  in  a 
month,  and  in  these  circumstances  it  was  agreed 
that  the  marriage  of  Louise  and  her  lover 
should  be  delayed  till  after  the  campaign. 
The  two  ladies,  however,  remained  at  Castel- 
neau,  while  their  father  proceeded  to  Paris. 
The  contract  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  young 
lord :  nothing  was  wanting  but  his  signature 
with  that  of  Louise,  and  the  benediction  of  the 
church  to  complete  the  marriage;  and  love 
triumphed  over  prudence.  They  signed  the 
contract  in  secret :  in  secret  the  religious  cere- 
mony was  performed,  and  Louise  d'Argencerre 
became  the  wife  of  Henri  de  Castelneau  a  week 
or  two  before  he  took  his  departure  for  the 
army.  To  the  grief  and  anxiety  of  his  parting 
with  his  bride  were  added  the  unexpected  pain 
and  embarrassment  of  hearing  that  the  Count 
d'Argencerre  now  sought  to  withdraw  the  con- 
sent he  had  given ;  that  a  proposal  had  been 
made  for  the  hand  of  Louise  by  a  lover  allied 
to  the  blood  royal  of  France;  and  that  angry 
letters  were  passing  between  the  two  fathers  on 
the  subject.     The  young  husband  was  obliged 
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to  go,  however;  and  ere  he  had  left  her  for 
many  days,  his  bride  was  carried  away  from 
Castehieau  by  her  father,  between  whom  and 
the  old  count  broke  forth  a  violent  feud.  The 
contract  which  both  had  signed  was  sought  for, 
but  could  not  be  found  :  no  suspicion  was  en- 
tertained of  the  private  marriage,  and  the  Count 
d'Argencerre  returned  to  the  capital,  deter- 
mined to  give  his  daughter's  hand  to  another. 
He  could  not  do  so,  however,  till  the  contract 
of  marriage  was  formally  annulled;  and  being 
called  to  command  a  division  of  the  army  on 
the  Rhine,  he  wrote  in  a  peremptory  tone  to 
the  young  Lord  of  Castelneau  to  send  him 
back  the  contract,  enclosing,  at  the  same  time, 
an  authorisation,  and  even  injunction,  from  the 
old  Count  de  Castelneau,  so  to  do.  He  himself 
marched  with  his  regiment  to  Saare  Louis; 
but  the  first  letter  that  he  there  received  an- 
nounced to  him  the  death  of  the  young  noble- 
man to  whom  his  daughter's  hand  had  been 
promised  ;  and  the  heart  of  the  Count  d'Ar- 
gencerre, which  was  in  truth  kind  and  affec- 
tionate, was  painfully  struck  and  touched.    One 
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of  the  fellow  officers  of  the  young  lord  in- 
formed him  that  Henri  de  Castelneau  having 
certainly  exposed  himself  unnecessarily,  had 
been  killed  evidently  in  consequence  of  such 
rashness;  and  the  count  was  led  to  believe 
that  his  death  might  be  owing  to  disappoint- 
ment and  despair.  He  became  apprehensive 
of  seeing  his  daughter ;  he  remained  with  the 
army  for  months  after  his  presence  was  no 
longer  wanting ;  and  he  only  returned  when  he 
heard  that  Louise  had  been  extremely  ill,  and 
that  the  health  of  her  elder  sister  was  now 
failing  rapidly. 

In  earlier  and  happier  days,  Louise  had  never 
imagined  that  the  absence  of  her  father  could 
be  any  thing  but  sorrowful  to  her,  but  circum- 
stances had  altered  those  feelings,  and  she  had 
many  an  occasion  to  thank  Heaven  that  he  was 
away  so  long.  The  death  of  her  husband,  the 
birth  of  her  child,  even  if  the  actual  facts  could 
have  been  hidden  from  her  father,  produced 
emotions  and  were  succeeded  by  consequences 
which  must  have  been  discovered.  Grief,  and 
apprehension,  and  agony  of  mind,  well  nigh  de- 
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prlved  her  of  her  senses ;  and  it  was  long  ere 
her  sister  could  teach  her  to  put  a  needful  guard 
upon  her  lips.  At  length,  however,  her  father 
returned,  and,  as  he  was  prompt  and  decided, 
though  not  in  reality  severe  or  unkind,  on  find- 
ing the  health  of  both  his  children  so  greatly 
impaired,  he  caused  tliem  to  be  removed  from 
Paris  with  a  degree  of  unnecessary  quickness 
which  agitated  poor  Louise  much,  and  gave  her 
no  opportunity  of  communicating  with  the  wife 
of  good  Pierre  Morin,  under  whose  charge  her 
sister  had  placed  the  child.  Agitation,  appre- 
hension, and  sympathy  for  poor  Louise,  had 
shaken  Mademoiselle  d'Argencerre,  and  accele- 
rated the  disease  under  which  she  suffered.  She 
bore  up  well  indeed  for  her  sister's  sake  till  the 
arrival  of  her  father;  but  from  that  time  her 
health  rapidly  declined,  and  in  less  than  two 
months  she  was  no  more. 

It  was  during  this  latter  period  that  the  events 
occurred  which  have  been  narrated  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  book,  and  which  placed  An- 
nette under  the  charge  and  guidance  of  the  Abbe 
de  Castehieau.    It  may  be  sufficient  to  add  that 
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both  Pierre  Morin  and  his  wife  had  deceived 
themselves  in  regard  to  the  real  mother  of  An- 
nette. The  rumour  had  at  first  been  so  strong, 
that  the  elder  sister  was  to  be  married  to  the 
young  Lord  of  Castelneau,  that  it  had  even 
reached  the  ears  of  the  good  artisan  and  his 
family,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Abbe  de  Castel- 
neau, and  when  the  filigree- worker  was  told 
vaguely  of  a  secret  marriage,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  concealing  the  birth  of  the  child, 
he  naturally  supposed  that  Mademoiselle  d'Ar- 
gencerre  was  the  mother.  When  he  heard  of 
her  death,  he  hesitated  not,  as  we  have  shown,  to 
confide  the  infant  to  the  care  of  the  Abbe  de 
Castelneau,  finding  that  the  money  which  he 
had  received  was  all  spent,  and  that  the  poor 
child  was  likely  to  suffer  the  same  penury  which 
had  fallen  upon  himself  and  his  wife.  He  was 
soon  undeceived,  however,  after  the  return  of 
Annette's  mother  to  Paris;  but  far  from  re- 
proaching him,  she  applauded  what  he  had  done, 
having  known  the  abbe  well  in  happier  days, 
and  having  discovered,  amidst  many  failings  and 
many  errors,  traits  of  a  strong  mind  and  a  noble 
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heart.  Directed  by  her,  Pierre  Morin  made 
inquiries  into  the  circumstances  of  Monsieur 
de  Castelneau;  and  she  it  was  who  furnished 
him  secretly  with  the  means  of  paying  his  most 
pressing  debts  and  quitting  the  capital. 

"And  now,  my  dear  friend  and  relation," 
she  said,  laying  her  hand  upon  that  of  the 
count,  "  again  accept  my  thanks,  my  deepest 
and  most  heartfelt  thanks,  for  the  care  you  have 
taken  of  this  beloved  child,  and  for  the  wisdom 
you  have  shown  in  her  education.  I  must 
henceforth  claim  my  rank  as  Countess  of 
Castelneau  ;  but  Annette,  so  long  as  you  live, 
will  never  demand  any  thing  but  the  dear 
name  of  your  adopted  daughter.  Till  the  death 
of  the  late  king,  of  which  event  you,  of  course, 
have  heard,  I  ventured  not  to  avow  my  mar- 
riage, because  he  had  strongly  interested  him- 
self in  one  who  had  sought  a  hand  which  could 
not  be  given  to  him,  and  had  resented  my  re- 
fusal so  vehemently  that  he  forbade  my  pre- 
sence at  the  court.  A  week  ago,  however,  I 
presented  myself  to  the  gentle  and  kind-hearted 
monarch  who  now  rules  over  us.  I  showed  him 
X  2 
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the  contract  which  had  lain  concealed  for  many 
years  in  my  chamber  at  Castelneau  ;  and  I 
produced  the  register  of  the  marriage,  which 
had  been  procured  for  me  by  my  good  friend 
Monsieur  Morin  here.  The  whole  was  at 
once  recognised  as  legal  by  the  king,  and  I 
hastened  towards  this  place  with  all  speed,  to 
set  the  mind  of  every  one  at  rest.  —  Say,  An- 
nette, say,  my  dear  child,  whether  you  do  not 
feel  as  I  do,  and  whether  it  will  not  be  joy  to 
you  to  see  Monsieur  de  Castelneau,  who  has 
been  a  father  to  you,  still  acting  as  a  father 
to  all  around  him  ?" 

<^  My  dear  lady,"  replied  the  Count  de  Cas- 
telneau, *'  I  never  was  ambitious  ;  I  never  was 
avaricious ;  I  must  not  say  that  I  never  was 
unjust;  for  every  man  who  acts  ill  and  unwisely 
in  life  is  doubly  unjust  to  others  and  to  himself. 
But  I  cannot  retain  what  is  not  my  own ;  these 
fair  lands  and  lordships  belong  to  my  Annette. 
They  are  hers,  not  mine,  and  most  willingly " 

Annette  rose  up  from  her  seat,  and  gliding 
quietly  up  to  him,  dropped  upon  her  knees, 
and  laid  her  hands  on  his,  looking  up  in  his 
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face  with  a  glance  of  tenderness  and  affection 
unspeakable.  Ernest  de  Nogent  advanced 
likewise,  and  bent  one  knee  beside  her,  saying, 
"  We  entreat  yon,  we  beseech  you,  never  men- 
tion such  a  thinfy  ao-ain." 

The  count  grasped  their  hands  in  his,  and 
lifted  his  eves  towards  heaven,  as  if  thankincj 
God  for  some  intense  delight. 

At  that  instant,  however,  as  if  some  wild  and 
sudden  emotion  had  seized  him,  he  started  up, 
cast  himself  between  Annette  and  the  wood  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  water,  and  threw  his 
arms  partly  over  her,  partly  round  Ernest. 
At  the  very  same  instant  there  was  the  loud 
and  ringing  report  of  a  carbine.  The  count 
staggered  forward,  reeled  up  again,  and  fell 
back  upon  the  grass.  Annette  clasped  her 
hands,  gazing  almost  frantic  in  his  face ;  but 
the  sword  of  Ernest  de  Nogent  sprang  from 
the  sheath  in  an  instant ;  with  one  bound  he 
w^as  across  the  stream,  and  ere  Pierre  Morin 
could  follow,  lu's  blade  was  crossed  with  that  of 
the  Baron  de  Cajare.  Stern  and  deadly  en- 
mity was  in  both   their  faces,  and  the  play  of 
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their  weapons  one  against  the  other  seemed  like 
the  quick  glances  of  the  lightning. 

Pierre  Morin  paused,  for  they  were  two  men 
not  to  be  separated  with  life,  and  at  the  fifth 
pass,  the  sword  of  the  Baron  de  Cajare  glided 
over  the  shoulder  of  Ernest  de  Nogent,  while 
Ernest's  hilt  struck  against  his  adversary's  side, 
and  the  bright  blade  shone  out  under  his  left 
arm. 

Ernest  de  Nogent  shook  him  from  his  weapon, 
and  cast  him  back  upon  the  ground,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Base  villain,  thou  wilt  do  no  more  wrong." 

"  Curses  !  curses  !  curses  upon  you  ! "  mur- 
mured the  Baron  de  Cajare,  and  with  those 
words  upon  his  lips  the  fierce  eyes  lost  their 
eagerness,  and  swam  in  death. 

Ernest  gazed  upon  him  only  for  a  moment, 
thrusting  his  sword  back  into  the  sheath ;  and, 
while  Pierre  Morin  moralised  in  his  peculiar 
manner,  saying,  "  This  is  the  consequence  ot 
kings  interfering  with  the  punishment  of  cri- 
minals," the  young  gentleman  sprang  across 
the  stream  again,  and  joined  the  horrified, group 
around  the  Count  de  Castelneau. 
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He  slightly  raised  the  dying  nobleman  in  his 
arms,  and  the  count  recognised  and  thanked 
him  by  a  pressure  of  the  hand;  but  life  was 
ebbing  fast.  "  It  is  over,  Ernest,"  he  said  in  a 
low  voice.  —  "  Annette,  dear  child,  I  am  happy, 
most  happy.  I  have  died  for  thee,  dear  one,  I 
have  died  to  save  thee.  Let  me  lean  my  eyes 
upon  thy  shoulder ;  there  they  will  close  in 
joy,  to  open  again,  I  trust,  on  my  Redeemer  in 
heaven  !" 

He  bent  down  his  brow;  it  rested  on  An- 
nette's bosom ;  the  weight  became  heavier  and 
more  heavy ;  his  grasp  relaxed  upon  the  hand 
of  Ernest  de  Nogent,  and  the  young  nobleman 
gently  laid  the  corpse  back  upon  the  grass. 


THE    END. 
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